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W orkers of the Old Orient 


N the January number of this magazine 

we presented a Japanese print depicting 

“The Dvyers’’—one of a series of twenty- 
four by Mitsuoki Tosa, who was appointed 
‘““Sakon-Shégen” early in the era of Genroku 
and made chief of the Painting Bureau, and 
whose works adorn the Kitain (a temple) at 
Kawagoe in Mushashi Province. Four other 
prints from the collection of Edwin A. Lee ar 
reproduced in the following pages, with one 
from that of Mary P. Corre. The titles, with 
the names of the artists, follow in the orde: 


in which the pictures are arranged: 


Carpenters, by Mitsuoki Tosa 

A Grinder, by Mitsuoki Tosa 

A Blacksmith, by Mitsuoki Tosa 

A Hair Dresser, by Baiyuken Katsunobu 
Beauly in Old China, by Sette Hesegawa 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found Dr. 


Lee's description of these prints. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


New Needs for Planning in Occupational Life 


HAROLD L. ICKEs 


The Secretary of the Interior here discusses the changes taking place in 
our social, economic, and occupational life both as representative adjust- 


ments and as necessitating them. 


He considers the implications of these 


changes and adjustments for the individual, the school, and the place and 
importance of vocational guidance in a public school program. The need of 
social —- is emphasized, since modern life is a com plex affair and no 


one individu 


is able to regulate it according to his own choosing or to 


work out his own destiny independently of the social group. 


HE OLD order changeth, yielding 

| place to new. So wrote the poet 
Tennyson in recording the break- 

up of King Arthur's Order of the Knights 
of the Round Table. This epitaph on 
the social institutions of that ancient king- 
dom describes just as truly the social 


_orders of 15 centuries before and of 15 


centuries after that time as it does that 
particular period. All things change; 
time alone remains. The changes now 
taking place in our social and occupa- 
tional life are new only in the sense that 
they represent adjustments in continuing 
changes that have gone on throughout the 
history of civilization. 

The main characteristics of these con- 
tinuing changes as they relate to occupa- 
tional life is that they become progres- 
sively more complex. In the hunting 
stage of a race, occupational life is simple. 
Except for differences due to sex, each 


[5] 


individual usually performs all the vari 
ous kinds of work necessary to provide 
for his own wants. Division of labor is 
almost unknown and consequently there 
is little specialization in any production 
enterprise. However, with the continuous 
accretion throughout the period of civil- 
ization of material comforts and conveni- 
ences, there has gradually come about a 
minute division of labor and a high degree 
of specialization in production, resulting 
in the development of many thousands of 
differentiated tasks, called occupations, at 
which an individual may earn his living. 
These causal factors for the division of 
labor, with their consequent specialization 
in industry, are characteristic of quantity 
production and lessening costs. 


II 


In order to understand the new needs 
for individual and social planning for oc- 
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cupational life, it is necessary to analyze 
developments to ascertain the causes 
which are effecting the division of labor 
and specialization in production. One of 
these causes is the development of tools, 
machines, precision instruments, and 
chemical and electrical processes for pro- 
duction purposes. 

It was early observed that limiting the 
kinds of work assigned to an employe, so 
that the skills to be mastered were fewer 
in number and more similar as to kinds 
of learning difficulties involved, resulted 
in the employe’s becoming more quickly 
and more highly profitable to his em- 
ployer. Narrowing the set of skills to be 
acquired made it possible for the employe 
to develop them to a higher degree. The 
tendency, therefore, has been, first, to 
break down production work into jobs ac- 
cording to the kinds of skills and knowl- 
edge necessary for their performance, sec- 
ond, to break down the jobs into distinct 
manual operations, and third, to invent a 
machine to perform the operation. Some- 
times this has been followed by the de- 
velopment of a complex machine that 
would combine a number of operations 
and perform them all at the same time. 

The shoe industry is an example of this 
tendency. The making of boots and 
shoes is one of the oldest of the colonial 
trades. In early times the shoemaker 
went from house to house. When he had 
made the boots and shoes for one family 
he moved on to another where he took 
the contract for supplying the family 
needs for footwear. This itinerant shoe- 
maker later gave place to the shoe and 
bootmaker’s shop, in the beginning usu- 
ally operated by one man but later fre- 
quently employing several men. The 
itinerant shoemaker carried his materials 
and kit of tools with him, but when he 
established a shop the need for this was 
obviated and he could keep on hand a 


larger stock of materials, a greater variety 
of tools, and better and more permanent 
equipment. At this step in the shoe in- 
dustry, division of labor and specializa- 
tion was begun. The cutting of materials 
for the different parts of the shoe soon 
became a special job, the fitting and tack- 
ing of the parts together another, and the 
sewing of parts still another. The men 
performing these jobs became the fore- 
runners of cutters, fitters, and stitchers in 
the modern industry. Now, however, the 
work performed by these men in the 
shoemaker’s shop has been subdivided 
into more than a hundred operations, 
most of which are largely the work of 
machines. Even the tools and machines 
used by the shoemaker passed out of the 
ownership of the worker and became the 
possession of the manufacturers. Today 
in many instances shoe machinery is not 
even the property of the shoe manufac- 
turer but is built and owned by a com- 
pany specializing in its manufacture and 
making its profits from royalties paid by 
shoe manufacturers for its use. 

A similar story showing the develop- 
ment of labor saving machinery and spe- 
cialization in occupational work could be 
told for the automobile industry, in 
which a company specializes in the manu- 
facture of automobile chassis at a rapid 
rate by the use of special automatic ma- 
chines to perform all the different opera- 
tions and a conveyor system for transfer- 
ring the product in process of manufac- 
ture from one machine to another. The 
same may be said for the rubber manu- 
facturing industry, for the glass industry, 
for the textile industry, in fact for all of 
the larger industries. 

The development of precision instru- 
ments for measuring dimensions and 
quantities has also been an important 
factor contributing to specialization in 
production work. The use of such in- 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


struments makes it possible for a worker 
to specialize in a certain operation or in 
the making of a particular part of a 
manufactured product, in accordance with 
standard specifications which assure that 
his work will fit perfectly into that done 
by other specialists. This statement is also 
true for physical and chemical analyses 
and tests made of materials in process of 
manufacture. 

The introduction of chemical and elec- 
trical manufacturing processes results in 
new types of specialized jobs and fre- 
quently in the elimination of old ones. 

The development of new kinds of con- 
struction materials has resulted in many 
new types of jobs and further specializa- 
tion in industry. Many of the new ma- 
terials require new kinds of operations 
and manufacturing processes for their use 
in production work. New kinds of steel 
have necessitated the development of new 
tools and different kinds of operations. 
New kinds of building materials such as 
composition stone, composition roofing, 
asbestos products, concrete, tile, and in- 
sulating materials have created new oc- 
cupations. The manufacture of artificial 
silk has become an important industry. 
Acetylene and electric welding are creat- 
ing new occupations in a number of in- 
dustries. 

Scientific management of production 
enterprises determines overhead costs, 
unit production cost, and labor turnover 
costs; it uses objective methods for judg- 
ing the efficiency of different manufactur- 
ing processes; it devises means for secur- 
ing the greatest possible cooperation of 
different departments in turning out the 
plant product; it studies ways and means 
for marketing the output; it studies per- 
sonnel problems and provides machinery 
for handling them. As a resuit scientific 
management, in its efforts to secure 
greater efficiency in production work, is 
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another cause of changes in occupations 
and employment conditions. 

The advantages of quantity production 
make a strong plea for financing work on 
a large scale. Modern methods for rais- 
ing capital, such as the sale of stocks and 
bonds, are conducive to this end. If cap- 
ital can be convinced that by quantity 
production a company can produce a com- 
modity at a less cost than it is now being 
produced and marketed by small com- 
panies, it will seek investment in such a 
concern. Hence quantity production 
comes in and small scale production goes 
Special machines and special manu- 
characteristic of 


out. 
facturing processes, 
quantity production, bring about changes 
in occupational activities and employment 
conditions. 

The growing recognition of the fact 
that individuals differ in their abilities to 
do production work of various kinds, and 
also in their interests in various lines of 
work, is affecting opportunities for em- 
ployment. Employment companies are 
beginning to consider ways and means for 
determining more scientifically than 
previously abilities and interests possessed 
by applicants for a given job. The ne- 
cessity for economy and efficiency in 
production is forcing the attention of em- 
ployers to the fact that if a man is placed 
on a job for which he is not qualified, 
the mistake increases production costs. 
For these reasons personnel directors are 
giving attention to the development of 
better means than formerly used for 
ascertaining the qualifications of an ap 
plicant and also to an analysis of the re- 
quirements of a given job. They then 
match the qualifications of the applicant 
against the requirements of the various 
jobs that are open and assign the individ 
ual to the one he seems qualified to un- 
dertake or, in case he is not qualified for 
any, refuse him employment 
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III 

The causes which bring about changes 
in our occupational life reveal that there 
is great need for social planning to pro- 
vide in an adequate way for occupational 
opportunities and for educational facili- 
ties which will make the individual em- 
ployable in accordance with modern in- 
dustrial practices and which will create in 
him proper attitudes toward work and oc- 
cupational and economic life. All of 
these are more or less closely related to the 
problem of guidance. It is to be remem- 
bered that modern social life is a complex 
affair. No one individual is able to reg- 
ulate it according to his own choosing or 
to work out his own destiny independ- 
ently of the social group. 

So far as opportunities to earn a living 
are concerned we are now in the midst of 
a change from an industrial order in 
which the willing and competent individ- 
ual was able to control the factors con- 
ditioning his success, to one so involved 
that his success is conditioned in no small 
way by factors which only the social 
group can control. There is a growing 
need for social planning that will be help- 
ful in maintaining production and con- 
sumption of commodities in a regular and 
orderly way; in assuring constant oppor- 
tunities for employment and for a con- 
tinuous flow of wages and earnings that 
money may circulate; and in caring for 
emergency employment conditions result- 
ing from causes which have thrown work 


Opportunities temporarily out of joint. 
Many of the causes bringing about a gen- 
eral unemployment situation can be fore- 
seen, and much can be done by wise social 
planning to prevent impending disaster. 
There exists, therefore, a social group 
responsibility for providing, in a land of 
plenty, work opportunities for the em- 
ployable. No one can deny that society 
has a responsibility for formulating plans 
that will prevent so far as possible the 
distress resulting from loss of employ- 
ment due to changing conditions in oc- 
cupations. Continuous studies of occu- 
pations will throw much light upon pos- 
sible future changes in occupations and 
will form the basis of plans for the pro- 
tection of the workers in such precarious 
occupations. 

The information obtained from such 
studies constitute essential materials for 
courses in economics and occupations in 
our public schools and are valuable for 
vocational guidance purposes. The im- 
portance of providing vocational guidance 
in a public school program can not be too 
strongly emphasized. Sound vocational 
guidance is based upon a knowledge both 
of the individual and of the occupation. 
It has for its objective the training of the 
individual for and his entrance upon an 
occupation which accords with his abili- 
ties, interests, and opportunities for em- 
ployment. This constitutes one of the 
most important responsibilities of our 
public schools. 


Cro 


No man can be a happy man, said President Eliot, who is not happy in 


his work. 
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CAREERS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


LEONARD D. WHITE 
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At the Western Guidance Conference the new opportunities in public 
service were emphasized by Samuel Chester May, with the stress, so to 
speak, on both words of this term—" public” and “service.” Professor 
May, who is Director of the Bureau of Public Administration, of the Uni- 
versity of California, suggested that apparently we are approaching the 
time when occupations of a service character would constitute a large 
majority of all jobs, and would be thought of primarily not as profit- 
motive but as service-motive jobs. He alluded, of course, to the recent 
very rapid growth of governmental activities which reflect this spirit. In 
this issue of the magazine, we are printing several articles from public 
servants which should be of interest and value to counselors—a cabinet 
member, a forester, and a librarian. One of the authors of "Recent Social 
Trends,” an expert student of government, contributes the following 








general article on careers in the public service. 


AREERS in the public service of this 
(. country have suffered in the past 
by reason of the heavy competi- 
tion offered young men and women in 
business, industry, transportation, bank- 
ing, law, and foreign commerce. Glitter- 
ing prizes stirred high ambitions, and the 
law schools and graduate schools of busi- 
ness were thronged with eager persons, 
busily engaged in securing the necessary 
foundation “to go into business.’’ The 
less spectacular but fundamentally impor- 
tant activities carried forward by the pub- 
lic service were commonly overlooked, 
the more so because in the United States 
the tradition of public service which has 
been so important in England and on the 
continent has been slow in developing. 
Today the glittering prizes of the in- 
dustrial world are discovered to be not a 
little tarnished, in the face of a new scale 
of moral values. Financial success 
achieved in the form of a retirement al- 
lowance of $100,000 a year to a bank 
president, or by the skilful avoidance of 
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paying an income tax on the part of men 
of great wealth, raises sharp questions of 
an ethical order which are undermining 
the willingness of young men to make 
such success their life aim. 

On the other hand, the tasks and re 
sponsibilities of government are growing 
on every hand, and the urgent necessity 
of putting our administrative house in 
order for the purpose of giving it 
strength to meet its complex problems is 
more and more widely recognized. A 
new form of personal achievement, cast 
in the successful planning and perform- 
ance of the difficult tasks of government, 
is being developed in American schools 
and colleges. It is expanding the fascinat- 
ing appeal which has long surrounded 
such agencies as the foreign service and 
the forestry service to include new aspects 
of public work. 

II 

The wealth of employment possibili- 
ties in government is suggested by the ex- 
cerpt from John H. Finley's radio address 
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in the October, 1933, issue of Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
These openings fall into three major 
categories: military, political, and admin- 
istrative. Access to the army and navy 
officer class is primarily through West 
Point and Annapolis and the system of 
recruiting is so well known as to call for 
no special comment here. 

The possibilities of a career in the pub- 
lic service through political channels de- 
serve brief notice. The term “‘politician” 
unfortunately calls forth in this country 
an unpleasant connotation, and without 
doubt repels many exceedingly able 
young men and women who would be 
able to make a contribution of great 
value to American public life. Young per- 
sons should know that many able men of 
undoubted integrity are working unself- 
ishly in and through political channels 
for the advancement of broad programs 
of public welfare. The number of such 
statesmen, whether on a national or a 
local scale, needs greatly to be augmented. 
Young men or women who are in a posi- 
tion to devote themselves to res publica 
can find here fascinating careers full of 
color and movement, and pregnant with 
social consequences of far-reaching 
import. 

We are living, in short, in a creative 
period and are headed toward the process 
of remaking many aspects of our com- 
mon life. An inventive and ingenious 
mind, enjoying the many-sided public 
contacts of political life, can contribute in 
the years directly ahead to fashioning new 
public policies in the relations of govern- 
ment and business, in the connections be- 
tween federal, state, and local authorities, 
in old age security, in unemployment in- 
surance, in the administration of the new 
public domain which tax delinquent 
properties are expanding with undreamed 
of speed. These and many other vast is- 


sues lie before the man in political life 
today and tomorrow. 


Ill 


My chief emphasis must lie, however, 
in the field of public administration and 
must deal with employment opportunities 
in the permanent service of the state. 
Here one must emphasize again the fact 
that in large areas of public service the 
underlying basis of a career has been 
achieved. This means in the first instance 
that permanent tenure is substantially 
guaranteed to public servants who per- 
form their work creditably, without refer- 
ence to the changing tides of political for- 
tunes. There are approximately 475,000 
positions in the federal civil service sub- 
ject to examination, eleven states have 
formal merit systems (not always ade- 
quately enforced), others have a tradition 
of permanent tenure in many types of 
positions, and in the cities rapid progress 
is being made, especially by the city 
managers of over 400 municipalities. 

Likewise there are open channels of 
promotion, giving opportunity for per- 
sonal growth in positions of broader re- 
sponsibility. A study of federal bureau 
chiefs by Arthur W. MacMahon of Co- 
lumbia University showed that many had 
risen to their high positions through pro- 
motion from the lowest rungs of the ad- 
ministrative ladder. In the city manager 
group, among the educational admin- 
istrators, and in many professional fields 
in public administration, the opportunity 
to secure promotions by moving from city 
to city is an attractive one. 


IV 


Apart from the assurance of a reason- 
able salary, temporarily diminished by 
reason of the depression, the other de- 
mand made by thoughtful persons in their 
choice of a career is the opportunity for 
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effective service. Certainly government 
affords this in our day and age, and ap- 
parently will afford it in even wider 
measure in the future. 

What type of training may be sug- 
gested as the basis of a career in the pub- 
lic service? The answer to this question 
must necessarily vary with the type of 
employment in mind. Government em- 
ploys most, if not all, the professions in 
its day by day administration. The nec- 
essary professional training is available in 
the recognized professional schools and 
universities. In the field of public health, 
specialized training leading to the degree 
of doctor of public health (D.P.H.) is 
provided by a number of universities. In 
the field of engineering there is little 
specialized training in the schools but an 
exceedingly wide variety of specialized 
engineering practice, particularly in the 
federal engineering service. For these spe- 
cialties the young engineer will receive 
his training chiefly on the job. In the 
field of law, the schools have so far gen- 
erally declined to recognize the need for 
special courses, merely giving their grad- 
uates a solid background of public law. 
Here again the special knowledge is ac- 
quired on the job. 

Other professions are peculiar to the 
public service, or are primarily found in 
the public service. Of these, education is 
the oldest and one of the most extensive, 
and one for which well recognized train- 
ing schools are provided in each state. 
The public social services represent a 
rapidly expanding field which is appar- 
ently destined to endure in our govern- 
mental structure. The need for well 
trained persons here is acute and the op- 
portunities are excellent. In days past, 
very little professional training was ex- 
pected or attained, but the last decade 
has witnessed a notable improvement in 
this respect. Several institutions at the 
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post graduate level offer professional 
training in this field, and the desirable 
social science background is available in 
the curricula of most colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Another exceedingly interesting profes 
sional group in the public service com- 
prises the city managers and the county 
managers. Broadly speaking, informed 
opinion in this field has shifted from an 
early emphasis upon an engineering train- 
ing to a present belief that training in the 
art of management is of greater impor- 
tance. The new role which present cir- 
cumstances are imposing upon managers 
and mayors suggests that they should also 
possess the qualities of a social engineer. 
Training cannot, of course, supply these 
qualities, but it can develop them. There 
is no recognized course of training for the 
managerial profession as yet, but work in 
public administration, public finance, 
public law, statistics, and engineering is 
offered by the large universities and may 
be considered a sound general course of 
training. 

The specific training in handling the 
many problems of the manager's office is 
best secured through an apprenticeship in 
the office of a successful manager. The 
secretary of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association is prepared to assist a 
limited number of well trained and prom- 
ising candidates to establish connections 
of this sort. A few universities make a 
special effort to train men for this pro- 
fession, and in the future we may expect 
their contribution to be a greater one. 

The police service has not yet made a 
broad appeal to men with higher educa- 
tion, but the notable contribution of 
Chief August Vollmer of Berkeley, 
California, and an occasional profession- 
ally trained chief like Chief Wilson of 
Wichita, Kansas, show the trend of the 
times. Police work possesses the spice of 
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variety, calls for the best type of analy- 
tical and administrative mind, and cries 
aloud for the type of men who have made 
the English police service world famous. 
Here one should have the fundamentals 
of government and politics, psychology, 
criminology, statistics, sociology, and 
anthropology, with at least the elements 
of chemistry and physics. On the basis 
of the training which one readily acquires 
in college, special knowledge in the tech- 
niques of finger-printing, police com- 
munication, modus operandi, and the like 
can be acquired in the police school. The 
opportunities in police service for for- 
ward-looking men, physically sound and 
mentally alert, are exceptional, despite 
the uncertain reputation of police forces 
in certain sections of the country. 


V 


Many young men and women, how- 
ever, conclude their academic work with- 
out any specialization which fits them for 
any particular calling. They are neces- 
sarily barred from the professions in the 
public service until they have acquired the 
elements of professional training for 
them. What does the public service of- 
fer? The answer is found in the discus- 
sions of the Conference on Training for 
the National Service held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1931. This con- 
ference, after the most elaborate considera- 
tion ever given to the opportunity for the 
trained man in public service, came to 
the conclusion that, apart from the pro- 
fessions, the national administration 
would best be served by providing young 
men and women with a broad general 
training which placed emphasis upon the 
social sciences and English. Unfor- 
tunately, many examinations for the 
classified positions demand specialized 
knowledge or experience, thus creating a 
gulf between preparation and require- 


ments which has not yet been adequately 
bridged. . 

The character of the examination for 
the foreign service is such that a broad 
university training of the sort previously 
indicated, with a certain emphasis upon 
international law and diplomacy and the 
foreign languages, is adequate. A part 
of the difficulty in such a branch as the 
clerical service is that one enters typically 
as a junior clerk on a type of work that 
is not especially appropriate for a highly 
trained person. If the early months or 
years of one’s career are considered an 
apprenticeship, as they should be, this 
handicap is lessened, provided opportuni- 
ties for broader work are at hand without 
undue delay. 

On this point much depends upon 
whether the service as a whole is expand- 
ing or contracting. In the latter case, op- 
portunity for rapid advance is necessarily 
limited. The present position in govern- 
ment from this point of view is a mixed 
one. Some services, such as relief and 
welfare and the emergency recovery ser- 
vices, have been expanding rapidly; 
others are reducing staff and eliminating 
offices under the pressure for economy. 

The most difficult present point in the 
employment of trained men in public ad- 
ministration is to secure the initial ap- 
pointment. In the political world, this 
depends upon election or upon political 
appointment; here one’s connections are 
of primary importance. In the admin- 
istrative world, there are two main chan- 
nels through which appointments flow. 
The first of these is the examination, of- 
fered by one of the scores of civil service 
commissions up and down the country, 
and leading to an appointment in the 
classified service, often but not always in 
a junior position, and opening up a defi- 
nite line of promotion. Many positions 
of high responsibility are filled in this 
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way—to cite only two, the librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library and the chief 
examiner of the civil service commission 
of the city of Los Angeles. For the 
junior positions, residence qualifications 
are usually required; for the more impor- 
tant positions and for professional posts, 
they are frequently waived. 

The second mode of appointment, 
usual where there is no merit system, and 
common for the key positions generally, 
is discretionary appointment by the de- 
partment head or the chief executive. 
These positions may or may not furnish 
the foundation for a career. More and 
more, however, security of tenure and 
wide opportunities for promotion are 
being established in the public service. 

An attractive type of employment 
closely related to the public service is 
found in the large number of quasi-pub- 
lic organizations and of groups interested 
in public issues. Public Administration 
Clearing House (Chicago) recently issued 
a directory listing about 1,800 such or- 
ganizations of a national, regional, or 
state character. Prominent among these 
groups are the bureaus of government re- 
search, organized in the Governmental 
Research Association; the state leagues of 
municipalities, organized in the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association and _ the 


United States Conference of Mayors; the 
legislative reference libraries, organized 
through the Interstate Legislative Refer 
ence Library; and the civil service com- 
missions, organized in the Civil Service 
Assembly. Many professional organiza- 
tions of public officials also exist and, 
with such groups as those referred to, 
maintain research and service staffs 


VI 


In conclusion it may be said that no 
other employer offers such a range of di- 
versified employment as government, 
running all the way from routine duties 
of a simple nature to the most compli- 
cated and refined research in physics and 
chemistry. Generally speaking, too, gov- 
ernment is one of the largest organiza- 
tions, if not the largest one, in each and 
every community, and the possibilities of 
large scale management are considerable. 
The standards of government perform- 
ance are steadily rising, and the lack of 
prestige which has hampered government 
for generations is gradually being over- 
come. The future tasks of government 
seem certain to be of fundamental impor- 
tance. The opportunity for young men 
and women to serve their community in 
public office has never been more hopeful 


ere 


THAT MOUSE-TRAP QUOTATION 


In Emerson's Journals, edited by Bliss Perry (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1926, page 268) under the head of “Common Fame” and the date, Febru- 


ary 1855, we find these words: 


“I trust a good deal to common fame as we all must. If a man has 
good corn, or wheat or doors, or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs or 
knives, crucibles or church organs than anybody else, you will find a 
broad, hard-beaten road to his house, though it be in the woods.” 

In Elbert Hubbard's Scrap Book, the same idea is more quotably ex 

ressed: “If a man build a better book, preach a better sermon or make a 
er mouse trap than his neighbor, though he build his house in the 
woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.” 
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Professor White, elsewhere in this magazine, writes of careers in the 
public service, and besides presenting some interesting and important 
facts draws some equally interesting and important conclusions. Here 
the United States Forester writes of careers in forestry both in public 
and in private employment. Needless to say, he writes of these oppor- 
tunities as affording something more than mere jobs, and sees a great 
deal of romance in the work. The article contains many practical sug- 
gestions for counselors and other who want to know more about forestry 


asa profession. 


ACH scholastic year unloads at the 
EK doorstep of professional study an 

army of ill-advised or un-advised 
undergraduates choosing vocations with a 
ptimary view to prospective income or 
rapid, easy achievement of success. To 
law, to medicine, to engineering, and to 
other supposedly lucrative and opportune 
fields they crowd, or are crowded, in 
supersaturating numbers, not realizing 
that many of them are not specially fitted 
for the callings chosen. Often the choice 
has been made largely because of a lim- 
ited concept of the values and possibili- 
ties in other careers to which their re- 
spective gifts would more naturally suit 
them. It is not surprising, under the hit- 
and-miss vocational guidance which still 
persists too widely, that life is strewn 
with educated derelicts, men and women 
with no special fitness for the courses they 
have chosen who have foundered in the 
sea of competition. 

In this situation forestry, a compara- 
tively new profession and one not yet 
widely appreciated in the ranks of under- 
graduates, offers to those suited to its call- 
ing a refreshing and even an enticing 
prospect. It offers neither a sinecure nor 


an assured success; but for the right type 
of men it is not overcrowded. To most 
who espouse it, forestry affords a life 
work with the satisfying promise of a life 
interest. Opportunities for both moral 
and material values lie along its road. 
There is, of course, the beginning stage, 
while the young forester is proving him- 
self and winning his spurs. Physical 
hardships and social sacrifices may have to 
be endured. There is the inevitable ef- 
fort, customarily under ethical tenets, to 
make one’s own light glow brightest. 
But there is opportunity for creative 
work, for service, for success. And 
“room at the top”’ is still a matter of fact 
rather than of myth for those who are 
qualified and determined. It is not too 
much for the diligent forester to look for- 
ward to days of comparative comfort and 
satisfaction. 
II 

Forestry, subject to the same limitations 
as other lines of endeavor, is in fact 
becoming a very promising career. It 
would be unfair to leave the impression 
that there currently exists an insatiable de- 
mand for and no unemployment among 
forestry trained men, that every person 
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who enters the profession becomes an 
ultimate success, or that nothing is being 
done to fill requirements for trained 
men; nor, for that matter, that every able 
forester is presently and permanently 
satisfied in his niche. I know of no pro- 
fession which can make that boast. But 
with the seemingly growing conscious- 
ness, public and private, of the impor- 
tance of scientific forest management and 
technical handling of forest products and 
by-products, it seems fair to predict that 
the demand for silviculturists and wood 
technologists, for chemists, ecologists, and 
others basing their science on timber and 
timber products will in normal times 
assure to the fit and willing an oppor- 
tunity for satisfactory employment 
through many years to come. 

The early stages of its pioneer days have 
been lived by others and are over. A 
broadening of the base, to apply a popu- 
lar phrase, is going on. There is a 
growing appreciation of the importance 
of trees as one of the nation’s most val- 
uable resources. Even the purely com- 
mercial timber adventurist, to say nothing 
of the well managed timber and lumber 
company, is beginning to see the many 
ways in which trained professional man- 
agement or research brings increased in- 
come and benefits as compared with those 
resulting from former random or tradi- 
tional methods and practices. True, not 
all such concerns, nor even all states and 
cities possessing forest tracts, have 
reached the point of full conviction com- 
pelling them to satisfy their own or pub- 
lic requirements in these respects. Far 
from it. Increasingly strong, however, 
grows the belief that unless private tim- 
berland owners manage their holdings 
with full recognition of the public in- 
terests involved, the public will protect 
its own interest by doing the job itself. 
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In either case there is need for the tech 
nically trained forester 

To date, the leading single employer 
of foresters has been the federal govern 
ment, primarily through the U. S. Forest 
Service, and 
activities. But such employment by no 
means preempts the field. Nearly all of 
the states and many cities have found it 
desirable and advantageous to place their 
forests and parks under some form of 
trained management. Then there are the 
broad fields of private and commercial 
service. Clubs, recreational resorts, and 
private estates have afforded much work 
for the professional forester employed 
either on a continuing or on a consultant 
basis. A few individuals or firms of 
foresters have established for themselves 
national recognition. In addition to find- 
ing their services in considerable demand 
for both private and commercial consulta- 
tion, these also furnish some employment 
to beginners. Leading lumber and tim 
ber companies have placed many men 
trained in forestry schools in key posi- 
tions where they can study, plan, and con- 
trol important phases of their operations 
in raw material development and produc 
tion, in the finishing processes, and even 
in distribution service. Similarly large 
numbers are employed in the pulp and 
paper industries 

There are other, 
pected, opportunities for employment 
Public service water companies, for in- 
stance, depending for supply upon pro- 
tected watersheds, find forest manage- 
ment in their water sources their safest 
form of insurance. Forest planting is an 
adjunct of agricultural or civil engineer- 
ing in preventing soil or land erosion 
Railroads and mining companies possess- 
ing extensive forest tracts along their 
rights of way or as a part of their hold- 
ings are finding trained management of 


elsewhere in specialized 


sometimes unsus- 
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these tracts conducive to profitable opera- 
tion both for their own and for commer- 
cial requirements. The cellulose, rayon, 
cellophane, paper, and other industries 
are coming to depend more and more 
upon the wood chemist, frequently a for- 
estry trained man who has deliberately 
cross-bred his sciences to meet a crying 
demand. There is the field of research 
with laboratories such as the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory maintained by the U. S. 
Forest Service at Madison, Wisconsin, 
where the properties of wood and the 
factors affecting its use are being care- 
fully investigated with thoroughly mod- 
ern scientific formulae and equipment. 
There is, also, the ever present, ever 
broadening opportunity in the field of 
scholarship and teaching. 


Ill 


Forestry as a formal science has been 
taught in this country only since about 
1895 or shortly thereafter. The first 
recognized course of consequence was of 
a peripatetic character given, beginning 
about 1897, by the distinguished C. A. 
Schenck in connection with his work on 
the Vanderbilt estate at Biltmore, North 
Carolina. A small private class received 
their instruction principally out in the 
woods, seated on boughs and leaf duff or 
walking in and out among the trees with 
the learned professor, drinking in the 
science he had acquired in European 
studies, seeing for themselves the diseases 
and difficulties of tree life and learning 
primarily the therapeutics of silviculture. 

In America the science has greatly 
broadened and forged ahead since those 
early studies largely devoted to silvicul- 
ture. No longer is specialized study and 
research in Europe considered a sine qua 
non of high professional standing. The 
science devoted mainly to healthy growth 
and managed cropping of timber has be- 


come merely an important division of an 
expanded and typically American profes- 
sion that follows the tree scientifically, 
not alone to its ultimate behavior in use, 
but to the possibilities of its economic re- 
utilization as well, halting from time to 
time on its course to explore potentially 
profitable channels for the use of by- 
products or to ferret out desirable scien- 
tific information. 

In 1898 a professional school of for- 
estry was opened at Cornell University 
and was followed in 1900 by a similar 
course at Yale University. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan undertook such in- 
struction in 1903 and in the same year 
the state of Pennsylvania established a 
school at Mont Alto, Pennsylvania. 
Today 25 institutions give courses leading 
to a degree in forestry and more than 50 
include some phase of forestry in their 
curricula. It is estimated that no fewer 
than 2,000 young men are studying in 
forestry schools in this country. Generally 
speaking, because of the differences in 
both geographic conditions and national 
methods and use problems, there is little 
competition between the American and 
the foreign trained forester. 


IV 


Although twenty years ago the federal 
government afforded employment to more 
than half of the trained American for- 
esters, while at least 95 per cent of them 
had at one time or another been in such 
service that situation has been radically 
reversed in recent years. Eliminating 
from consideration the large number at 
present temporarily employed in the 
emergency conservation work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National 
Recovery Administration, the Civil 
Works Administration, and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, over 900 forestry 
trained men are regularly required in the 
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Forest Service alone, undoubtedly the 
largest single group under one employer, 
but estimated to represent at this time a 
decidedly minor percentage of availables. 
In the recent emergency activities this ser- 
vice has also been able to throw open 
valuable training opportunities to hun- 
dreds of additional young foresters as 
well as to afford temporary employment 
to some more experienced men who have 
suffered from the business and industrial 
curtailments of recent years. 

Besides the Forest Service, the federal 
government also employs a limited num- 
ber of additional foresters in certain spe- 
cialized activities such as exist under the 
Office of Indian Affairs and other bu- 
reaus. A few, even, are engaged by the 
Treasury Department on income tax 
work. But the great majority of foresters 
now find employment with the states, 
with lumber and pulp companies, and 
with an increasing number of private in- 
dustries. In fact, there is a considerable 
demand for wood technicians both in 
competitive and in wood utilizing 
industries. 

The work of the forester—and I have 
used the term collectively throughout to 
include those pursuing courses in forestry 
and its allied subjects with a view to de- 
voting themselves to forest work or work 
intimately associated with the main prod- 
ucts of forests—is as varied as are his op- 
portunities to be of service. Laboratory 
forestry avocations, such as many wood 
technologists pursue, may have their in- 
ceptions in the woods but later lead to 
pursuits and peregrinations too numerous 
and too similar to those we find in de- 
partures from law, engineering, and other 
callings to permit either enumeration or 
detailed discussion. The wood engineer 
may find himself with an electric equip- 
ment company devising economical bases 
for telephone boxes, engaged on data re- 
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search for some pulp or lumber company, 
or adding to the thousands of existing 
wood uses for some interested manu- 
facturer. Or he may gravitate toward 
government employment or the field of 
teaching. 
V 

Romance of another sort is afforded the 
nature-loving type whose work is prima 
rily in the woods. Out where the trees 
stretch toward the open stars and nature 
in the raw approaches primal roughness, 
many men find a contentment with their 
work that no civilized luxury could give 
them. Hills to range and salvage, timber 
to cruise and fell, logs to saw and scale, 
watersheds to protect, wild life to control 
and shelter, fires—raging red infernos 
to scotch and prevent, or perhaps, some 
tamer control over grazing lands mixed 
with spells of fencing and of road build 
ing are engaging routines for many. Each 
has its thrill and its hazard, but the hard 
ships seem little more discouraging than 
the sticking of a valve to the mechan 
ically minded motorist. That is one rea 
son they are there, to mect and overcome 
nature’s handicaps. They are the pio 
neers who conserve nature's blessings and 
resources, who make better trees grow or 
who make trees grow where, because of 
fires or other abuses, no trees grew be 
fore. They make more or better planks 
come out of better or larger logs. They 
make water to sink down through retain- 
ing roots and leaf mold deep into the 
earth so that cool continuous streams may 
flow forth and they prevent water from 
rushing off bare hillsides, robbing the 
earth of valuable soils to clog and muddy 
our rivers. They make deer and cattle 
and birds to abound, but not beyond the 
capacity of the forest feeding grounds 
They make sport for hunters and fisher 
men, and scenic marvels and playgrounds 
accessible to campers and tourists. Out- 
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posts of our centralized civilization, as 
public employes and even in most cases 
of private employment they are perform- 
ing a service to the nation. 

Who cannot thrill with the ideal? 
True, but few of us are so strongly im- 
bued with the spirit and temperament of 
the natural pioneer that we would be 
willing to stay with such a life for long. 
But there is a life for those who love it 
and can stand it and who see at the end 
of each year new service to perform at the 
expense of only a few personal hardships. 
This is not the cloister to which the 
average forester perennially and eternally 
commits himself. A few years of it, how- 
ever, usually comprise his initiation, and 
the true forester is prepared to go back 
for longer or shorter spells as work and 
duty may require. There has been, in 
fact, more than one case in which the 
luxury-coddled, city bred boy, after get- 
ting his tender feet calloused, would far 
sooner face a mountain cat—despite the 
hardships of rough life, despite the sep- 
aration from friends and family, despite 
the recollection of choking, sweating, ex- 
hausting days and nights of wielding a 
fire tool—than to face a typewriter, an 
engineer's plotting board, or the em- 


barrassing scrutiny of a city that was once 
his. 

Such existence is not always thrilling in 
the concrete. Daily toils and daily con- 
flicts in the forests are just as routine as 
elsewhere in life and, as a rule, more ex- 
acting. But nature does afford some com- 
pensation to those who can take it. 

I have tried to sketch in barest outline 
the possibilities for the student who 
would carve a career out of the great 
forests or their products as they find their 
way to the uses of civilization. This must 
not be construed as an open invitation to 
all who do not know what else to do with 
themselves. But for those who have real 
possibilities, who are temperamentally 
suited, able, and willing there is ample 
room. Probable success lies ahead of 
them. It is hoped the foregoing may 
provide an ample prospectus for those 
whose talents and aspirations qualify 
them so that, if interested, they may not 
overlook the possible selection of this 
career solely through lack of familiarity 
with it. In the main it has been neces- 
sary to idealize. Forestry is, after all, just 
another chapter in life's book on careers 
It is one of the less widely read chapters 
and, to those adapted to its lessons, 
should prove one well worth scanning. 


Schools for Training in Forestry 


The following list, taken with slight 
changes due to recent events, from Graves 
and Guise Education (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1932), 
“includes the forest schools in the United 


I oresit 


States and Canada’”’:— 


A. Forest Schools in the United States 
I. Graduate Fore si Sc hools 
1. Cornell University, New York State 


College of Agriculture, Department of For- 
estry, Ithaca, New York. Established 1910 


2. Duke University, Duke Forest, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. Established 1930 

3. Harvard University, Bussey Institu- 
tion for Research in Applied Biology, in- 
cluding Dendrology, Silviculture, and For 
est Management, Harvard Forest, Petersham, 
Massachusetts. Established 1904. 

4. Yale University, School of Forestry, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Established 1900 


Il. Undergraduate Forest Schools. 


5. California, University of, Division of 
Forestry, Berkeley, California. Established 
1914. 
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6. Colorado State Agricultural College, 
Department of Forestry, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. Established 1911 
*7. Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Connecticut. Established 1923. 

8. Georgia, University of, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, Division of Forestry, 
Athens, Georgia. Established 1906. 

9. Idaho, University of, School of For- 
estry, Moscow, Idaho. Established 1909. 

10. lowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Division of Agriculture, 
Department of Horticulture and Forestry, 
Ames, Iowa. Established 1912. 

11. Louisiana State University, Depart 
ment of Forestry, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Established 1925. 

12. Maine, University of, Department of 
Forestry, Orono, Maine. Established 1903 

13. Michigan State College, Department 
of Forestry, East Lansing, Michigan. Estab- 
lished 1903. 

14. Michigan, University of, School of 
Forestry and Conservation, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Established 1903. 

15. Minnesota, University of, College of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics, 
Division of Forestry, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Established 1900. 

16. Montana, University of, School of 
Forestry, Missoula, Montana. Established 
1914. 

17. New Hampshire, University of, De- 
partment of Forestry, Durham, New Hamp- 
shire. Established 1911. 

18. North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Department of 


*Connecticut Agricultural College. Prescribed 
course in forestry incomplete for professional re- 
quirements. 


Forestry, Raleigh, North Carolina Estal 
lished 1929 

19. Oregon State College, School of For 
estry, Corvallis, Oregon. Established 1910 

20. Pennsylvania State Penn 
sylvania State Forest School, State College 
Pennsylvania. Established 1906 

21 Purdue University, School of As 
culture, Department of Forestry, Lafayette 
Indiana. Established 1926 . 

22. Syracuse University, New York Stat 
College of Forestry, Syracuse New York 
Established 1911 

23. Utah State 
School of Agriculture and Forestry Depart 
ment of Forestry and Range, Logan, Utah 
Established 1927. 

*24. Washington, State College of, De 
partment of Forestry and Range Manage- 
ment, Pullman, Washington Established 
1907 

25. Washington, University of, Colleg 
of Forestry, Seattle, Washington. Established 
1907. 


College, 


Agricultural College 


B. Forest Schools in Canada 


] British Columbia, 
Faculty of Applied Science, Department of 
Forestry, Vancouver, British Columbia. Es 
tablished 1921 

- Laval University, Quebec Forest 
School, Quebec, Canada. Established 1910 

3. New Brunswick, University of, De 
partment of Applied Science, Course in 
Forestry, Frederickton, New Brunswick. Es 
tablished 1908. 

4. Toronto, University of 
Forestry, Toronto, Canada. Established 190 


University of 


Faculty of 





*Washington State College. Three-year curr 


lum in forestry 


Reading References on Forestry 


The following references are taken 
from the bibliography of occupational in- 
formation prepared by W. E. Parker for 
the National Occupational Conference. 
Numerous references to forestry in books 
and reports of more general character are 
not included. Commentary is omitted. 


Allen, Frederic J. Studies of Occupations. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1921. 
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Bailey, I. W. and Spoehr, H. A. The Rol 
Research and the Development of Foresiry in North 
America. New York, Macmillan Co., 192 

Becknagel, Arthur B. and Spring, S. N. Fore 
try. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1929 


Bishop, A. L. and Keller, A. G. Industry and 
Trade. Boston, Ginn and Co., 1918, pp. 31-3 
“Forests.” 

Boerker, R. H. Douai. Owr National | 


New York, Macmillan Co., 1926 

Bureau of Education Bulletin. Education in 
Forestry. Reports of Proceedings of Second Na 
tional Conference, December 1920 
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“NEW FRONTIERS IN GUIDANCE” 


This is the title given to Section Two of this issue of Occupations, 


the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


The additional section is devoted 


entirely to a report of the Western Guidance Conference held at Inter- 
national House, Berkeley, California, December 29, 1933, to January 4, 
1934, under the auspices of the National Occupational Conference. It 
contains, besides a general account and interpretation of the meetings 
and a full statement of the final recommendations, the various papers that 
were presented and summaries of the group and panel discussions. Thus 
it is more than a report, it is an up-to-date textbook of progressive 
thought and practice in the guidance field and in every major department 


of that field. 


To meet the expected demand an extra printing of 


Section Two has been ordered, and copies will be available at 50 cents 


each. 
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LinDA A. EASTMAN 














We feel that this article, which is reprinted with few omissions from 
the “Bulletin” of the American Library Association for January, 1932, is 
still most timely and pertinent. The information it contains should be 


brought to the attention of counselors as well as librarians 


The author, 


Miss Eastman, is giving special thought to the vocational guidance of 
adults and has made the Cleveland Public Library an excellent place to go 
for helpful information about vocations. Members of the National Voca 
tional Guidance Association and the various other personnel organizations 
convening in Cleveland are invited to visit the library and talk with Miss 


Eastman about her work there. 


HE TYPES of service which the li- 

i brary can render are perhaps more 

numerous than is generally real- 
ized. First comes the provision of the 
best literature on vocations, including 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, and 
other material. The range of subjects 
and the quantity of literature required to 
meet the general demand of any city is 
great, while the special local industries 
and occupations must be given particular 
attention, with generous duplication of 
books relating to them. It is of prime 
importance that these collections be kept 
vital by the constant addition of the latest 
publications. In many vocational sub- 
jects, out-of-date material is practically 
useless (except for historical and research 
purposes) and in some instances its unin- 
formed use may be positively detrimental. 
The current professional, scientific, busi- 
ness, technical, and trade journals are 
therefore frequently more necessary than 
the books themselves. 

As the library collections grow in size 
and complexity, the usual processes of 
classification and cataloging are not suffi- 
cient to make the material easily available. 
Better trails are needed through the tim- 
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ber. Some of the aids to more expedi- 
tious and intelligent use of the library 
books are bibliographies, special lists, and 


various analytical indexes. 


Indexes Found Indispensable 


Although I am taking my illustrations 
from the library with which I am most 
intimately acquainted, I believe them to 
represent types and trends of service in 
many libraries in this country. Among 
the card indexes compiled by the Cleve- 
land Public Library, as special aids, are 
three which are proving their value in 
vocational work: 

1. All of the best material in the 
library on vocations, both collective 
and specific, is being carefully se 
lected and listed. This index, still in 
the making, should prove an increas 
ingly useful guide, especially when 
time can be found to annotate it and 
to indicate whether the treatment is ele 
mentary or advanced. It will also re 
veal the lack of satisfactory books on 
subjects about which more material ts 
needed. 

2. An analysis of the catalogs of 
some four hundred colleges and special 
schools, for the less usual courses of- 
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fered, including all of the colleges and 
universities approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. This 
index tells where to get a good course 
in music along with a college degree, 
where to go for training in naval archi- 
tecture, plant pathology, optometry, or 
what not, so that the prospective stu- 
dent can readily compare the courses in 
several institutions and select that 
which best meets his needs. 

3. Opportunities for adult education 
is an index which now includes 395 
agencies. For Cleveland only, subjects 
have also been listed to the number of 
305. The Cleveland list has been du- 
plicated for the library system and 
other adult education agencies, and in 
1928 the Cleveland Adult Education 
Association published 5,000 copies for 
distribution. 


In penetrating a dense forest, it is easy 
to stray from even a well blazed trail, and 
human guides become necessary. So it is 
in the library: many of those who come 
for vocational information or aid are un- 
skilled in the use of books and libraries, 
and need individual attention and advice. 
The work of our readers’ advisers and 
special staffs (particularly those of the 
Technology and Sociology divisions, the 
Business Information Bureau, and the Ex- 
tension Division for Adult Education) is, 
therefore, in no small part, of a voca- 
tional nature. 


Aid Given Unemployed 


There is, naturally, increased searching 
of employment columns in newspapers 
and trade journals. Many girls and 
women are using books which will aid 
them in brushing up on shorthand, to 
qualify them for a wider range of work; 
some of them are attempting to improve 
their English and request aid in spelling, 
pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary 
building, and composition; others are tak- 


ing up the study of foreign languages for 
use in business correspondence, especially 
Spanish and Russian. Opportunities for 
suggestive guidance through reading are 
continuous. Books on general office 
work, secretarial training, bookkeeping, 
and accounting are in great demand. A 
man who lost a limb in an industrial ac- 
cident in a steel mill, facing the need of 
preparing for an entirely different line of 
work, appealed to the library for a list of 
books on accounting which might fit him 
to pass a C. P. A. examination. The list 
was submitted to an expert accountant for 
approval, and the man has followed it 
through from the first book to the last. 
A bookkeeper out of work asked a 
branch librarian for suggestions as to free 
opportunities to study higher account- 
ancy; she could only say regretfully that 
there were no free courses being given 
and suggest that the best book on the sub- 
ject, plus his interest and desire to learn, 
might help. He used every book on ac- 
countancy at the branch, others were bor- 
rowed from the main library for him, 
and, after some months of intensive 
study, he reported having a position, 
though only a temporary one. He con- 
tinued his study, the position developed 
into a permanent one, and he was able to 
hold it. 

A few of the other occupations con- 
cerning which requests for books or read- 
ing courses have been numerous, both at 
the main library and the branch libraries, 
are salesmanship, advertising, book-sell- 
ing, business economics, journalism, 
short-story writing, interior decoration, 
and the various trades. There is constant 
need of guidance or advice in selecting 
the books best fitted for the individual. 
Vocational requests come from engineers, 
mechanics, and technical workers. The 
number of those studying steam-boiler 
work and of those trying for such public 
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offices as deputy sheriff and customs of- 
ficer has increased greatly. The necessity 
for passing civil service examinations 
brings many of these men to the library. 
“What can I find to help in studying for 
a civil service examination?” is a frequent 
question, and all branches of that service 
are investigated. The library obtains the 
statements of requirements for these ex- 
aminations from the local Civil Service 
Board and from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, and maintains files of ex- 
amination questions used in previous 
years. Close codperation with our city 
civil service office has resulted in oppor- 
tunities for the effective guidance of men 
studying for these examinations, and a 
card of introduction to our technical li- 
brarian is one of the devices used in 
making personal contacts. For some 
weeks a woman came to a branch library 
for books for her husband who was pre- 
paring for an examination. One day she 
came in smiling, to say: “My husband 
wanted me to tell you how grateful he is 
to the library for the help it has given 
him. He passed his examination, and he 
owes it all to you. Now he is going to 
keep on studying so he can be pro- 
moted.”’ 


New Occupations Suggested 


Attempts to tide over the out-of-work 
period are shown in requests for recipes 
or formulas for making candy, polishes, 
soaps, and cosmetics, from readers who 
hope to be able to produce and sell some- 
thing which can be easily and cheaply 
made. Other instances are those of the 
people who are trying to do the odd jobs 
usually turmed over to tradesmen, as 
painting their own or other people's 
autos, shingling houses, and repairing or 
recaning furniture. Others are taking up 
fur farming; the raising of poultry, 
canaries, rabbits, or frogs; or mushroom 
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growing. Mushrooms are more plentiful 
and less expensive in Cleveland this win- 
ter than I have ever known them before 


Workers Made More Efficient 

The constantly increasing use of our 
libraries for help in their work by those 
who are employed is also accelerated in 
times of business and industrial depres 
sion, when success comes with greater ef 
fort, when retaining a position may de 
pend on increased efficiency, and when 
the loss of it may prove more calamitous 
than in prosperous years. Some of these 
readers want books on psychology, per- 
sonality, thinking and thought content, 
and conduct of life, as well as more 
thorough grounding in the fundamental 
principles and methods of their particular 
vocations. There are, of course, continual 
requests for help in solving the immedi 
ate problems of a specific piece of work 

An amusing request with tragic possi 
bilities came from the young woman 
anxious to carry dual responsibilities, who 
said, “Please give me some simple books 
on cooking. If I don’t learn to cook well 
and quickly I'll lose either my job or my 
husband. When I get home at night and 
try to get dinner, it takes me so long and 
I bungle it so that we are both savage 
by the time we sit down to our meal 


A Double Service 


Another young woman, a regular pa 
tron of one of the branches and an expert 
typist, asked for books to help her teacl 
English to a young German interior deco 
rator. He learned English, she began to 
study interior decorating, and both read 
up on opera to be ready for the grand 
opera season. From that association came 
a firm of interior decorators doing busi 
ness by mail, with the aid of books on 
sales letters, studied carefully by both of 
them before sending out their advertising 
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to lists of prospects whose addresses were 
obtained from the city directory at the 
library. At Christmas time, the girl 
came to show the branch librarian another 
product of the enterprise—her brand- 
new engagement ring. The library fur- 
nished books to help her and her fiancé 
to plan their wedding. 


An Inventor Guided to Success 


The other day a man said to one of our 
branch librarians, “I have been wanting 
to tell you how much I have appreciated 
these books,"’ and he proceeded with an 
account of a brush he has invented. He 
had followed the painter's trade for years 
and one day was set to painting a fence. 
At the end of the day both he and the 
“boss’’ were dissatisfied with the amount 
of work accomplished. He began to won- 
der if there were not some way of doing 
it more quickly and came to the library to 
read all that could be found for him on 
paints and brushes. He investigated vari- 
ous kinds of bristles, read up on patents 
and, after two years of reading, experi- 
ment, and waiting, he finally received 
word from the patent attorney in Wash- 
ington—whose name he found in a li- 
brary book—that the patent had been 
granted. He is now negotiating with 
brush-making firms who wish to market 
his product—a brush which will paint 
three sides of a spindle at one stroke. He 
says, “I never could have done it without 
the library.” 

Opportunity for constructive guidance 
over a period of years is illustrated by the 
following from our Municipal Reference 
Branch. Since the beginning of the de- 
velopment of radio, libraries have been 
swamped with orders for the latest books, 
which were often out of date before they 
had been in circulation a month. From 
the ranks of the builders of amateur radio 
sets, men of exceptional aptitude for this 


new electrical industry were drawn into 
practical radio work, often as mainten- 
ance men in our local broadcasting sta- 
tions. The library functioned in their 
advancement through providing material 
for their home study. 

The first municipal broadcasting station 
was set up for communication with the 
waterworks crib, far out in the lake. The 
men chosen for manning this station had 
some high school education. They had 
not specialized in electricity, but had 
some practical experience in the radio or 
telephone industries and had been enthus- 
iastic users of the library. When they en- 
tered the city service they went to the 
Municipal Reference Branch and were 
taken in hand by an adviser who per- 
suaded them to prepare themselves for 
the intricate and rapidly changing ad- 
vancements in the industry. With care- 
fully directed home study and much en- 
couragement from their adviser, who 
sometimes almost tried “booting” to wake 
them up to their opportunities, they were 
ready to man the police broadcasting sta- 
tion, when it was installed, and to head 
the staff of men servicing the police cars, 
when they were equipped with radio re- 
ceiving sets. As each new employe was 
added to the staff, he was taken in hand 
by one of the older men who supervised 
his study, still under the direction of the 
adviser, until the point was reached when 
the student realized that he needed 
broader formal education as a background 
for further technical education in radio 
engineering. Thus men have developed 
in a few years, from zero to the ability to 
use such books as Shea’s Transmission 
Networks and Wave Filters, largely 
through the use of the library, which fos- 
tered their interest before they turned to 
the school, will help them in their col- 
lateral reading through the school period, 
and will be their mainstay during the 
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years of development ahead. At present, 
one of these men is attending Case School 
of Applied Science and expects to grad- 
uate as an electrical engineer, others are 
taking special courses in Cleveland Col- 
lege or Fenn College, and some are study- 
ing at home. Probably none of them 
would have started his studies without 
stimulus and help from the library. 


Would-be Students Assisted 


One of the important functions of our 
Extension Division for Adult Education 
is to reach the educable individuals who 
might profit by use of the library, through 
contacts with and book service to groups 
such as the public evening schools, trade 
and commercial schools, labor unions, 
and fraternal lodges. There seems to be 
a great need for more simply written 
books for these people. The division also 
serves as the clearing house for informa- 
tion on opportunities for the training of 
adults. For instance, a workman asked 
about a school in machine work. He had 
had a good job for years in a brass 
foundry but, finding the work too hard 
physically for a small, slight man like 
himself, wanted to learn a new trade. 
After giving him the desired information, 
we learned that he had formerly been a 
watch and clock repair man, had had a 
good position, and liked the work. Some- 
times when puzzled over a problem be- 
fore him, he found a solution in books 
from the library, which never failed him. 
When we suggested that he try to get 
into that kind of work again, he said he 
did not know where such shops were lo- 
cated in Cleveland. Using the classified 
section of the telephone directory, we 
found the firms and their addresses. We 
telephoned the Webb C. Ball Company, 
where we became acquainted with a man 
who not only told us of two reliable 
watch- and clock-making schools (though 
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not local ones) but also said he would 
gladly advise any inquiries in that field. 
Two other requests of the kind followed 
shortly after. 


“Company-keepin’ Books” Found 

Of the increased number of readers in 
public libraries in time of unemployment, 
too large a residue (particularly frequent- 
ers of the newspaper rooms, fiction sec- 
tions, and the branch libraries in the 
poorest districts of the city) are the un- 
skilled laborers and the untrained or half- 
trained workers who come mainly for the 
warmth, comfort, and temporary escape 
from worry which the library offers; their 
demands were well voiced by the old col- 
ored woman who asked, “Could you tell 
me if you have a book that’s company- 
keeping’ to folks that’s worried?’’ Some 
of these readers are attracted by book ex- 
hibits such as Get ready for your next job. 
Many of them, if they could have been 
“caught younger,’’ would have been more 
susceptible to suggestion and to direction 
of their reading along helpful and prac- 
tical vocational lines. We are endeavor- 
ing to make this earlier contact through 
cards of introduction given to boys and 
girls who receive working permits from 
the board of education and through in- 
vitations to them to use the library for 
help in their work. The number of these 
boys and girls and an analytical statistical 
study of them give much food for serious 
thought. Such a study, made for Cleve- 
land by Miss Hickman of the board of 
education, shows that about 10,000 boys 
and girls go to work here each year with 
less than high school education. Of 5,266 
of these followed in 1928, 41.1 per cent 
retained their first positions less than a 
month, 28.9 per cent between one and 
three months, while only 31, or .6 per 
cent, remained one year or over. We are 
reaching some of them through their 
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places of employment, but for all too 
many it seems already too late—they are 
becoming the vocationless unemployed. 


The Whole Man Educated 


We realize that any permanent solution 
of the problems of labor, of technological 
unemployment, of social and economic 
change, can come only with more general, 
more effective, and more continuous edu- 
cation. Vocational training, in its nar- 
rower sense, will mever enable us to 
muddle through these world-wide trou- 
bles. As L. P. Jacks says: “I would main- 
tain that vocational training is the proper 
business of education. But the vocation 
to be trained for is the vocation of the 
whole man, and not of a part of him 


only. There is a profound difference be- 
tween the two things.” 

In this training of the whole man, the 
library can assist by encouraging him to 
read more widely, that he may be more 
broadly intelligent, more tolerant, more 
alert, and more adaptable. Perhaps the 
most far-reaching contribution of the li- 
brary to vocational guidance and to this 
whole business of living in an unstable 
world lies in the facilities offered by it to 
every individual for filling in the gaps in 
his education; for rounding out and en- 
riching his experience vicariously through 
reading; for gaining a background, and 
possibly, eventually, an ability to think 
things through to successful adjustments 
and the real satisfactions of life. 











AIRWAYS OF GUIDANCE 


HARRY DEXTER KITSON 











In this brief article Dr. Kitson 
makes a number of practical sug- 
gestions regarding the use of the 
radio in vocational guidance. Read- 
ers wishing to take or follow him 
up may communicate u ith him at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Note especially the invi- 
tation, and request for cooperation, 
in the concluding paragraph. 


N THE intervals between pzans of 
I praise of breakfast foods, face creams, 
astrology and cigarettes, the radio is 
sometimes used to serve the ends of vo- 
cational guidance. Though no official 
count has been made of the broadcasts 
devoted to this topic, the total number 


of hours would undoubtedly be high. 
Many persons and organizations have car- 
ried on broadcasts of long or short du- 
ration: Departments of Education, Ki- 
wanis Clubs, social service agencies, and 
private practitioners. 

When we examine the material used 
in broadcasts, we can see several purposes 
that have animated them. 

The first is that of propaganda for vo- 
cational guidance. The radio with its far- 
flung audience is a superb medium for 
use in proclaiming the aims and purposes 
of vocational guidance. There are many 
misconceptions of this subject among so- 
cial workers, parents, educators and the 
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The radio with its ubi- 


public at large. 
quitous voice can reach them all and 
clarify our aims. 

The second purpose is that of aiding 
persons who desire help in solving their 
vocational problems. This audience is 
limited only by the size of the population 
of listeners and comprises all young peo- 
ple facing the choice of vocations and 
parents who seek advice in guiding their 
children. 

The third aim of broadcasts in the field 
of vocational guidance is that of keeping 
workers in this field informed of the 
latest developments in their chosen work. 

In the broadcasting that has been done 
may be found illustrations of all of these 
objectives. 

Broadcasting of vocational guidance 
has also developed far enough to allow 
us to distinguish several techniques. The 
simplest and most frequently used 
method is that of calling an outstanding 
representative of an occupation before the 
microphone and asking him to give a 
talk on his vocation. This method has 
the advantage of personalizing the occu- 
pation and, if the speaker is well known, 
an attentive audience can be assured. 

But it has several weaknesses. The 
speaker, although an expert in his own 
line, may not be an expert broadcaster, 
nor is he likely to know the problems that 
young people face when making voca- 
tional decisions. Furthermore, it is un- 
fortunate that acceptable speakers are 
usually found only among the profes- 
sions; the trades and non-professional oc- 
cupations receive little attention. In one 
series of broadcasts featuring 19 voca- 
tions, all but three (agriculture, forestry 
and ceramics) were in the professional 
group. 

A second technique which is free from 
some of the limitations of a single 
speaker was introduced by the American 
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School of the Air, which in its broad 
casts entitled, ‘Vocational Guidance 
brought a representative of a vocation be 
fore the microphone and had him inter 
viewed by an experienced journalist 

With this plan, questions can be pre 
pared in advance by a vocational coun 
selor and those pertinent to a vocational 
decision can be discussed 

A variation of this technique is used 
by Daniel Poling, who, as director of the 
National Youth Radio Conference, s« 
lects from a vast number of inquiries cer 
tain questions which have general appli 
cation and has them read to him by Mr 
Sherris. He then answers them over the 
microphone. Mention should be made of 
the fact that Dr. Poling answers many of 
his questioners by mail, as well. 

Another technical advance remains to 
be mentioned, the dramatic skit. This 
technique, as a form of vocational guid- 
ance broadcast, was developed by the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education. Six skits were prepared 
by this committee: “Choosing a Job in 
1732 ws. Choosing a Job in 1932, 
“What Kind of a Boy is Bill?” “Tom, 
Dick and Harry on the Job,” ‘Planning 
Your Life Work,” “At the Crossroads of 
Education,” and “The Family Steps Out.” 
These were broadcast over a nationwide 
hook-up in the spring of 1932. The 
skits were accompanied by lectures touch- 
ing on various phases of vocational and 
educational guidance. The lectures were 
published in The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine for October 1932. These six 
skits have been published in a pamphlet, 
sold by the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. They may be 
used by anyone who cares to broadcast 
them. 

The favorable comments on these skits 
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indicate that this form of broadcast, 
which is admittedly popular in commer- 
cial broadcasting, should be expanded in 
vocational guidance. 

It is recommended that organizations 
interested in vocational guidance send 
for copies of the skits which have already 
been prepared and, through local dra- 
matic units, put them on the air over local 
stations. Some groups might even feel 
the urge to compose skits of their own. 
It should be mentioned, however, that 
such an undertaking is fraught with tech- 
nical difficulties peculiar to broadcasting. 

The committee referred to above is 
anxious to serve as a clearing house for 
ideas and material suitable for extending 
vocational guidance by means of the 
radio. The writer, as chairman of the 
committee, will appreciate any news of 
broadcasts which can be passed on to 
others who are interested. 


Nore. Since this article was set in 
type, word has come of two broadcasting 
programs that are somewhat off the 
beaten track. One in Rochester, New 
York, consists of a course in Occupations 
conducted over the radio by Mildred Lin- 
coln and other teachers. A group of chil- 
dren in the studio hold discussions under 
the direction of the broadcaster, while 
pupils in the schooiroom discuss the same 
matters, pauses being given while they 
make their responses to questions. By an 
ingenious method of numbering pupils 
in the schoolroom, the radio instructor 
can even call on particular pupils in the 
school. Naturally the classroom teachers 
render much assistance. 

In Cincinnati, over WKRC, a series of 
programs is broadcast every Tuesday eve- 
ning at 6:30 under the auspices of the 
Cincinnati Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. The periods are entitled, ‘A Visit 
to the Airport,” “The Union Terminal,” 
“A Hospital,” etc. 
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THE DAISY CHAIN 


DAWN POWELL 
HOHOHOHOHCHOHOHOHCHOCHOHOHOHGHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHO? 
Not all the good things that ap- 


pear in the magazines are printed 
in ours, but bere’s one from THE 
NEw YORKER which we are per- 
mitted to reprint. Of course, THE 
NEw YORKER isn’t edited for vo- 
cational guidance people, but this 
magazine 15, 50 what a perfect com- 
bination! 


gia they decided on 146, since 
Elinor could have her shrimps there, 
Violet could be seen in a suitably expen- 
sive light by her newest client, a Mr. 
Bule, and what Sarah preferred didn’t 
matter anyway. In the taxi, the two busi- 
nesswomen examined Sarah rather criti- 
cally, and Violet suggested a darker lip- 
stick and tying those ribbons on the left 
shoulder rather than right in front. 

“Look, Honey,” commanded Elinor, 
taking both hands to yank Sarah’s hat 
around, ‘‘this is the way to wear that 
hat.”” 

“I don’t like that doodad on the front 
of it,”’ said Violet, studying the hat. “I 
must take you to Nicky. Hats are so 
important. And you must let Karl do 
something with your hair.” 

“What do you think he'd better do?” 
questioned Sarah humbly. 

“Anything,” answered Violet. “And, 
darling, when Elinor takes you shopping 
tomorrow, remember never to get that 
neckline again. It's wrong for you.” 

Sarah tried to rumple up the offend- 
ing collar, but Violet said she might as 
well let it go for the day. Her two 
companions whipped out smart cigarette 
cases and smoked silently. Sarah had the 
guilty feeling that if she couldn’t have 
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dressed in some way to be a credit to 
them, she shouldn't have come at all. The 
decent thing to do to save them both em- 
barrassment was to throw herself out of 
the cab, lipstick, neckline, doodad, and 
all, so that Violet would not be mortified 
before her client. 

“Where do you think Sarah had better 
live when she comes in from the shore?”’ 
Violet asked Elincr. ‘She says she can't 
afford a maisonette on Beekman Place. 
The one we planned for her.” 

Sarah smiled apologetically at Elinor. 

“Not until I get to making money,” 
she explained. “I haven't decided what 
work I’m to take up first. And I only 
have about six hundred a year allowance.” 

“It's terribly brave of her,” Violet told 
Elinor. “No one ought to try working 
unless they have two thousand a year 
from home at least. Three thousand if a 
person is really serious about a career. 
Clothes alone cost that.” 

“What I’m worried about is whether 
to go into advertising like Violet or be 
a stylist like you or maybe go into an- 
tiques,” Sarah confided to Elinor. “I'm 
crazy about antiques.” 

“Never mind about that yet,” said 
Elinor with an indulgent laugh. ‘The 
first thing is to get a clever little apart- 
ment in the right neighborhood, get your 
charge accounts opened, and decide what 
type of clothes you're going to wear. 
Violet and I will go over that with you 
and tell you where to get everything. A 
smart satin first * 

“At least three complete outfits for 
lunching in nice places,” said Violet, and 
Sarah could not help looking self-con- 
scious at the wretched thing she had on. 
How wrong, how utterly, devastatingly 
wrong it was. There was Violet wearing 
fresh gardenias and a double silver fox 
tossed carelessly over her shoulder, and 
Elinor so reproachfully perfect in gray, 
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with every buckle and button carrying 
out the scheme set by her solitary 
emerald ring. How different from the 
trim, tweedy little things she had imag- 
ined as the working woman's wardrobe. 

“After all, my dear,” said Violet, “one 
doesn't work in the mines, you know. 
And as you get established, you'li find 
that more and more of your time is spent 
in smart restaurants. Keep that in mind. 
And do get a new lipstick. Men hate 
that messy kind.”’ 

“What about my being a stylist, too? 
How do I begin being that,’’ Sarah asked 
in a choked, earnest voice, because choos- 
ing a career was important; she hadn't 
enjoyed a day since Commencement, her 
début into the business world had been 
so much on her mind. It was fortunate 
she had these two older schoolmates, al- 
ready established, to whom she could go 
for advice. And they were being won- 
derful to her, she realized that, simply 
wonderful. 

“I began by a part-time job at Macy’s,”’ 
said Elinor. “But you couldn't do that 
on six hundred a year. Taxis and mani- 
cures and keeping fresh all mount up so 
It cost me around thirty dollars a week 
to work there, and you've just said you 
can't spend that.” 

“Why don’t you go in business for 
yourself?” asked Violet. “It's cheaper 
in the long run. My losses this year 
were only half what they were last.” 

“You're practically breaking even, 
aren't you?” said Elinor admiringly. 

“Will be soon,” Violet said. “Papa is 
so proud of me, and at first he was de- 
termined I should stay home and do the 
usual thing, but I wouldn't stand for it. 
It’s too, too superficial.”’ 

“That's the way my husband was at 
first," said Elinor. ‘Men don't under- 
stand that a woman is so much happier 
fighting her way shoulder to shoulder 
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with men in the business world than be- 
ing all wrapped up in cotton and cello- 
phane.”’ 

“If I could only decide what to do,” 
sighed Sarah. ‘Would you advise me to 
take up advertising?” 

“Perhaps, or maybe Vocational Ad- 
vice,” said Violet, and then clapped her 
hands. ‘My dear, I have the perfect 
plan! You must take that little office 
across the hall from me. It’s absolutely 
made for you.” 

“What a divine idea, Violet!’ Elinor 
exclaimed, stunned with admiration. 
“The perfect plan! And you can have 
the same decorator fix it up who did 
mine. A Victorian scheme with quaint 
wallpaper would suit you, especially with 
your name. Sarah Trott. Oh, perfect, 
Violet!" 

“We'll see about the lease right after 
lunch,”’ said Violet, ‘‘and maybe settle on 
an apartment for you around Murray 
Hill. Something severe and conservative 
to offset your youth. Men are terribly 
intrigued by that sort of thing.” 

“About men—I'm sort of engaged,” 
Sarah shyly began. 

‘‘My dear, when you get into the busi- 
ness world, you must not tell men about 
your being engaged,”’ said Elinor. “They 
hate it. It seems to throw them off com- 
pletely. I never mention my husband to 
a soul. Business is business is the way 
men feel about it, and you can’t blame 
them.” 


The taxi stopped before 146. Elinor 
took out a tube of mustache pomade and 
darkened her eyelashes, Violet made up 
her lips again. They both looked at Sarah 
and were silent, as if there was, after 
all, little that could be done now so far 
as her sartorial mistakes were concerned 
Sarah gallantly tried to pull her hat the 
way they told her to wear it. 

“Never mind, Honey,” said Elinor 
kindly. ‘You're all right. Violet and 
I will see that you get some grand clothes 
right away.’ 

As they waited for someone to answer 
the bell, the two older girls stepped be- 
hind her and looked her over thought- 
fully. 

“I think she'd better go to that Madi- 
son Avenue place and have two inches 
taken off the hips,’ murmured Elinor. 

“The very first thing,”’ agreed Violet. 
“Before you do anything else, Honey, 
you ve got to get two inches off the hips.” 

“John,”’ said Elinor to the doorman, as 
he opened the grilled iron gate, “I want 
you to give Miss Trott a membership 
card right away. She'll be coming here 
from now on.” 

As she took the sacred little card of 
membership with John’s initials sprawled 
across the printed name, Sarah forgot the 
shame of her neckline, her lipstick, and 
the errors in her figure; she straightened 
up proudly, for she realized that at last 
she was launched on her career, at last 
she was putting her shoulder to the 
wheel. 
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It ap pears from the study reported here by Dr. Gooch that jor OCCU pa 
tions in which 43,485,108 persons out of the total 48,829,920 gainfully 
occu pied in this country are em ployed, the information in print iS SO nade 
quate as to be of little, if any, practical value to vocational counselors 
personnel workers, or social planners. This is a broad statement of bis 
findings, which he gives below in specific terms. Most of the information 
in the books, monographs, pamphlets, etc., written to supply occu pational 
information, relates to a comparatively few occupations, mostly in the 
professional groups. There are doubtless reasons for this concentration 
of attention; but some fields are wholly neglected, or nearly so, while 
almost all the information that we do have "is of a general nature, in most 
cases not factual, and therefore valueless from a scientific stand point.’ 
Certain important items of types of information are given little space 
in the books, pamphlets, et cetera, are omitted entirely, or re ported vaguely 
or inaccurately. This study was made for the National Occupational Con 
ference as the result of a suggestion by Harold FP. Clark, whose coopera 
tion during the progress of the work the author wishes to acknowledge 
N A supposedly scientific age when the present economic order that has 








man is attempting to shape action by 

realities, it appears a striking incon- 
gtuity that the problem of unemploy- 
ment, although foremost in the minds of 
men, is receiving so scant an amount of 
scientific treatment. No problem can be 
scientifically treated without adequate in- 
formation. 

The purpose of the research here de- 
scribed was to seek out and identify the 
readily available information which we 
now have relative to the occupations in 
which the American people are engaged. 
It is with some misgiving that the in- 
vestigator reports that most of the ma- 
terial available proved to be of doubtful 
value. But this fact leads to the per- 
tinent questions: Might not this be the 
focal point of the problem of unemploy- 
ment? Might not this lack of knowledge 
be the monkey-wrench in the works of 
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brought the machinery to its present piti 
ful standstill? 

Educators, blindly training hundreds of 
thousands of students, sending them out 
into a world which seems not to need 
them; personnel workers, groping with 
the tools of their trade, many of them 
nebulous, shaped from personal experi 
ence and guesses; millions upon millions 
of unemployed—ail of 
them, should know 


them, each of 


that what may well 
be a major cause of the world’s economi 
impasse is nothing more nor less than a 
lack of certain types of occupational in 
formation. 

It might be pointed out, however, that 
there are the United States 


ports and monthly labor statistics now 


Census re 


available showing employment in primary 
production such as farming, 
quarrying, fishing, and lumbering; in 


mining 
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manufacturing, wholesale and _ retail 
trade, and distribution; in public utilities, 
hotels, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, 
banks, insurance, real estate, and trans- 
portation, to name only a few. 

These statistics are invaluable, and 
there are other sources equally indispens- 
able for the student of occupations. 
Among these are figures available for em- 
ployes on federal, state, and municipal 
pay-rolls; figures from certain profes- 
sional associations and trade unions; and 
monthly figures from trade associations. 
Furthermore, the NRA is making avail- 
able certain types of employment data in 
each major employing business and fig- 
ures showing changes in production quan- 
tity, prices, and earnings. 


But it must be realized that this in- 
formation is raw data and, accordingly, 
as worthless as is a cotton blossom to the 
unclothed man in need of woven cover- 
ing for his body, from socks to shirt and 


necktie. Just as the cotton must first be 
grown, picked, ginned, baled, spun, 
woven, and ultimately tailored, so must 
these raw statistics and data be sifted, 
categoried, and interpreted in their rela- 
tionships to the economic problem as a 
whole, if they are to attain their fullest 
possible worth. 

Attempts have been made in the past 
to utilize these types of data and to secure 
additional information for the purpose of 
giving us glimpses of American occupa- 
tional life. The investigation here re- 
ported was undertaken primarily as an 
attempt to define, in a preliminary way, 
the present status of available occupa- 
tional information, and to indicate just 
how complete an occupational picture 
may be drawn from it. 


II 


There were approximately 49 millions 
of persons gainfully occupied in the 


United States in 1930. Exactly what is 
known, beyond raw statistical data, about 
the various occupations of these 49 mil- 
lions? Certainly it is a matter of high 
importance to know whether or not oc- 
cupational information is available for all 
or for only a few of the various voca- 
tional and occupational fields. It is im- 
portant to know, too, how large those 
occupational groups are which in exist- 
ing studies have been so thoroughly 
neglected. 

How much occupational information 
we already have was one of the questions 
the investigator asked. What is its qual- 
ity? What is its value? What are its 
omissions? 

At first glance, the task of searching 
through the entire store of literature hav- 
ing any reference to the subject of occu- 
pations presents itself as a formidable 
one. Formidable it would have been in 
truth were it not for the aid furnished by 
some excellent bibliographies. They are: 
the annotated bibliography on vocational 
information prepared by Parker and 
Moyer; the annotated bibliography on oc- 
cupations for college women compiled by 
Woodhouse and Yeomans; the annotated 
bibliography on job analysis prepared un- 
der the direction of Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc.; and the bibliographies 
in such books as Hatcher's Occupations 
for Women, and Rosengarten’s Choosing 
Your Life Work. These bibliographies, 
particularly those with annotations, 
yielded valuable data as to the amount 
and type of occupational information now 
available. 

A source of data upon which this re- 
search was based is the new annotated 
bibliography prepared for the National 
Occupational Conference by W. E. 
Parker, which was nearing completion in 
the late summer of 1933, when the in- 
vestigation was undertaken. At that time 
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it contained nearly 8,000 references to 
occupational information. It was of par- 
ticular value because it was up-to-date 
and because it was an exhaustive survey 
of available occupational information. 

With the groundwork thus excellently 
laid for a searching analysis of what has 
been written in the past on the subject 
of occupations, the task of the present 
investigation presented itself as such an 
analysis. 

It was found that the references to vo- 
cational information could be grouped 
into two divisions for this study. First, 
there were the references to books, mono- 
graphs, and pamphlets, written expressly 
for the purpose of giving occupational in- 
formation and usually containing within 
one volume references to a number of 
occupations and covering a variety of 
phases of occupational information. Sec- 
ond, there were the references to a vast 
number of books, monographs, and 
pamphlets, all of which contain some 
topics of occupational information, but 
which usually treat them only inciden- 
tally. Such are the job manuals and tech- 
nical treatises, the histories of occupations 
and occupational development, the biog- 
raphies of eminent persons connected 
with certain trades or occupations, trea- 
tises designed for training purposes, in- 
spirational selections about vocational 
Opportunities, accounts of research, and 
the like. 

When this formidable array of litera- 
ture was, in a manner of speaking, culti- 
vated and thoroughly weeded, and the 
immaterial and irrelevant discarded, the 
task became easier. It was discovered 
that while thousands of references to oc- 
cupational information had been accumu- 
lated, there were only 138 books and 
monographs written expressly on occupa- 
tions. These were the meat. Only these 
would require detailed analysis. The 
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thousands of other references which 
treated occupational information only in 
cidentally were scattered widely in several 
hundred books and could be studied by 
sampling. 
Ill 

Let us consider first the study of the 
When it was completed 
225 occupational groups had been tabu- 
lated in the entire list, their references in 
the 138 volumes varying from a brief 
sentence or a meager paragraph to what 
would appear to be almost a complete 
description. For the sake of convenience, 


138 volumes. 


each occupational group is given a rating 
of from 1 to 10. A rating of 1, for 
example, would mean that there is prac 
tically complete and adequate informa 
tion available for that group, whereas a 
rating of 10 indicates that there is no 
occupational information whatever avail- 
able except certain types of raw data 
Ratings 2 to 9 indicate progressively less 
information, from the former 
shows that the information is of a high 
order and practically adequate except for 
a few gaps, to the latter which means 
that the information is so meager as to 
be of no practical value whatsoever. 


which 


These, however, are mere details. Let 
us at this point make a few observations 
presented by the results of the investiga 
tion. Let us sift and weigh the informa 
tion that has already been recorded con 
cerning the occupations of 49 millions of 
persons in the United States. 

Nothing can better illustrate the find 
ings of this research, and answer the 
questions which have been raised, than the 
accompanying chart. This chart offers a 
graphic picture of the amount and ade- 
quacy of occupational information avail- 
able for more than 200 different types of 
occupations. 

All occupations in the United States 
are listed in the chart under 11 large 
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groups, each represented by a bar, the 
length of which is determined by the 
number of persons included. The bars 
are subdivided into units, each unit rep- 
resenting a separate occupation. The 
value of the occupational information 
available for each of these units may be 
observed at a glance. 

What does this chart tell us? 

As we glance at the summary chart in 
the upper right corner, it is hardly pleas- 
ant to learn that for occupational groups 
containing 4,674,554 workers there is no 
available information whatsoever (except 
certain raw data), and that for 11,506,- 
465 additional workers occupational in- 
formation is so meager as to be of no 
practical value. The tragic truth of the 
matter is that for 43,485,108 out of a 
total of 48,829,920 gainfully occupied 
persons in the United States, available 
occupational information is so inadequate 
as to be of little, if any, practical value 
to counselors, personnel workers, and 
students of occupations. 

Only 3,673,700 workers have a rating 
of 5. This rating indicates occupational 
information of doubtful value which 
must, if it is to serve any genuine useful- 
ness, be supplemented by considerable ad- 
ditional data. 

There are out of all the workers in the 
country 1,670,912 gainfully occupied, 
following occupations of which the voca- 
tional information rating is 3 to 4. These 
alone, about 3.4 per cent of all the 
workers, and largely in the professions, 
constitute the only group about which 
there is occupational information even 
approaching the adequate. 

These discoveries about available in- 
formation concerning the various occupa- 
tions amount to real revelations to any 
person interested in occupational distribu- 
tion. It becomes clear at once how much 
is yet to be learned before there can be 


a scientific approach to the correct distri- 
bution of human talent. 

Here are a few striking examples of 
how ill-balanced has been the work of the 
past. Foresters and forest rangers are 
treated in no fewer than 32 of the 138 
volumes, and yet out of almost 50 million 
workers in the United States, there are 
only 8,057 foresters and forest rangers. 
Compare these with the millions in the 
laboring groups who are treated only 
seven times in the 138 volumes, and with 
a sentence in each case so scant as to be 
practically valueless from the point of 
view of information. Then there are the 
advertising agents, 49,020 in number, 
who are treated in 32 volumes. 

It is in the professional groups, how- 
ever, that the disparity between numbers 
and information appears greatest. Phy- 
sicians, with a total of only 153,803, are 
treated in 49 volumes; authors, editors. 
and reporters, with 64,293, in 48 vol- 
umes; lawyers, with 160,605, in 47 vol- 
umes; architects, with 22,000 in 42 
volumes; artists and sculptors, with 57,- 
265, in 40 volumes; social workers, with 
31,241, in 38 volumes; chemists, with 
47,068, in 37 volumes; and librarians, 
with 29,613, in 36 volumes. 

Furthermore, if the numbers engaged 
in teaching and nursing are subtracted 
from the total in the professions, there 
are left only a little over a million and 
a half. And yet it appears that much of 
the occupational information now avail- 
able is concentrated on these alone while 
millions of others are practically unmen- 
tioned. 

To supplement the detailed analysis of 
the 138 volumes the investigator at- 
tempted a less searching review of the 
thousands of references in the Parker 
bibliography to occupational information 
contained in books, monographs, and 
pamphlets not written expressly to yield 
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such information. Each of the refer- 
ences was checked as to the occupational 
group about which it purported to give 
information, the annotations were 
scanned carefully, and a small sampling 
of about 100 books was analyzed in 
detail. 

Investigation disclosed that in this 
group of references, as in the 138 vol- 
umes, the vast majority concern the pro- 
fessional group. In fact, except for a 
very considerable number of trade man- 
uals dealing with many of the skilled 
trades, the concentration of information 
on the professions is even more pro- 
nounced than in the 138 general volumes. 


IV 


The next step in the survey was to 
analyze the quality of occupational in- 
formation, which is the ultimate test of 
adequacy. By quality is meant the ful- 
ness of treatment and the types of items 
treated. 

The results here were far from encour- 
aging. Most of the writings in the 138 
volumes referred to concerned themselves 
with these items: (1) a very brief de- 
scription of the work to be done; (2) 
preparation—specific training, if any; 
(3) qualities—usually designated as per- 
sonal qualifications; (4) possibilities of 
advancement or promotion, in vague 
terms or generalities; (5) rewards and 
satisfactions — including very general 
wage information; (6) disadvantages; 
(7) opportunities for employment. 

These items, at first glance, might 
seem to cover a goodly amount of in- 
formation about a vocation from a num- 
ber of angles. But they only begin to 
touch the amount of information needed. 

Here are a few of the items less often 
mentioned in the books: (1) history of 
the occupation; (2) complete job anal- 
ysis; (3) the future of the occupation; 
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(4) seasonal aspects of work; (5) age 
of entrance. 

It cannot be denied that many of these 
items are indispensable to a thorough 
knowledge of an occupation. But are 
they sufficient? 

Further analysis of the quality of the 
information revealed that in innumerable 
cases the most desired information was 
treated the most carelessly. For example, 
practically all the books and monographs 
included descriptions of the general field 
of an occupation, giving considerable 
space to this information. On the other 
hand, the important item of salary was 
often disposed of with such a statement 
as ‘the salaries range from $15 to $60 
per week.” 

Likewise, information as to age of en- 
trance, seasonal aspects of work, actual 
opportunities for employment, possibili 
ties of advancement, and the future of 
the occupation was usually couched in 
very general or vague terms. 

Here, then, is the essence of the en 
tire investigation. When we ask, “What 
do we know about occupations?” we find 
that all the information we have is of a 
general nature, in almost all cases not 
factual, and therefore practically value 
less from the scientific standpoint. [: 
short, it appears that those items or topics 
of information—such as the description, 
history, and general analysis of the job; 
preparation and qualifications required; 
advantages and disadvantages — which 
may best be reported in more general 
terms have been given considerable space, 
and are more than adequately treated. 
On the other hand, it appears that such 
items as wages or life earnings, age of 
entrance, rate of turnover, rate of ad- 
vancement, seasonal aspects of work, ac- 
tual opportunities for employment, which 
are best reported in the form of actual 
statistics, are given little space, omitted 
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entirely, reported vaguely, or reported 
inaccurately. 

Accurate and detailed information of 
the type above suggested cannot be re- 
ported in volumes on occupational in- 
formation until surveys designed to yield 
such data have been undertaken. Such 
surveys have been already carried out in 
a few rare instances for limited groups, 
for limited areas, for a limited time, re- 
sulting in a certain static type of informa- 
tion. But regardless of whose responsi- 
bility it is to gather such data for all oc- 
cupations, throughout the entire country, 
and at frequent intervals, that responsi- 
bility must be recognized and assumed, if 
vocational counselors are to be a potent 
force in the correct distribution of human 
talent among the various occupational 
groups. 

In all the books, pamphlets, mono- 
graphs, and job manuals that were ex- 
amined one way or another in this in- 
vestigation—and they numbered thou- 
sands—there was found to be a decided 
dearth of information based upon ac- 
curate statistical data relating to such in- 
valuable items of information about the 
various occupations as: (1) number of 
workers actually employed on various 
levels; (2) rate of labor turnover; (3) 
number being trained; (4) average 
wages; (5) range of wages; (6) life 
earnings; (7) actual opportunities for en- 
trance; (8) chances of advancement, 
based upon actual numbers on different 
levels; (9) seasonal aspects of the work; 
and (10) careful prediction of numbers 
needed in the future. 

What information there was to be 
found was in most cases deplorable from 
the standpoint of accuracy and adequacy. 
Any information we have on wages or 
salaries, for example, for the most part 
gives only wide ranges, or bases its fig- 
ures on hourly rates, seldom giving any 


indication of the number of hours a week, 
or of seasonal aspects of employment. 
Often salary figures are based upon noth- 
ing more than opinion. Chances of em- 
ployment are more often than not 
discussed in vague terms without mention 
of the number in the field, the rate of 
turnover, trends of demand, and many 
other important factors bearing sharply 
on the issue. 
V 

The accompanying chart tells the story 
best. Not one group in the 225 has been 
rated 1 or 2, which means in plain terms 
that there is not in the United States to- 
day readily available information of such 
accuracy, covering such a wide range of 
topics, including such factual and statis- 
tical information in such detail for suff 
ciently long periods of time, as to give 
an individual a basis for a genuinely in- 
telligent choice of an occupation. 

And when we see again that for more 
than 43 millions of workers out of a 
total of nearly 49 millions in the entire 
country, whatever occupational informa- 
tion we have is so barren as to be of 
little if any practical value to guidance 
and personnel workers and counselors, we 
come face to face with the importance of 
the task before us, the gathering of occu- 
pational information. 

Counselors and personnel workers are 
in a strategic position to affect, and to a 
considerable degree to control, the distri- 
bution of human talent. To do this in- 
telligently means, among other things, to 
have occupational information which is 
accurate, up-to-date, and continuous 
What is needed, consequently, is that 
plans be set up immediately both for 
gathering and making available such oc- 
cupational information, and for determin- 
ing what constitutes the most desirable 
type of information for counselors. The 
former is a task of such magnitude, if 
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well done, that no single existing agency 
can readily undertake it. However, the 
National Occupational Conference as a 
clearing house for occupational informa- 
tion and as a cooperative effort in the 
field of occupational adjustment has al- 
ready served somewhat in the capacity of 
coordinator of agencies in the collection 
and dissemination of occupational in- 
formation. 

If the National Occupational Confer- 
ence will, in still another cooperative 
effort, lead in setting up standards for 
the type and quality of information most 
useful to counselors, and then extend its 
efforts toward a greater coordination in 
the collection and dissemination of occu- 
pational information, it would seem hope- 
ful that order may be brought out 
of a condition in which there is now so 
much duplication of effort, misdirected 
effort, and most important of all, so many 
tremendous gaps in the factual material. 


Perhaps of most immediate concern to 
counselors is that they have made avail- 
able to them in brief, statistical form 
those factors of occupational information 
which are now usually not available. 


VI 


To summarize, it is suggested that oc- 
cupational information hereafter be or- 
ganized into two major phases. The first 
would be that type of information which 
is more static in nature, needs only occa- 
sional revision, is now fairly adequate for 
some occupational groups, and includes 
the following type of topics: 

1. History of the development of the oc- 
cupation. 

2. Definition of the field and of each 
branch or division. 

3. Description of the work to be per- 
formed—that is, job analysis giving in some 
detail the operations for each job. 

4. Conditions of work such as the place, 
supervision, associates, and the like. 
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5. Qualifications required for success. This 
would pertain to the demands of the job 
with respect to such attributes as physical, 
mental, and emotional makeup of the in 
dividual. 

6. Educational requirements. As distin 
guished from personal qualifications, this 
would pertain to the required or desirable 
amount of formal instruction and extend to 
such matters as the courses of instruction 
where obtained, extent and cost of 
courses, time required, and the like. For 
occupations requiring little or no training 
before entrance on the work such informa 
tion as training possibilities on the job 
might be given. 

Agreeable and disagreeable features of 
the work. 

8. Means of securing employment 
The majority of these items of informa- 
tion could be published in fairly perma 


such 


nent form. 

The second type of information would 
include those topics or items which are 
now so seldom reported adequately and 
accurately and which are best reported in 
some statistical form subject to almost 


constant revision. These 


clude: — 

1. Number of workers in the occupation 
Labor turnover on the job 
Number being trained either formally 
or in lower positions 

4. Trends in demand for workers 

5. Average salaries, beginning salaries 
range of salaries, life earnings 

6. Seasonal aspects of employment—that 
is, the actual hours of employment per year 
not vague guesses. 

7. Hours of 
working day. 

8. Trends in capitalization of industry or 
business. 

9. Promotion possibilities in the work, 
based not—as often now upon guesses or 
mere enumeration of the number of levels 
of work, but on the actual number employed 
on each level. 

10. Much of the above actual statistical 
information should be supported by the 
opinions of those persons most in touch with 
the affairs of each occupation as to the prob- 
able trends in such occupation. 
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ADJUSTING YOUTH TO COLLEGE LIFE 
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In the December issue of “Occupations” Dr. Cowdery of Stanford 
University presented a conspectus of personnel activities in the colleges. 
It was stated in the preface to his article that others, dealing with par- 


ticular phases of the subject, would follow. 


This is one of the others. 


Dr. Wrenn is associated with Dr. Cowdery and is doing dynamic work 
in meeting student personnel situations. With Miss Garrett he bas given 
Stanford students an opportunity to tell about their difficulties. In doing 
so the two authors reveal some interesting similarities and differences in 
the problems of freshmen and those of transfer students. 


HE mental, social, and physical 

I development of the individual is 

a continuous process, but during 

the sixteen to twenty or twenty-five years 
of his formal education he finds himself 
passed or punted from one educational 
institution to another. Instead of merely 
being a human being who is learning to 
live, he is just about to leave some place 
and is therefore a senior, or he is a new- 
comer somewhere else and is therefore a 
freshman, or in the middle of a so-called 
course he goes to another institution and 
therefore becomes a transfer. These 
migrations give rise to problems of ar- 
ticulation. A setious gap must be bridged 
by the high school graduate when he 
enters the university. The recent devel- 
opment of the junior college has fur- 
nished an increasing group of students 
who matriculate in the university in their 
junior year. These adjustment problems 
have rested largely on the students them- 
selves, but progressive university admin- 
istrators realize that they are an important 
phase of the student personnel program. 


II 


With a conviction that the most prom- 
ising approach to an understanding of the 


significance of each of the difficulties 
which new students encounter would be 
through the students themselves, Stan- 
ford University made a study during the 
year 1932-33 of the first quarter adjust- 
ment problems of the freshmen and new 
Upper Division transfers. Not only did 
the information evolve out of the stu- 
dents’ own convictions, but it was ob- 
tained during the second quarter of resi- 
dence before time had dimmed the vivid- 
ness of their experiences. It is quite 
likely that the students were frank in 
their statements, for the check lists and 
accompanying request for cooperation 
were sent out on stationery of, and signed 
by a committee of, the Associated Stu- 
dent Body. 

The students tell an interesting story. 
Whether they are freshmen or transfers 
they have certain problems in common. 
The three with which they have to reckon 
most often are higher standards of work, 
inability to budget time, and slow reading 
habits. The one factor of least influence 
is lack of medical care, probably reflecting 
the accomplishments of student health 
departments at Stanford. When students 
have been in some university for a time, 
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they have learned to adjust themselves to 
typical situations, but when they are new 
to that environment, the adjustment is 
much more difficult. It is evidently af- 
fected by the amount and kind of previ- 
ous educational experiences. Therefore, 
the four problems to be expected more 
frequently among freshmen than among 
transfers are inability to budget time, 
slow reading habits, confusion in select- 
ing major, and too many required sub- 
jects. On the other hand, the two prob- 
lems that are more keenly felt by transfers 
than by freshmen are indifference of in- 
structors and time taken for self-sup port. 
On the university campus, students who 
have attended only public high schools 
are more likely to be confronted with the 
necessity of making adjustment to /iving 
arrangements and failure to make friends 
than are those who have attended private 
secondary schools. Senior college trans- 
fers, more frequently than those from 
junior colleges, meet the problems of new 
associates, but junior college transfers 
more keenly feel the responsibilities of a 
new inde pendence. 


Ill 


The check-list of possible adjustment 
problems, shown in the table on page 
40, consisted of items selected after an 
analysis of a previous survey of new 
students at Stanford University and of 
studies elsewhere. This list, headed by 
the directions: “Underline once all the 
problems that troubled you at all; under- 
line twice the most troublesome one for 
you,” was sent to 598 new students, 420 
freshmen and 178 new Upper Division 
transfers. Sixty-nine per cent of these 
replied, 71 per cent of the transfers and 
68 per cent of the freshmen. Although 
participation in the study was entirely 
voluntary, in all measurable character- 
istics, this 69 per cent sampling reflects 
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quite adequately the total group. About 
the same proportion of each group was 
on scholastic probation during the second 
quarter. 74.5 per cent of the total group 
of freshmen came from public rather 
than from private schools; 73.6 per cent 
of those returning check-lists came from 
public high schools. A total of 70 per 
cent of all transfers came from junior 
colleges and the balance from four-year 
colleges and universities; of those who 
returned check-lists, 66 per cent were 
from junior colleges. Of the total of 
598 new students, 70 per cent were 
freshmen while 69 per cent of those re- 
turing check-lists were freshmen. From 
these and other data, the sampling can be 
assumed to be adequately representative. 

Both freshmen and transfers, although 
varying widely in individual character 
istics and scholastic background, had the 
common problem of orientation to life on 
the Stanford campus. The extent to 
which they were confronted by the same 
problems is revealed in the table. 

It would be unfair, though, to identify 
the entire group of students by the one 
attribute of ‘‘new students,’ and to as- 
ume that each would have to make the 
same adjustments. Other characteristics 
make for differences and offer a more 
valid basis for the prediction of problems 
likely to be felt during the adjustment 
period. Many of the problems are found 
to occur with greater Irequency among 
freshmen, but others are more prevalent 
among transfers. The differences in each 
case are readily observed in the table. 

The greatest difference observed lies in 
inability to budget time, named by 42.6 
per cent of the freshmen, in contrast to 
18.2 per cent of the transfers. A signif 
cantly larger percentage of freshmen than 
transfers name slow reading habits, con- 
fusion in selecting major, and too many 
required subjects. Even after two years 
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PERCENTAGE* OF FRESHMEN AND TRANSFER STUDENTS REPORTING 
PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED DURING FIRST QUARTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 1932-33 





Percent of Students 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Problem Total Difference 
Group Freshmen Transfers (3) minus(4) 

Higher standards of work 43 41 46 5 
Inability to budget time 35 43 18 25 
Slow reading habits 32 36 23 13 
Confusion in selecting major 23 27 15 12 
Too many required subjects 20 23 10 
Impersonal nature of classes 17 14 22 ~§ 
Indifference of instructors 16 13 24 ~31 
Social conflict with study 16 18 ll 7 
Insufticient funds 15 12 20 ~§ 
Miscellaneous 14 13 17 4 
Living arrangements 13 12 19 7 
Fraternities or sororities 14 15 10 5 
New independence 12 13 10 3 
New associates Pork sotans 10 9 13 -4 
Time taken for self-support. “ 9 15 -—6 
Use of the library. bt 8 9 7 2 
Worry about home or family 7 7 8 -1 
Failure to make friends...... 6 7 6 1 
Lack of student activities. . 6 6 6 0 
Lack of medical care.............. l 1 0 I 





* These figures have been calculated to one-tenth of one per cent. 
error is available. For clarity of presentation only the percentages are given. 





of college work, transfers are not exempt 
from many of the problems confronting 
first-term freshmen. Many of the items 
seem to affect the adjustment of a larger 
percentage of transfers than of freshmen. 
In only two cases, however, are the dif- 
ferences highly significant. These are 
indifference of instructors and time taken 
for self-support. 


IV 


These differences can not be explained, 
but simply must be accepted as existing 
conditions. The three differences of 


In each case the probable 


greatest significance are entirely in keep- 
ing with one’s expectations. Successful 
completion of two years’ work in a junior 
or senior college almost necessitates an 
adjustment on the part of the individual 
student to inability to budget time and 
slow reading habits. Again, by the time 
a student has completed two years of col- 
lege work, his vocational interests are 
likely to be better focused than when he 
has just graduated from high school. 
This might account for less confusion in 
selecting a major, a problem troubling 
many freshmen. Many of the elementary 
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courses required in the various fields have 
already been completed before a student 
is admitted to the Upper Division, so 
there is actually more freedom in selection 
of courses, which, in a measure, explains 
the greater frequency of the feeling on 
the part of freshmen that there are too 
many required courses. No explanation 
suggests itself for the larger percentage 
of difficulty on the part of transfers be- 
cause of indifference of instructors, un- 
less is it because many of them have had 
their introduction to college work in a 
small college. 

Of outstanding significance is the type 
of school in which the student has previ- 
ously worked. It is of even more sig- 
nificance than the difference between high 
school and college. Of the two groups 
of freshmen, those from private schools 
have been confronted with situations 
more nearly like those at Stanford. The 
most significant differences are in living 
arrangements and failure to make friends. 
These problems are felt more frequently 
by graduates of public high schools than 
by those completing their secondary edu- 
cation in private schools. Boarding school 
environment has already furnished some 
experience in dormitory life. 

In some respects, the students admitted 
to the Upper Division combine the two 
extremes in types included in this study. 
Those entering from junior colleges, in 
personal matters, relate very closely to 
the public high school group, since a 
large percentage of those are from public 
junior colleges. Those students who have 
previously attended senior colleges have 
been in an environment more nearly 
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matched at Stanford, and so have, to 
some extent, solved many of the problems 
recognized by public school students 
The most noticeable differences in the 
problems checked by students from jun- 
ior colleges and those from senior col 
leges are found relating to new associate 
and new independence. The former with 
only 8 per cent of the transfers from 
junior college naming it, but 24 per cent 
of those from senior colleges, is expected 
to occur consistently more oiten among 
the latter group. The 


versed with regard to neu inde pendence 


Situation 1s fre 


Transfers from senior colleges were en 
tirely free from any difficulty because of 
that, while 16 per cent of the transfers 
from junior colleges named it as one of 
the problems influencing their adjust 
ment. 
V 

Obviously, it is difficult to measure t 
the last decimal place the extent to which 
a student is 
family or is bewildered by his new in 
On the other hand 


worried about home ana 
de pe ndence. wher 
expressions of opinions by the students 
exhibit marked 
scholastic background, it is clear that they 


such differences i 
must exert considerable influence on 
ease with which a student passes through 
the transition stage from high school to 
college or from one college to another 
Since these factors play an important 
part in the attainment of ultimate success 
it is clear that the university administra- 
tion must be vitally concerned in creating 
conditions and providing facilities which 
will enable the student to develop to the 
full extent of his capacities 
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THE EDITORIAL HEAVEN 
And Why Editors Don’t Go There 


Wearily we thumbed through the last 
issue of the magazine—the magazine— 
and wondered whom and where copy for 
the next one was coming from (we know 
our cases, and these parentheses save us 
from ending the sentence with a prepo- 
sition). At least it was not getting itself 
down lucidly on paper. Then we tapped 
away at the typewriter, “This is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of the 
editors. . . . This is the time for all good 
people to come to the aid of the editors. 
.. . This zs the time to come to the 
aid..." Yawns. More yawns. A little 
doze. What's this? Mail, the last mail 
of the day. Beautifully typed manu- 
scripts. Let us see. Here is the first one. 
What? No long tables with plus and 
minus signs, sigmas, or even probable er- 
rors? No tables at all? This is promis- 
ing. The first paragraph goes right to 
the heart of the problem, even gives the 
author's conclusions. That is interesting. 
I wonder how he arrived at them. He 
goes on to tell. He gives several con- 
crete cases. That's fine. And his style. 
Simple, clear, forceful, lightly scintillat- 
ing. Not of the study, but of the forum. 
And here is a little note: “Dear Editor: 
I have read your magazine and I think I 
get the idea as to what you want and how 
you want it. I have noted that Mrs. Fisher 
and Whiting Williams and Dr. Morgan 
and Dr. Rubinow and Miss Perkins do 
not have to be ponderous to be wise. 
Even Creative Group Thinking can be re- 
ported pleasantly as well as accurately. 
So I thought I would try my hand at put- 


ting my ideas about occupations on paper 
And here they are.” 

And here is another manuscript from a 
“working counselor to a working coun- 
selor.”” We read it carefully and eagerly. 
We do not have to insert commas and cor- 
rect spelling. Long, rambling so-called 
sentences do not have to be subjected to 
Gleichschaltung. Each paragraph has 
something like a topic sentence. And the 
entire composition has unity. Nothing for 
us to do but mark ‘‘Follow style’ and send 
it to the printer. A few more manuscripts 
like this and we shall leave our job to the 
copy boy and proof-reader. We shall go 
on a much needed vacation, to a land 
where there is no printing press and the 
natives have not learned to write. And 
then * * 2?! ! * * 2? Who woke us up? 
Well, there we go again. Right up in the 
very fastnesses of Heaven, and then 
plunged into the depths of inferno. It 
will never be. It can never be. There i: 
no Heaven for editors. There is only 
Hell. 

Nevertheless, we dream on and on and 
on. We aspire to the unattainable, we 
hope for the impossible, we aim at the 
moon, the sun, and the stars. We have 
had a vision and we must picture it. In 
this imaginary world of ours... . 

There would be thousands of contribu- 
tors, all eager to tell about their experi- 
ences and thoughts in the field of occu- 
pational adjustment. Out of their own 
professional needs they would sense the 
needs of others. Therefore their articles 
would be timely, pertinent, appealing, 
helpful. These contributors would say to 
themselves, “Now, who will want to read 
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this article? How can he use my experi- 
ence? What will his background be? 
How must I write for him? Am I giving 
him general principles, concrete instances, 
research results, or inspiration?” 

Our contributors would remember that 
our readers are for the most part 
the artists and the artisans in vocational 
guidance and education. Theirs is the art 
of applying information, principles, and 
practices to the daily process of enabling 
boys and girls, men and women, to make 
their vocational and educational decisions. 
Only the statisticians and other technicians 
are interested in long arrays of figures. 
Others want brief summaries and reveal- 
ing graphs. In any case, the figures must 
be translated into everyday English and 
common sense. 

Our contributors would interest their 
readers in the very first paragraph. They 
would then go on with their stories. If 
reporting an investigation, they would 
probably capture interest by giving the 
results first. If they were arguing for 
something, they would make their readers 
perk up by an immediate statement of 
the thesis. If they were describing some- 
thing, they would paint an attractive 
miniature. In any case they would not 
give their readers an excuse for laying 
down the magazine with a weary sigh af- 
ter a hasty reading of the first few lines. 
They would command attention and then 
continue to hold it. 

Our contributing staff, who by this time 
are beginning to get into the swing of 
the thing, would always write introduc- 
tions to their articles and would then duti- 
fully, ruthlessly, albeit painfully, excise 
them. It appears (and this thought comes 
from another one of our editors) that we 
write introductions principally as a mental 
wind-up for the real story. It helps the 
author's thinking but not the reader's. 
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To change the figure, it is the scaffolding 
which must be torn down when the build 
ing is finished. So our authors will bury 
their introductions and save us the trouble 
of both killing and burying. 

What our writing colleagues have been 
leading up to is the technique of writing 
a story backwards. It is the newspaper 
method. You may not like and, truth to 
tell, it is sometimes quite unwise to use 
it. However, with modifications sug- 
gested by discretion, it is a very effective 
way of conveying information whether in 
newspaper or magazine. The most impor 
tant, the most striking, the salient facts, 
go into the “‘lead.’" Then come the slight 
ly less important matters, and still fur 
ther on the details. If the reader's atten 
tion is caught by the opening sentences 
he will go on, and on, and then on, be- 
cause he will want to know what it is all 
about. If his attention is not caught, he 
will not read further, but will still have 
in mind the important things he read in 
the first paragraph. Note how Mrs. Fisher 
and Mr. Williams get their controlling 
ideas across in the first few paragraphs 
The rest is elaboration and illustration. 
Note Miss Perkins’ use of a striking story, 
beginning on the first page, a story which 
illustrates each of her several points. 

Of course, there is a very different 
kind of article. Take Broady and Clason’s 
“Guidance in Small High Schools,” or 
Millar and Odencrantz’s ‘Opportunities 
for the Handicapped,”” in which the in- 
terest must arise from a desire to learn 
about the whole program. These are in- 
formation articles which, incidentally, 
have found considerable favor among 
counselors. They give information which 
can be used. 

Our contributors would be brief. That 
does not mean that they would never 
write long articles but that everything 
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they wrote would #e/l, Although brevity 
is the soul of wit, it is not wit itself. 
However, combined with a sense of pro- 
portion, it will produce a style that is 
light and readable, and will even some- 
times teeter on the edge of humor. It 
will paint a picture with a light and airy 
stroke, for ideas are not conveyed with 
the head of a sledgehammer or of any 
kind of hammer, but rather with the most 
delicate touch of a magician’s wand. 

At this point the editorial staff con- 
ferred. Imagining that we are stylists, 
we are, of course, individualists. We do 
not agree, so we cooperate. One of the 
editors (you know the one who cavorted 
in gingerly and facetious fashion all 
around the serious problem of profes- 
sional tennis without ever daring to touch 


the hem of its garment) suggested (to 
prove, we suppose, that he is scholarly 
as well as sporting) that we quote Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s recipe for writing: 
“Have something to say, then say it.” 
He would not be harsh but thinks that 
a few words might be said about style. 
Waving a menacing blue pencil, he says: 
“Don't despise style. And don’t strive 
for style. Style is really the color of the 
writer's thought. Pater even said that 
‘style zs thought!” Think out carefull) 
what you have to say, and be yourself 
then you'll have some kind of style. For 
contrary to a widespread impression, styl 
isn't something put on, like a decoration, 
it is of the essence of the subject, the 
thought, the writer himself.” 

P. J. KR. 


Cro 


THE GOAL OF SUITABLE OCCUPATION 


The fifth of the ‘Ten Desirable Social-Economic Goals for America 
formulated by a special committee of the National Education Association, 
is discussed under the heading, ‘Suitable occupation” :— 

“A congenial life work is a first requisite of a rich personality. 
Society can help in three distinct ways to make this possible: (a) 
Guidance—Society should provide counsel as to what vocations youths 
should fit themselves for, taking into account the gifts, aptitudes, and 
tastes of the individual as well as the prospects of the various callings. 
(b) Training—with appropriate regard to what guidance efforts reveal, 
society should make available to all youths, according to individual liking 
and social need, the chief skills and technics which underlie current 


reputable modes of obtaining a living. 


(c) Placement and advancement— 


The individual worker today is in many cases so far removed from the 
control of his own occupational fate that society has a stake in con- 
necting him with a fitting job and in seeing to it that progress in his 
occupation results normally from efhcient work.” 
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NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Edited by 
Roy N. ANDERSON 


(May we ask that the secretaries of the 
various branches send reports to Dr. Ander- 
son at Room 203, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, after each 
meeting, so that this column may be a truly 
representative and comprehensive medium 
for the exchange of worthwhile and interest- 
ing ideas.—EpITor) 


New England 

The winter meeting of the New Eng- 
land Vocational Guidance Association 
was held January 10 at the School Ad- 
ministration Building, Boston. 

John F. O'Brien spoke on “The Edu- 
cational Problem as a Result of the 
NRA.” Professor O'Brien began by 
citing events, beginning as early as 
1920, which have laid the foundation for 
the NRA. He stated that a social revo- 
lution is going on in this country un- 
known to many people, and that to meet 
new conditions in business the present 
secondary education is obsolete. In his 
opinion, vocational guidance is needed 
now, and will be needed more than ever 
in the future to assist young persons to 
prepare wisely to take their places in the 
changing occupational world. 

Individual members of the Association 
have spoken on guidance before Parent- 
Teachers Associations in various sections 
of Massachusetts and Susan J. Ginn gave 
an address at the meeting of the Maine 
Teachers Association in Lewiston. 
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Northeastern Ohio 


The January meeting of the North- 
eastern Ohio Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation was in the nature of a “pep” 
meeting, preparatory to the big conven- 
tion. After the impromptu 
speeches were made by representatives of 


dinner. 


various Organizations in Cleveland, such 
as the Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Parent- 
Teachers Association, the Public Library, 
and various industries, as to how their 
organizations would help to make the 
NVGA convention interesting. 

The main speaker of the evening, Dr 
Allen, Professor of Guidance at Western 
Reserve University, spoke on “The Prob 
lems of Guidance.”” He emphasized that 
real guidance depends upon common 
sense and good judgment and not on a 
lot of records filed away. He pleaded for 
more cooperation between industry and 
the schools. “We are too far apart and 
each blames the other for its short 
ings.” He told of the part organized 
labor has played in giving the schools 
many of the advantages it now has, and 
advised that we cooperate by keeping 
our young people in school so that they 
won't take the place of adults in the 
working world. 


om- 


California 


Southern 


On January 19 the Southern California 
Vocational Guidance Association held a 
very interesting meeting which included 
important people from the business and 
educational fields concerned with prob- 
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lems of personnel, employment, and vo- 
cational guidance in Southern California. 

At this meeting, the delegates to the 
Western Guidance Conference held un- 
der the auspices of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference gave a very interest- 
ing report of this outstanding conference 
at Berkeley. The meeting was extremely 
valuable because it enabled those present 
to gain not only the educational point of 
view but also the business man’s point of 
view on problems common to both. 

The new officers for the coming year 
are:—President, J. Gustav White, Coun- 
selor of Men, Whittier College; Vice 
President, Winifred Hausam, Western 
Personnel Service, Pasadena; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mildred L. Foreman, Bureau 
of Occupations, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Virginia 

On December 1 this Branch Associa- 
tion held a very interesting meeting. W. 
C. Ikenberry, Principal of Jackson Junior 
High School, Roanoke, discussed the in- 
troduction of a guidance program in the 
school and the community. He stated 
that the recognition on the part of school 
officials and teachers of the need and the 
possibilities of pupil guidance, and an im- 
pelling desire to do something about it, 
constitute the first step in the formation 
of a guidance program. He emphasized 
that the introduction of such a program 
depended on the interest and the enthusi- 
asm of the principal. He also pointed 
out the definite need for close cooperation 
among faculty members. 

Martha Reely, Director of Guidance in 
Halifax County, spoke on “Guidance 
Program in a Rural School.” She stressed 
the occupational studies that are begun 
in the eighth grade and stated that many 
pupils continue the study of their special 
hobby all through the high school course. 


Correlation and integration, making the 
work evolutionary instead of revolution- 
ary, have been great factors in the de- 
velopment of the program that has been 
so successfully carried out in Halifax 
County. Her program has taken the busi- 
ness and the professional person into the 
schoolroom and pupils into the field of 
business where they may observe first- 
hand the activity of the world of work. 

Ruth Liverman, Principal of the 
Meadowbrook School, Norfolk, discussed 
“Guidance Program in an Elementary 
School.”” She had on display a project of 
the “World of Workers” which started 
with the kindergarten and went through 
the seventh grade. She showed clearly 
that individual differences should be con- 
sidered in every year in the child's life 
and that guidance is a gradual progress 
made by the pupil working under sym- 
pathetic and careful leadership with close 
follow-up. 

Awards were offered for the best work 
in an exhibit consisting of posters, book- 
lets, murals, wood carvings, soap carvings 
and a variety of other types of pupil ac- 
tivity showing various occupational stud- 
ies. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean of 
Men at the University of Richmond, 
awarded the prize to “Workers in Indus- 
try,” a huge booklet as a class project 
from one of the classes of the Highland 
Springs High School. 

Other posters which received honorable 
mention were: ‘Up the Tree of Success,” 
“Road to Success,” and a mural called 
“Occupations 500 Years Ago,” a photo- 
gtaphic display of the various groups 
studying occupational preferences, and 
“Public Service and Professional Service’’ 
—two drawings on cloth showing various 
people in occupations in each subject. 

At the business session the following 
officers were elected: President, W. C. 
Ikenberry, Jackson High School, Roan- 
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oke; Vice President, Martha Reely, Lee- 
Jackson High School, Alexandria; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ethel Walker, Senior 
High School, Roanoke. 

District of Columbia 

At the first general meeting of the 
Washington Branch of the Vocational 
Guidance Association held on October 17, 
Mrs. Hoag, representing the Education 
Committee of the American Association 
of University Women, spoke of the vo- 
cational interests of the Club and ex- 
pressed the Club’s willingness to cooper- 
ate in any way. 

Orrin Powers, Professor of Education 
at George Washington University, also 
representing the YMCA, was another 
speaker. He discussed the plans of the 
YMCA for starting a speakers’ bureau, 
holding conferences with the students 
under the guidance of business men, and 
compiling a list of occupations in Wash- 
ington. As this magazine goes to press it 
is reported that all the plans have gone 
into effect. 

Seattle 

This Branch Association holds monthly 
meetings on the fourth Tuesday of each 
month. For this year they are trying the 
plan of alternating a “speaker's meeting”’ 
with a “visit to an industry.” These visits 
to industries are followed by a dinner at 
which the discussion is led by depatt- 
ment heads or personnel directors of the 
industry just visited. 

Representatives of the vocational divis- 
ion of the U. S. Office of Education have 
lately been in Seattle making a survey re- 
lating to educational needs. Frank Cush- 
man, chief of the trade and industrial 
department, and J. R. Coxen, field agent 
for the Rocky Mountain states, directed 
the survey, the purpose of which was to 
determine whether training is needed or 
feasible in the various occupational 
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groups chosen for study. They conferred 
with school people and representatives of 
the selected trades and industries. Pre 
viously, A. E. Schoettler, head of the Day 
Trade Department and former principal 
of the Thomas A. Edison Vocational 
School, had made a preliminary canvass 
of the situation. 

Before the Edison School opened in 
September, 1930, Mr. Schoettler surveyed 
some of the trades for which training ts 
now being given in the school. He has 
recently studied the food preparation and 
sefving trades in restaurants, 
bakeries, and food factories, etc 


hotels, 


. as 
LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 
REPORT OF THE LEGISLATI\ 


COMMITTE!I 
JaMEs E. SIDEL, Chairman 

Most significant in the field of guidance 
and child labor 
of every state now in session in the rati 
fication of the proposed federal child la 
bor amendment. In a sudden spurt dur 
ing two weeks of December, 1933, five 
additional 
thus bringing the total number of ratify 
ing states to 20. This leaves sixteen ne 


is the sudden interest 


ratifications were recorded, 


essary ratifications to be completed before 
the Amendment becomes part of the fed 
eral constitution 

The amendment proposal is now pend 
ing in regular sessions of the legislatures 
of Massachusetts, Mississippi, Kentucky 
Rhode Island, New York and Virginia 


It will be considered at a special ses 


sion in Delaware when the legislature 
re-assembles in March, and possibly at 
special session in Tennessec 

Endorsers of the amendment, both in- 
dividual and organizational, have in- 


creased the vigor of their fight for it and 
the opposition has been suddenly aroused 
The opposition includes an exceedingly 
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limited number of considerably less rep- 
resentative organizations than those work- 
ing for it. In each state now in session 
a special campaign committee has been 
established. Literature and information 
concerning these central committees can 
be obtained from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Several local branches are discussing 
the question of apprenticeship and its 
relation to the NRA codes. Some consid- 
eration will undoubtedly be given this 
subject at the Cleveland Convention of 
the NVGA. However, the most impor- 
tant feature of this interest and activity 
is the follow-up which should be done 
subsequent to the adoption of any resolu- 
tions or program at the Convention. In 
this follow-up the members of the Legis- 
lative Committee hope to play an active 
part, in view of the fact that the codes 
or any continuation of the NIRA are es- 
sentially a legislative matter. However, 
the matter of learners and apprentices 
is so complex and of such wide interest 
that all Association members should give 
the matter their attention and the pro- 
gram their support. 


Clara Beyer, member of the Legislative 
Committee, furnishes the following fur- 
ther analysis of conditions in the states. 
This report will supplement that appear- 
ing in the February issue. 

“Though no complete survey has been 
made, correspondence and field contacts 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau indicate 
that officials who issue employment cer- 
tificates to children are cooperating with 
the National Recovery Administration by 
not issuing certificates for occupations 
prohibited by codes. The most common 
procedure when a child applies for such 
a certificate is to communicate with the 


prospective employer, informing him of 
the code violation involved in such em- 
loyment and asking whether he wishes 
to employ the minor under such circum- 
stances. Usually the employer has agreed 
not to employ the child. Most state de- 
partments exercising centralized super- 
vision of certification have sent instruc- 
tions to local officials, and uniform meth 
ods of conforming with code regulations 
have been worked out. 

“In most states from which informa- 
tion has been obtained certificates are is 
sued for occupations not covered by codes 
and, in industries not yet under perma- 
nent codes, for employment by firms that 
have not signed the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement. In a few states, 
however, local issuing officers have been 
advised by state officials not to issue an 
employment certificate to any minor under 
16, on the ground that such employment 
is contrary to the plan and purpose of 
the NRA. 

“In some states outstanding certificates 
for minors in occupations prohibited by 
codes have been recalled, in others of- 
ficials wrote to employers who failed to 
send termination notices asking whether 
the minor were still employed, and point- 
ing out the code violation. 

“Except in a few large cities the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau found that the children 
who had been employed were absorbed 
into the regular school systems without 
difficulty. This was due to the fact that, 
while the total number released from 
employment by the codes was significant, 
the children were for the most part scat- 
tered throughout the country. Where ad- 
justment was mecessaty continuation 
schools have sometimes been effectively 
used to provide a full time program to 
replace the part time program already 
existing for employed children.” 
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NOC CLEARING HOUSE 


News of the National Occupational Conference 








CURRENT RESEARCH 


There came recently to our attention a 
piece of research which appears to have 
enlisted the conscientious efforts of the 
investigator for a considerable period. 
To our astonishment it duplicates almost 
exactly parts of a larger investigation re- 
cently completely. Since it is not in the 
nature of an experiment which needs to 
be checked, it represents a pure case of 
valuable time wasted because of inade- 
quate information regarding other studies 
in progress on the same subject. 

Such duplication of effort can never be 
wholly eliminated; but certainly it is im- 
perative that everything reasonable be 
done to reduce this kind of waste to a 
minimum. It is in the hope of effecting 
such reduction, as well as stimulating ad- 
ditional investigations, that NOC has un- 
dertaken to compile and publish at fre- 
quent intervals lists of current research 
projects in the field of occupational ad- 
justment. The first of these lists was 
assembled last summer and appeared in 
the October number of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. A num- 
ber of reports were received since then; 
these are printed below. 

NOC is now assembling information 
about other studies which have been 
initiated recently or about which informa- 
tion is not readily accessible during the 
summer months. Research departments 
of public schools, professional associa- 
tions, and industrial corporations, as well 
as universities and colleges, are being in- 
vited to contribute information. No 
matter how carefully the list of such or- 
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ganizations may be compiled, there will 
inevitably be some omissions. All who 
read this report are, therefore, most 
cordially invited to send to NOC head- 
quarters information about any research 
project in the field of occupations which 
may have come to their attention 

We are indebted to the following for 
information concerning the studies men- 
tioned in this report: 


Hutson, P. W., Associate Professor of Edu 
cation and Sociology, School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania. 

Mann, Clair V., Missouri School of Mines 
Rolla, Missouri. 

O'Connor, Johnson, Associate Professor and 
Director of Psychological Studies, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

Walters, J. E., Director of Personnel, Schoo! 
of Engineering, Purdue University, La 
fayette, Indiana. (Temporary address 
614 Wyckoff Road, Ithaca, N. Y.) 

Willits, Joseph H., Industrial Research De 
partment, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The information regarding each in 
vestigation is arranged in the following 
order: 


Title of investigation; brief descriptive 
statement; (M) or (D) to indicate that the 
investigation is to be used in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the Master's or 
Doctor's degree; name, title, and address of 
the investigator, from whom further in 
formation concerning the study may be ob 
tained. Addresses given above are not re- 


peated. 
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1. Occupational Trends and 
Opportunities 


Pre-code study of the hosiery manufac- 
turing industry. Monthly shipments by type 
of hosiery, working time and capacity of 
mill, number on rol! and hours and wages 
by occupation, equipment by purpose and 
size. The study was requested by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
and the questionaires were sent out by them. 
The information is to serve as a basis for 
the code and its administration under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Indus- 
trial Research Department, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Production and equipment trends in 
American worsted yarn manufacture, 1919- 
1932. Production of worsted spinning yarn 
for sale by count, by kind of yarn produced, 
by system, by geographical location of mill, 
and by type of mill. To be published in 
photolithographed form at $1.00 per copy. 
Industrial Research Department, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Unemployment in Philadelphia. Census 

sex, age, occupation, industry, state of em- 
ployment, family relationship, number of 
dependents, number of wage earners of all 
employables in sample areas distributed 
through city. Federal Reserve indices of 
employment in city and state. Industrial 
Research Department, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Comparison of emphasis in formal occu- 
pational literature with life distribution of 
occupations. To analyze typical textbooks in 
occupations for relative emphasis and to com- 
pare the emphasis with that found in pres- 
ent-day life. (M) Archy Schrock, Teacher 
of Social Studies, Edgewood High School, 
Edgewood, Pennsylvania. 


Analysis of the factors which constitute 
the social standing of women's occupations. 
To analyze into its various elements the 
social standing of women’s occupations and 
to determine their relative weight in the 
minds of high school girls. (M) V. Re- 
becca Sullivan, Teacher of Commerce, High 
School, Cliffside Park, New Jersey. 


2. Guidance in Public Schools 


Knowledge of their pupils possessed by 
high school teachers. To canvass a group of 


high school teachers to determine their un- 
derstanding of their pupils in particulars es- 
sential to the performance of guidance and 
adjustment. (M) Charles E. Agnew, Super- 
vising Principal of Schools, Buffalo District, 
Wellsburg, West Virginia. 


The bearing of an intra-mural athletic pro- 
gram upon the social adjustment of high 
school girls. To gather evidence in a large 
high school of the significance of participa- 
tion in intra-mural athletics for the attain- 
ment of social adjustment. (M) E. Bren- 
neta Andrews, Teacher of Physical Educa- 
tion, Taylor Alderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Home visitation as an aid to guidance. To 
gather evidence in a single school of the 
knowledge of pupils which teachers gain 
through visitation. (M) Ellen L. Carpi, 
Teacher of Social Studies, Junior High 
School, Donora, Pennsylvania. 


The contribution of tenth grade biology to 
vocational guidance. To analyze biology 
textbooks for the occupations revealed, to 
take inventory of the occupational knowledge 
and the self-knowledge gained by pupils 
from biology. (M) Ernest B. Cassler, 
Teacher of Science, High School, Windber, 
Pennsylvania. 


Evaluation of the curriculum in small high 
schools as an instrument of college guid- 
ance. To analyze the curricular offering and 
requirements of small Pennsylvania high 
schools and to compare them with the en- 
trance requirements of the colleges and uni- 
versities actually attended by graduates of the 
schools. (M) George Gage, Supervising 
Principal of Schools, Parkers Landing, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Recognition of the guidance function by 
State Departments of Education. By analysis 
of several types of documents from state de- 
partments, to determine recognition of guid- 
ance function. (M) Rodney D. Mosier, 
Principal, Senior High School, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Relation of the county superintendent to 
the performance of guidance. A survey of 
the county office for evidence of supervisory 
and administrative activity bearing upon the 
exercise of guidance. (M) Olen Rutan, 
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County Superintendent of Schools, Brooke 
County, Wellsburg, West Virginia. 


3. Tests and Rating Scales 


Objective tests for engineering students. 
Objective tests and methods of grading 
drawings and achievement in engineering 
drawing and descriptive geometry, princi- 
pally. Mineralogy, hydraulics, physics, met- 
allurgy, civil engineering tests being de- 
veloped. Clair V. Mann. 


Objective measurement of engineering ap- 
titudes. Determination of what are signifi- 
cant aptitudes for engineering. Experimen- 
tation with group of freshmen (150 to 200) 
using Iowa Placement Tests, Strong Interest, 
McCauley Tetrahedron, and Mann Visualiza- 
tion Tests. Development of new supple- 
mentary group tests of this order. Clair V. 
Mann. 


Development of objective psychological 
tests to determine fitness of students for 
engineering, and for particular lines, as civil, 
mine, electrical, etc.; and also functional 
lines, as design and research, managerial, etc. 
In the field of the various senses, as vision, 
audition, kinaesthesis, taction, olfaction, gus- 
tation, etc. Acuteness of observation in gen- 
eral, as it is required to be used in scientific 
study and work. These tests are partly in- 
dividual, partly of group type. Related to 
studies of visualization, etc. Clair V. Mann. 


Comprehensive examinations for engineers 
and engineering students. A. Tests to cover 
the basic scientific and other subjects of the 
first two years of the engineering college. B. 
Tests in the usual branches of engineering, 
as civil, electrical, etc., to be given to gradu- 
ating senior students and to practising engi- 
neers seeking licenses. Clair V. Mann. 


Occupational patterns of executives, engt- 
neers, physicians, surgeons, advertisers, sales- 
men, etc. An analysis of test records of 
10,000 persons, including scores on free as- 
sociation, English vocabulary, wiggly block, 
and other tests. Johnson O’Connor. 


A statistical analysis of scores on the Mc- 
Adory art test, including experimentation 
with six new plates. Johnson O'Connor. 


Revision of Dr. Seashore’s tonal memory 
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test in such a u ay thai il 406 nol invoive 
pitch discrimination. \ohnson O'Connor 


Developme nt of a new Purdue personality 
rating scale. J]. E. Walters and C. F. Glass 


The development 


ability pattern J. E 


; j y 
| 4 Sthkdent engineerin, 


Walters 


The developme nt of an engineering-theory 
ability test. To develop a test which will 
show the ability of an engineering student 
to think in terms of engineering concepts 
J. E. Walters and Personnel Staff 


4. Miscellaneous 


Job satisfaction. A comparison of the 100 
best satisfied and 100 least satisfied from an 
original group of 500 teachers; and a job 
satisfaction census of a manufacturing village 
of 1,113 population. (D) Robert Hoppock, 
Assistant to the Director, National Occupa 
tional Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. 


Help-wanted advertising. Classified adver 
tisements in daily newspapers. Number of 
lines of help-wanted advertising by sex, o 
cupation, industry, and type of advertis: 
ment. This information has been compiled 
monthly since 1923. Industrial Research 
Department, University of Pennsylvania 


Case studies of personnel policies and their 
relationship to general management. Prod 
ucts or nature of business, number of em 
ployees, number of establishments; the per 
sonnel department, methods of minimizing 
effects of irregular production and employ 
ment, financial provisions for employe se 
curity, wages and incentives, employer 
employe relationships, training, medical 
service, etc. Industrial Research Depart 
ment, University of Pennsylvania 


The effect of the National Recovery Ad 


ministration upon personnel administrati 


in industry. (D) J. E. Walters 


a. Se 
DR. CAMPBELL CHOSEN 
For the second time within two 


months, a member of NOC has been 
placed in charge of public education in 
one of our major cities. Last month it 
was Edwin A. Lee, who now administers 
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the San Francisco schools. This time it 
is Harold G. Campbell, elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools of New York City. 

Dr. Campbell was born in Scotland 
just fifty years ago. He came to this 
country at an early age and attended 
public school in Brooklyn. He holds de- 
grees from Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
New York University, and Fordham, and 
has also attended Columbia, Cornell and 
Maxwell Training School for Teachers. 
He became a teacher in the public schools 
of Brooklyn in 1903. In 1920 he was 
appointed principal of the Flushing High 
School and in 1924 became Associate Su- 
perintendent in charge of New York City 
high schools. In 1929 he was made Dep- 
uty Superintendent. 

Long interested in vocational guidance 
and education he was Chairman of the 
Vocational Survey Commission which re- 
cently made intensive studies of the major 
occupations in New York City, under the 
direction of Franklin J. Keller. Dr. 
Campbell spoke at the Detroit meetings 
of the NVGA a few years ago, and 
has contributed generously of his time 
and his counsel to the staff of NOC. 


oe 
OUR PICTURE PAGES 


The first of the prints shown in the 
front of the magazine this month, is one 
of the series of 24 by Mitsuoki Tosa 
which was described in the article accom- 
panying the frontispiece in the January 
number of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. 

This print exemplifies the work of 
the carpenter, withal a very particular 
type of carpenter, for these artisans are 
working on no ordinary structure—it is 
a temple they are building. Therefore, 
they have been chosen with great care 
and they must live a rigorous and pro- 


tected existence. Even the food they eat 
must be specially prepared, and you see 
a servant bearing on his head the trayful 
of sacred edibles. The tall hat marks 
the master craftsman, who in typical man- 
ner is sighting the edge of a timber, and 
the two journeymen likewise wear caps 
which indicate their status. The appren- 
tice kneels at the end of a great beam, 
and it will be seen that he is assisting 
in making a chalkline. On the floor at 
various places are tools which have their 
counterpart in modern life—a saw, mal- 
lets, an adze, try-squares, chisels, strait- 
edges, oil-stones, and a gauge. At the 
back is the plan for the temple. 

The picture of the grinder, also one 
of Mitsuoki’s set, is most interesting. The 
aft represented is sword-grinding, an 
ancient and almost sacred craft. The 
sword is really the symbol of the Japanese 
spirit. Like the Japanese temperament it 
is the result of extremes of heat and cold. 
It must be spotlessly clean. It must be 
keen and true. It must never be un- 
sheathed except in a righteous cause and 
then it must strike swiftly and certainly. 
It is the essence of the spirit of the 
Samurai. My friend, Mr. Shiota, who 
has told me much concerning these prints, 
showed me a sword made and ground as 
portrayed in this print. No words can 
describe the exquisite craftsmanship of 
that sword or the care with which he 
handled it. 

So this craft, now unfortunately almost 
completely gone, represents a vital aspect 
of Japanese life and culture. Note that 
the stones are all flat, that the grinding 
is in truth whetting, and then ponder 
the perfection of craftsmanship which 
grinds an edge curved in one place and 
straight in another with an accuracy so 
perfect as to be perfection. The print 
tells its own story. At the bottom is a 
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noble who is taking his sword from its 
wooden case for delivery to the grinder. 
The grinders are intent upon their task, 
one having finished the task except for 
wiping the blade spotlessly clean. Read 
now a story about the Samurai and it 
will have new meaning. 

Mitsuoki’s “‘Blacksmith,” one of the 
same series of 24 dealing with artisans, 
pictures the shop of a peaceful peasant 
worker. One recognizes familiar tools, 
if his memory antedates the automobile. 
There are the tongs and hammers, the 
scribing tools, and the pulleys for lift 
ing heavy pieces of metal. There is the 
flat implement serving as an anvil, and a 
charcoal firepot for heating the small! 
pieces of iron. The chief smith is quite 
different from Longfellow’s “mighty 
man.” Even in the blacksmith’s shop one 
evidently wore gaily colored garments and 
enjoyed the singing of birds. And why 
not? Beauty can be created anywhere pro 
viding there be the will to have it. 

“The Hairdresser,’ by Baiyuken Katsun- 
obu, is a work of art rather than a depic- 
tion of a craft, but it is illustrative of a vo- 
cation of great significance in Japanese 
life. The coiffure of Japanese women is an 
intricate matter, both as to technique and 
symbolism of style. For example, even 
today in Japan, a bride wears a different 
coiffure from an unmarried girl. One has 
only to examine a few prints portraying 
Japanese women to note the variety of 
arrangement of the hair. This print rep- 
resents a court lady and her maid. The 
color in the original is lovely and the 
placing of the figures constitutes mar- 
velously beautiful design. As a picture 
of domestic life on the level of the no- 
bility it is most interesting. Our feminine 
readers will, I am sure, enjoy it. 

“Beauty in Old China,” by Settei Hese- 
gawa, is an unusual print in that it deals 
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with Chinese life, something rarely done 
in Japanese prints. Actually this does not 
depict the craft of weaving, but shows 
the occupation of two noble women who 
weave for much the same reason that our 
mothers embroidered—to keep busy. Fur 
ther, it shows how the noble classes, in 
this case members of the 7 ung dynasty 
set an example of industry to their peo 
ple in order to dignify labor. The mate 
rial being woven is a rich brocade, quite 
probably of original design, which will 
later be made into a court garment. The 
print, too, indicates the subtle penetra 
tion of Chinese influence into Japanese 
life and art which came early in the con 
tacts of these two nations 
EDWIN A. LEE 


a 


GUIDANCE AND MOTHERS’ 
PENSIONS 


Child Welfare Boards in the State of 
New York are charged with the duty of 
administering pensions to mothers who 
if they did not receive financial aid, would 
be compelled to relinquish the care of 
their children to the state. Recognizing 
the superiority of the 
home to even the best supervised publi 
institution, the people of New York 
elected to render community care through 
the agency of the mother rather than 
through public servants. As the Child 
Welfare Boards have developed, the 
members and the staff officers have real- 
ized more and more that they could not 
be merely money-dispensing agencies but 
that they would have to exercise consid- 
erable supervision and guidance not only 
over the mother but over the children for 
whom support is granted. 

Speaking at the Eighteenth Annual 
Conference of the New York State Asso 
ciation of Child Welfare Boards, Dr 


well-conducted 
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Keller of NOC pointed out that a dozen 
years ago the Child Welfare Board in 
New York City and the Continuation 
Schools had been at loggerheads because 
their respective activities had seemed to 
hamper each other in what they conceived 
to be their particular jobs. The Board 
would say that continuation school at- 
tendance prevented the child from getting 
a job, while the school accused the Board 
of promoting non-attendance through dis- 
paragement of the work of the school. 
Both these institutions were young in 
those days. As they grew older, and 
learned that their jobs were primarily 
concerned with the welfare of individual 
children, and that a consideration of the 
problems of these individuals would in- 
dicate the impossibility of any one agency 
doing the whole job, they began to focus 
their attention upon the individual and to 
consider just what the teachers and coun- 


selors in the school could contribute and 
what the staff members of the Board 
could contribute. This joint study has re 
sulted in a growing oneness of purpose 
and a very close cooperation. Best of all, 
the child has been reaping the benefit 
Occupational adjustment has been the 
theme which the two groups have been 
able to play in harmony. 

These newer and finer relationships do 
not come about of their own accord, but 
rather through the insight and vision of 
persons like Mrs. Benjamin Buttenweiser, 
member of the New York City Board, 
who spoke most effectively on “Diagnosis 
and Follow-up,” and Mrs. Kathleen 
Bergh, who, in Nassau County, has been 
actively pressing for more and better vo- 
cational guidance. NOC is happy to 
place all its facilities at the disposal of 
the Child Welfare Boards and to pass 
their experience along to other groups 
that may benefit from them. 


ero 


SCHOLARSHIP AND LIVING 


In spite of the elaborate nature of our present school and college 
machinery, most educators would agree that the final purpose of it all is 
simply that students may learn to live better lives. This is essentially the 
guidance aim. Why, then, do we not set up living and guidance therein 
as the curriculum, rather than the so-called standard subjects or fields of 
knowledge? Apparently our practice lags behind our purpose. . . . 

“How to live,” if it is ever to be learned must be rescued from the 
level of the radio talk, the columnist, and the Sunday supplement, and 
placed on a level equal to that of trigonometry, French, and geography, 
with trained teachers, textbooks, periodicals, national commissions, and 
adequate attention by teachers’ colleges. What the sterile curriculum has 
never done, the curriculum of living may perhaps accomplish. . . . 

If there is anything of prime importance to be learned in the world, 
it is to live one’s daily life well. The only required or compulsory cur- 
riculum is practice in living—John M. Brewer, in Education as Guidance. 
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General News of the Occupational World 








Guidance Forces In Minnesota 


More and more the conference comes 
into its own as a social instrument for the 
more effective use of existing mechanisms 
and for the invention of new ones. More 
homogeneous groupings, better prepared 
participants, more carefully planned 
agenda, and psychologically sound tech- 
niques for the interplay of ideas, have 
tended to convert the more common get- 
together for good fellowship into a fel- 
lowship of good workmen. There are 
now working conferences. Minnesota 
has just held a working conference with 
vocational guidance as its theme. What 
more appropriate than that a vocational 
conference should be a working confer- 
ence? Moreover, its deliberations were 
marked by their forceful practicality—a 
practicality growing out of deep convic- 
tion and bolstered by intimate experience 
For the most part, recommendations were 
not broadcast into space where they might 
vanish into thin air, but were directed to- 
ward functioning administrative bodies 
who might feel responsible for carrying 
them out and would certainly have the 
power to do so. 

Most important of all was the unwill- 
ingness of the participants to leave the 
results of their thinking even with those 
powers. They voted the Sponsoring 
Committee into a Continuing Committee, 
charged with the duty of doing every- 
thing possible to make the conference a 
real influence in guidance in the state of 
Minnesota. The various ways in which 
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this could be brought about are either in 
dicated or implied in the recommenda 
tions themselves. It was desired not only 
to put these ideas to work, but to keep 
them at work, and ultimately to evaluate 
them in terms of results attained and re 
sults expected. 

While the conference was sponsored by 
the University of Minnesota through a 
faculty Sponsoring Committee appointed 
by President Lotus D. Coffman, invita 
tions were sent to representatives of all 
the various groups of agencies concerned 
with the adjustment of youth and adult: 
to life situations—counselors in junior 
and senior high schools, student person 
nel officers in colleges and universities 
personnel directors in business and indus 
try, school superintendents and princi 
pals, child guidance clinic directors, pro 
bation officers, teachers of vocational and 
social science subjects, representatives of 
the state departments of education, of in 
stitutions, and of employment. Headed 
by Donald G. Paterson, Professor of 
Psychology, the Sponsoring Committee 
included the following faculty members 
Brown, Burkhard, Douglass, Freeman 
Johnston, Jackson, Koepke, Montonna 
Smith, Stevenson, West, and Williamson 
During the two-day period, January 17 
and 18, all the sessions were held in the 
various rooms of the Minnesota Union 
on the University campus 

On the first morning the participants 
were assigned to “structural groups,’ 
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each of which was concerned with guid- 
ance in a particular area—high school, 
college, coordination of high school and 
college programs, guidance and commun- 
ity agencies, and local guidance agencies. 
On the second morning, everyone found 
himself in a new grouping known as a 
functional committee, the various func- 
tions being assembling occupational in- 
formation, disseminating occupational in- 
formation, diagnostic procedures in coun- 
seling, guidance and the curriculum, 
counseling, placement, and research in 
outcomes of guidance. A luncheon, a 
dinner, and an afternoon were devoted to 
general discussions, each led by a panel. 
Methods of diagnosis and counseling, 
work opportunities and job requirements, 
and adjustment of curricula to the indi- 
vidual, were the topics. On the second 
afternoon at the closing session, the 
recommendations which emerged from 
the committees were presented to the en- 
tire group for approval. 

The temper of the group was indicated 
in the recommendation that the Uni- 
versity authorities be approached with 
the proposal that “coordinating workers 
be placed in representative towns and 
communities through the state, for the 
purpose of enlisting the combined 
participation by school and outside 
agencies in more effective guidance for 
children, young people and adults.”” It 
was suggested that it might be possible to 
have a member of the faculty tempo- 
rarily released from a sufficient portion of 
his regular University duties to enable 
him to assist in this enterprise. There 
came from another committee the supple- 
mentary recommendation that “‘investiga- 
tion be made of the possibility of having 
the local vocational guidance association 
assume the responsibility of forming a 
local advisory council to deal with all 
phases of vocational guidance and par- 


ticularly to furnish ways and means of 
disseminating information and coordina- 
ting services of qualified counselors, such 
council to be organized where it does not 
already exist; also that investigation be 
made of the possibility of having the 
local vocational guidance association ap- 
point as secretary some capable individual 
to act as a permanent executive, so that 
sound policies and procedures may be co- 
ordinated with all agencies affecting vo- 
cational guidance and placement.” To 
assist in this project the committee on 
guidance and community agencies is pre- 
senting a three-column analysis chart in 
which column one will list the agencies in 
the community which, through proper 
coordination, can assist with the promo- 
tion of a more effective program of voca- 
tional guidance, column two will list 
typical cases of what some of these 
agencies are now doing, and column three 
will list recommendations on how more 
effective use can be made of these 
agencies. 

It is regretted that space cannot be 
given to the printing of the entire list of 
recommendations, but even the few which 
are presented in the following paragraphs 
will give an idea of the importance of all 
of them:— 

(a) That a study be made of success 
ful workers in industry in Minnesota to 
develop profiles and specifications of vari- 
ous industries and that special attention 
be given to discovering possible basic 
skills and aptitudes necessary for groups 
of occupations. 

(b) Recognizing that guidance work 
is becoming increasingly specialized and 
technical, that a cooperative state commit- 
tee develop a program of clinical and 
theoretical training for counselors and 
teachers on all levels of the school system 
and industry. 

(c) That a national occupational 
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analysis be made of the standard job spec- 
ifications of the standard work outlets, 
showing a detailed analysis of the job re- 
quirements; a local survey be made of the 
standard occupations in the community, 
serving as a check upon the national sur- 
vey on the same group of occupations; a 
more frequent survey be made of local 
communities to determine technological 
changes; an occupational census be made 
more often, possibly every five years; and 
all studies, surveys, and the like be made 
in all cases, by representatives who will 
secure full and unbiased occupational in- 
formation. 

(d) That NOC take the initiative 
and leadership in the production and dis- 
tribution of authentic occupational in- 
formation by (1) setting up and direct- 
ing studies to determine detailed needs, 
(2) making contact with appropriate 
agencies for preparation and production, 
and (3) arranging for actual production 
and distribution directly and through the 
various media, agencies and channels. 

(e) That counselors endeavor to pro- 
mote public opinion to change the social 
and economic order so that industry may 
adjust itself to the individual as well as 
the individual to industry. 

(f) That NOC study the vocational 
possibilities of the Federal Works Pro- 
gram and disseminate information to 
local counseling groups; since local coun- 
selors are acquainted with the individual 
abilities and needs and occupational con- 
ditions, they should be both participants 
and beneficiaries in such a plan. 

(g) That a survey be made of the 
guidance programs which are now in op- 
eration in the state, and that these pro- 
grams be evaluated by the application of 
criteria which involve consideration of the 
adequacy of programs for vocational, edu- 
cational, and personal adjustment. 

(h) That a study be made of the ed- 
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ucational achievement of secondary schoo! 
pupils relative to their ability to achieve 
pupils in secondary schools having ade 
quate guidance programs should be com 
pared with those in schools having less 
adequate programs. 

(1) “That a propaganda 
campaign be launched by such agencies 
as Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 


definite 


Magazine, state and national teachers 
journals, and parent-teachers’ magazines, 
to bring about a better understanding 
by students, teachers, parents, and em 
ployers, of the cultural value of so-called 
vocational courses, and the vocational and 
placement value of so-called cultural 
training. 

“This recommendation is prompted by 
a realization that the development of a 
cultural background is almost universally 
neglected by students, with the know! 
edge and support of their parents, in 
order that they may excel in a specialty 
On the other hand, we that 
courses in woodworking and other mai 
ual arts are far too widely looked upon 
as having vocational and placement 
value only — 
training may have high cultural and lei 
sure-time value. This and the following 
recommendations are turned over by 
committee to Mr. Franklin J. Keller t 
carry out.” 

(EDITORIAL NOoTI Our 
virtue precludes any writing by us that 
would smack, in the least degree, of 
receptive t 


recognize 


whereas, in reality, such 


this 


editorial 


propaganda, but we are 
articles, especially those which conform to 
the ideas we express on the editorial page 
of this issue. ) 

(j) That an intensive propaganda 
campaign be developed by the magazine 
agencies mentioned above, against the 
abnormal success drive of students at all 
levels. This campaign should be in two 
parts: 
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(1) To destroy the “office boy to 
president” ambitions of the majority of 
American youngsters, and 

(2) To build in the students an 
understanding of and deep seated con- 
tent with performing the common, 
simple tasks of the world, and living 
normal, simple lives. 


(k) That schools be forced to correct 
the curriculum and the attitude of their 
teachers, so as to present to their students 
a realistic picture of the kinds of jobs 
most of them will actually get, of the 
time and patience they will have to spend 
on the job in preparation for advance- 
ment, and the willingness they will have 
to develop to do drudgery, chores, and 
dirty work. 

(1) That the government, through 
the Department of Labor and the Bureau 
of Education, make an intensive nation- 
wide study of occupations, for the pur- 
pose of determining those in which per- 
sons over 35 years of age can be as val- 
uable as, or more valuable than, those 
younger, because of such factors as ma- 
turity of judgment, cumulative experi- 
ence, and emotional stability. We recom- 
mend this in order that the government 
may know how to proceed in the formula- 
tion of its future policies with regard to 
retirement funds, unemployment insur- 
ance, and old age pensions, shorter 
working hours for everybody, adult edu- 
cation, and education for leisure-time 
activities. 

The possibilities of this type of con- 
ference, self-initiated, self-operated, and 
self-financed, are tremendous. With out- 
standing leadership, such as was enjoyed 
by the Minnesota group, it can become 
the beginning of new and telling advances 
in practice—practice which too often lags 
behind theory, or, at least, behind con- 
ferences. It was the privilege of the Di- 
rector of NOC to accept the invitation to 


participate and an extreme pleasure to 
play around among dynamic minds. This 
pleasure was heightened no little by the 
fact that three of the leading spirits, Pres- 
ident Coffman, Superintendent Reed, and 
Professor Paterson, are members of 
NOC. F. J. K. 


The Conferees 


M. REED BASS 
Specialist in Vocational Education, Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis. (Also representing 
Kiwanis Club) 

F. S. BEERS 
Secretary of the Committee on Educational! 
Testing of the American Council on Educa 
tion, University of Minnesota 

T. J. BERNING 
Director of Elementary Grades Statistics; Head 
State Board Examiner, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul 

JOHN M. BLY 
Associate Professor of Psychology and As- 
sistant Registrar, St. Olaf College, Northfield 

GEORGE M. BRACE 
Director of Manual Training and Vocational 
Education, St. Paul 

CLARA M. BROWN 
Associate Professor of Home Economics, Uni 
versity Farm, St. Paul 

OSCAR C. BURKHARD 
Professor of German, Director of Freshman 
Week, University of Minnesota 

INA CAMPBELL 
Counselor, Wendell Phillips Junior High 
School, Minneapolis 

SARAH CONVERSE 
Headmistress, Summit School, St. Paul 

PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 
Director of Curriculum, Minneapolis 

GERTRUDE DALLISON 
Training Director, The Dayton Company, 
Minneapolis 

J. G. DARLEY 
Research Assistant, Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute, University of Minnesota 
(In charge of details of conference) 

HARL R. DOUGLASS 
Professor of Education, University of Minne 
sota, Member of Board of Admissions 

JOHN J. DOYLE 
Chief Probation Officer for Ramsey County, 
St. Paul 

DOROTHY DYER 
Teaching Assistant, Department of Psychology, 
University of Minnesota 

ANNE FENLASON 
Assistant Professor of Sociology and Student 
Counselor, University of Minnesota 

E. M. FREEMAN 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, Forestry 
and Home Economics, University Farm, St 
Paul 
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BETH PORTER GARVEY 
Dean of Women, State Teachers College 
St. Cloud 
R. W. GODDARD 
Dean of Rochester Junior College, Rochester 
F. E. HEINEMANN 
Superintendent of Schools, Wayzata 
O. D. HOLLENBECK 
Federal Re-employment Director for Minne 
sota 
HOWARD R. HUSH 
Chief Probation Officer, Hennepin County 
Minneapolis 
Cc. M. JACKSON 
Professor of Anatomy, University of Minne- 
sota; Chairman, Board of Admissions 
HARRY JOHNSON 
Specialist on Rehabilitation for Physically 
Handicapped, State Department of Education 
St. Paul 
J. B. JOHNSTON 
Dean of the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts, University of Minnesota 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational Conference 
New York City 
ARTA E. KOCKEN 
Counselor, Edison High School, Minneapolis 
C. A. KOEPKE 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineer 
ing, University of Minnesota; Director of Job 
Analysis Survey, Employment Stabilization Re 
search Institute 
FRED KUHLMANN 
Psychologist; Director, Division of Research, 
State Board of Control, St. Paul 
C. E. LAMSON 
City Director, Public Employment Service 
Minneapolis 
S. C. LARSON 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Carleton 
College, Northfield 
HYMAN LIPPMAN 
Psychiatrist; Director, Amherst H. Wilder 
Child Guidance Clinic, St. Paul 
J. E. LUNN 
Superintendent of Schools, Nashwauk-Keewa- 
tin, Minnesota 
M. S. MacLEAN 
Director, General College, University of Min- 
nesota 
ANNE McCRADIE 
Counselor, Roosevelt High School, Minne- 
apolis 
C. C. MINTY 
Counselor, Ramsey Junior High School, Min- 
neapolis 
R. E. MONTONNA 
Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 
University of Minnesota 
M. G. MURRAY 
State Director of Public Employment Service, 
St. Paul 
J. A. NORTON 
Principal, Monroe Junior High School, St 
Paul 
JOAN D. O'BRIEN 
Counselor, Central High School, Minneapolis 
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DONALD G. PATERSON 
Chait uf ( a 


Research Institu Prot I h P 
University of Minnesota 
C. R. REED 


Superintendent of Sch M 

J. F. ROBOHM, Jr: 
President, Minnear s \ il G 
Association; and Principal, Boy \ i 
School, Minneapolis 

A. R. ROOT 
Prote t Psych Ha 
St. Pau 


SISTER STE. HELENI 


Dean of the ¢ ek ( 5 
D. M. SCHWEICKHARD 
Assistant Super M 
HOMER J. SMITH 
Protessor of Ind [ i l 
f Minnesota 
R. A. STEVENSON 
Dean of the Sci f Bu Ad 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Counselors who need information re 


garding opportunities and training in the 
field of commercial art may wish to rec 
ord for permanent reference the fact 
that a vocational guidance service is pro 


vided by the Federated Council on Art 
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Education, under the direction of Flor- 
ence N. Levy at 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The Council maintains an exhaus 
tive bibliography of information on “every 
occupation in which a knowledge of draw- 
ing, design, and color play a part.” In- 
formation regarding training opportuni 
ties, both in the United States and abroad, 
is also kept on file. Conferences may be 
arranged by appointment and inquiries 
by mail will be answered. There is no 
charge for either, but the Council requests 
that a stamped, self-addressed, reply en- 
velope be enclosed with each inquiry by 
mail. 

An employment bureau for persons en- 
gaged in the same group of occupations 
is maintained by the National Alliance of 
Art and Industry under the supervision 
of Josephine Peterson at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

a> 

TESTING AS A SCHOOL SPORT 

Two addresses at the recent annual 
meetings of the Educational Records 
Bureau, held on November 3 and 4 at 
the Hotel St. Regis in New York, were 
of particular interest to guidance work- 
ers. Eugene R. Smith, Headmaster of 
the Beaver Country Day School, re- 
ported on the work of a committee of the 
Progressive Education Association in pre- 
paring and experimenting with standard 
descriptions of various attitudes and char- 
acter traits, which have been designed for 
the use of teachers in reporting their 
judgments of students. The various de- 
scriptions are identified by key numbers, 
but Dr. Smith emphasizes that these are 
not ‘‘marks’’ in the usual sense, nor are 
they combined into a composite rating. 
Differences between the ratings given by 
different teachers to the same student are 
welcomed, because they indicate items 
worthy of further study by those inter- 


ested in the student. Dr. Smith predicts 
the use of such descriptions as a device 
for greatly facilitating the transition from 
high school to college. 

Dean Max McConn of Lehigh Univer- 
sity suggested that we should “abandon 
once and for all the end examination’ 
as a criterion for promotion and other 
rewards. He believes that we should use 
examinations “frequently, informally 
casually and skeptically.” We should 
keep cumulative records of the test re- 
sults and base our decisions regarding 
promotion, guidance, etc., on the /ofal 
picture, thus escaping the dangers of hav 
ing the curriculum dominated by the end 
examination. People enjoy tests “pro 
vided we are not going to be hung” on 
the results. All games and sports are 
tests. We can make academic tests a new 
school sport. “We have professionalized 
our testing programs’; we should restore 
testing to ‘‘an amateur status.” Dean 
McConn would “‘spring tests frequently, 
tests of all kinds, attitude scales, person 
ality scales, college board examinations 
etc., and base no decision on one test but 
only on the total picture. 


re 
GUIDANCE AT COMMENCEMENT 


Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
who had been speaking prose all his life 
and had not known it, is familiar to all of 
us. We have often come across his 
modern public school counterpart who 
has been vocationally guided for a good 
part of his life and has not known it 
For good or ill, the young person does 
not think of all the influences playing 
upon him as being “education,” much 
less “guidance.” So it may be of value 
to bring to his attention the conscious 
process of guidance in order that he may 
profit by it. When at the same time the 
parents can be made more aware of what 
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EVENTS—BEFORE AND AFTER 


the school is doing for their young, it is 
especially fortunate. Such an attempt 
has been made by J. F. Bailey, Principal 
of the David B. Oliver High School in 
Pittsburgh. At their last Commencement 
Exercises, the honor pupils, instead of 


devoting their efforts to essays on 
“Honor,” “George Washington,’” or 
“Upward and Onward,” told their 


parents and friends about vocational, edu- 
cational, and civic guidance. This is a 
real idea, and we have been interested 
in reading how Albert Barnes Smith, Jr., 
in introducing his fellow students, ex 
plained that “we wanted a topic with 
which we were familiar rather than some 
national or international question to 
which we could not do justice,’ how 
Naomi Ethel Sayre defined vocational 
guidance as ‘‘consisting of guiding the 
pupil along the educational pathway 
which is appropriate to his interests and 
ambitions,” how Michael E. Kundick ex- 
plained that ‘‘the fields for guidance are 
so numerous and there is so much over- 
lapping that one could not possibly touch 
upon them all even briefly in such a short 
discussion as this,” and how Evelyn R. 
Levin concluded her speech and the eve- 
ning’s program with the statement: 
“Through these activities supplementing 
the broad curriculum and the guidance 
given by the vocational counselor, the 
student may acquire a foundation of 
learning and knowledge, that be it com- 
mercial, academic or manual, will enable 
him more ably and confidently to enter 
upon life and meet its problems.” 
Obviously, it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to criticize these talks, 
on the one hand for the fact that the 
thoughts are quite clearly those of the 
faculty, and on the other hand, for the 
immaturity of collation and expression. 
The important fact is that the students 
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have been thinking about their relation 
to the world in which they are living and 
that this thinking has been furthered by 
the necessity of rendering a public expres 
sion of it. Perhaps at the next commence 

ment their successors will have reached 
the stage where they will put mor f 
themselves into the speeches, and even | 

a little critical 
more and better guidance 


Perhaps they will want 
That will be 
a sign that what they have already had, 
has functioned . 


a” 


U.S. 8. R. AND U 
+} 


Comparative information on the 


S. A 

num 
ber of individuals in school in Soviet Rus- 
sia and the United States has been 
assembled by James F. Abel, chief of the 
foreign school systems division of the 
Office of Education. Ina report on edu 
cation in the U. S. S. R.. appearing in 
the December School Life, official jour 
nal of the Federal Office of Education 
Dr. Abel writes: 

“The Soviet authorities report 7,000 
000 children in pre-school institutions; 
24,000,000 in elementary schools; 1,437, 
000 faculties tech 
nicums or technical high schools; 1,200 
000 in factory apprenticeship schools; 
506,000 taking workers’ training courses; 
115,000 in the party schools and com 
500,000 1n hig! er 


in workers’ and in 


munist universities: 
schools: and 30,000 workers in the scien 
If there are no duplica 
the total is 


tific institutions. 


tions in these data 
34,788,000. 

“The total figure for the United States 
is around 30,818,000 divided into pre 
school, 770,000; elementary, 23,482,000; 
secondary, 5,512,000; and 
1,154,400. The population of the Soviet 
Union was estimated for 1931 at 161 mil 
lions: that of the Continental United 


States was 122,775,000 in 1930. 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Glance at the Magazines and Bulletins 











Personnel at Yale 


There is no better way of envisaging 
the problems of boys and girls as they 
make their way through the mazes of the 
scholastic curriculum than to live through 
the tasks of the college authorities in se- 
lecting their students, carrying them suc- 
cessfully through the four or six or eight 
years of the course, and then placing 
them in remunerative positions. The task 
is not an easy one and, with the depres- 
sion, it becomes harder and harder. In 
many institutions it is almost wholly 
neglected. In others it becomes a major, 
a focal task. Among the latter is, of 
course, Yale University, where Albert 
Beecher Crawford is Director of the De- 
partment of Personnel Study and the Bu- 
reau of Appointments. His latest annual 
report to the President of the University, 
just published as a pre-print, not only 
paints the panorama of the current scho- 
lastic scene, but expounds on underlying 
philosophy. The temptation to quote, in 
fact to reprint the whole report, is very 
great. We have yielded to the extent of 
reproducing herewith the section on “‘bur- 
Safy appointments,” after we have in- 
dulged in a few brief quotations with 
comments. The document itself can be 
readily obtained, by those who are inter- 
ested, from Dr. Crawford. 

The report deals with the five phases 
of activity carried on at Yale: Occupa- 
tional Advice and Placement, Teaching 
Appointments, Personnel Research, Schol- 
arship and Loan Aid, and Student Em- 


ployment. In dealing with the first di- 
vision Dr. Crawford takes his cue from 
the April meeting of the National Occu- 
pational Conference at which “the presi 
dent of a leading western university re- 
ferred to ‘the growing scrap heap of un- 
wanted graduates piling up in the back 
yards of colleges’ and another president 
remarked that there was ‘just nothing for 
this year’s graduating seniors to do.’ 
Those unwilling to consign the best 
young minds of the nation to complete 
uselessness were frankly shocked at such 
despair. Rather tardily, realization came 
that procedures which in times of stress 
could prove so ineffective must be funda- 
mentally at fault—that we had been too 
much concerned with placement per se 
and with finding the precisely right- 
shaped pegs for particular holes carved 
out by others.’" So the Department is 
now striving to shift its emphasis from 
placement of students to counseling of a 
broader nature, and placement is thought 
to be “not a separate function segregated 
from their educational development, but 
a natural part thereof.’’ As in other col- 
leges, however, the faculty dreads the vo- 
cationalizing of the curriculum, but “‘the 
college trained man is too valuable, to 
himself and to society, to warrant so long 
a postponement of his decision regard- 
ing what he wants to do in the world.” 

We are particularly interested in the 
development of better personnel methods 
and are therefore concerned with what 
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THROUGH THE 


has been done at Yale. Our readers will 
recall some of Dr. Crawford's researches 
on the use of tests in the October num- 
ber of Occupations, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine (page 42). These are be- 
ing continued, with interesting results. 
Two so-called differential predictions 
(one of the individual's probable achieve- 
ment in English and history, and the 
other of his scholastic expectancy in 
mathematics and chemistry) were calcu- 
lated for each applicant for admission to 
the Class of 1936. The results were used 
by the freshman counselors and the Dean 
in connection with the students’ choices 
of their first-year courses. ‘“The Depart- 
ment considers evidence in this form as 
to an entrant's individual idiosyncrasy in 
respect to certain broad fields of study as 
of great potential value for educational 
guidance.” A study of legal aptitude 
tests is being continued. While these 
tests are not yet available to other insti- 
tutions, it is hoped in time to develop 
them for wider circulation. 


II 

With the purpose of testing out and 
discovering the measures most suitable 
for guidance purposes at Yale a group 
of approximately 150 freshmen (carefully 
selected as closely representative of the 
whole class) has been chosen for an ex- 
perimental test group annually for the 
past six years. Last year, ‘for the first 
time, results on the tests were reported 
to members of the group and a personal 
conference was arranged with each stu- 
dent interested in securing further test 
data. At these conferences, of which 
about half the group took advantage, the 
test scores were discussed with reference 
to the individual’s educational and occu- 
pational plans.” 

The Department has been at pains to 
determine whether certain standard tests, 
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READING GLASS 


especially those given at ‘‘certain profes 
sional guidance centers,” have had any 
validity in counseling prospective Yale 
students. The results indicate that few. 
if any, are suitable to use in this way. It 
was found that well over 90 per cent 
of the Yale freshman test groups sur- 
passed the published national norms on 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Higher Mental Ability and on the Ameri 
can Council on Education Psychological 
Examination. Consequently a candidate 
scoring reasonably well thereon might 
still be scholastically unfitted for admis 
sion to Yale or other institutions of simi- 
lar rank. 

An attempt was made to explore the 
validity of the Bernreuter Personality In 
ventory and of the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule with the result that certain ap 
parent weaknesses have been pointed out 
The procedure is interesting, and we 
quote in full: ‘First, the names of all 
students in the test group were sent to 
the Department of University Health to 
see if any of those rated by the test as 
maladjusted had consulted a psychiatrist 
This inquiry yielded no confirmation of 
the test evidence. Secondly, contact was 
made with a privately maintained mental 
hospital, where independent personality 
ratings were secured from two of the staff 
psychiatrists on some twenty patients to 
whom the Bernreuter Personality Inven 
tory was subsequently administered. Pre 
liminary indications show little, if 
correspondence between the psychiatric 
ratings and the test scores. However, the 
study has not yet been completed and a 
final report thereon cannot be made at 
this time. The third approach to this 
question was through the method of cal- 
culating what the total scores on each test 
would be if the answers to each question 
were determined solely by chance. Dice 
were used to secure the chance determina- 


any 
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tion of answers to individual items. It 
was found that such a procedure pro- 
duced scores much more likely to be ex- 
treme deviates toward the ‘neurotic’ end 
of the scale, than to be classed as ‘nor- 
mal’ or ‘average. This suggests that 
chance rather than judgment may in fact 
characterize neurotic responses to test 
questions of this nature.” 

The General Culture Test, prepared by 
the Cooperative Test Service Division of 
the American Council on Education was 
again administered to freshmen, and “it 
is clearly apparent that, whatever may 
be the shortcomings of this ‘objective’ 
type of examination, it nevertheless oper- 
ates more effectively than do the tradi- 
tional College Entrance Examinations in 
English and history as measures of prob- 
able college achievement in these sub- 
jects.” 

In line with the Department's efforts 
to be of assistance in the matter of se- 
curing measures of aptitude for engineer- 
ing, two new tests of power to visualize 
three-dimensional spatial relationships 
were administered this year to the experi- 
mental test group. One, the Mann Cube 
Test, has been developed by Professor 
C. R. Mann at the University of Missouri. 
The other, the McCauley Tetrahedron 
Test, was devised by W. R. McCauley at 
the University of Arizona. Both corre- 
late approximately .55 with freshman 
marks in mechanical drawing. When 
further grades become available in the 
more advanced engineering course which 
the same students will subsequently take, 
it will be interesting to see what their 
relationship is to these test scores. 


Ill 
Especially during this depression pe- 
riod, when the financial resources of stu- 
dents are low, the Department has be- 
come much concerned with the problems 


of the student who wishes to work his 
way through college or to secure partial 
aid. Of course, when work opportunities 
are most needed, they are scarcest, and 
“experience has shown the impractica- 
bility of a student's attempting, even as 
an undergraduate, to earn his entire way 
here under present conditions. . . . Stud- 
ies made by this Department indicate that 
the average student can carry about three 
hours a day of employment without detri 
ment to the other demands upon his time 
Even this, plus his academic require- 
ments, considerably exceeds the newly 
codified national standard of a working 
week. More than this usually throws 
him into a vicious circle. He spends too 
much time earning, falls below the scho- 
lastic standard expected of scholarship 
recipients (a grade of 75, or about the 
class average), loses his scholarship, and 
is then, more than ever, up against it. If, 
as is usually the case, he is unable to con- 
tinue, he has largely wasted his own time 
and effort, and his academic record may 
have been so pulled down by his exces 
sive self-support efforts that no other first 
rate institution will thereafter accept him 
The University meanwhile has in effect 
lost the money expended in granting him 
at entrance a scholarship which would 
otherwise have been available for some 
other student. For these reasons it has 
seemed advisable to require of entering 
scholarship applicants the assurance that 
they have resources of at least $500, in- 
dependent of any aid they may receive 
from Yale.” 

The more one considers the plight of 
the student today, whether it be at the 
point where he contemplates entrance to 
college, or during those years when he is 
struggling to make good within the insti 
tution, or when, at the close of his scho- 
lastic career, he seeks a job, the more one 
is torn between the despair of the col- 
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lege presidents quoted early in this re- 
view, and the scientifically oriented hope 
and faith and service of Dr. Crawford 
in his personnel activities. 


IV 


The opening of the residential colleges 
has rendered necessary the development 
of special employment procedures, accord- 
ing to the report, which continues:—'‘In 
this as in other phases of the College 
Plan, Yale has benefited greatly by the 
experience and counsel of Harvard au- 
thorities concerned with initiation of the 
House Plan there. Dean Hanford of 
Harvard College and Mr. Sharpe, Secre- 
tary for Student Employment, furnished 
the Director with complete details of the 
student employment project which has 
proved so successful there, and the advice 
and data received from them have proved 
particularly helpful in the formulation of 
our own system of college bursary ap 
pointments. The latter are in effect work- 
ing scholarships, provided by special 
funds allocated among the several Col- 
leges in proportion to the employment 
needs of their respective students. 

“The positions in question, according 
to the present program, will enable 157 
students to earn their board or more, and 
86 their room expenses, by working either 
for their own Colleges directly, or for 
some other department of the University 
In addition, 44 men holding positions of 
particular responsibility in their Colleges 
(such as executive secretaries, aides to the 
Masters and Fellows, librarians, athletic 
secretaries, historians, or curators) or do- 
ing work whose nature requires particular 
ability or training, for the University 
Library, museums, or departments of 
study, will receive proportionately higher 
compensation. The base rate of pay, 50 
cents an hour, enables a student to earn 
his board in return for sixteen hours, and 
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his room for twelve hours of work 
week. Although the rate of remunera 
tion and the consequent total return fror 
the more responsible and specialized po 
sitions are greater, the total time de 
manded is in no case such as to handicap 
the student unduly in respect to classroom 
requirements or other activities 

“Of the bursary appointments made 
(287 in all), approximately half of the 
total provide employment within the sti 
dent’s own College, the rest being with 
The total 


other University departments 
be distrib te i dur 


amount of aid thus to 


ing the current academic year will ap 
proximate $83,00¢ However, this does 
not serve to increase by an « juival 

amount the facilities for undergraduat 
financial assistance, since many of the new 
positions supplant work for board or 
other jobs which, by their nature, cannot 
advantageously be carried on by member 
of a college The real advantage gained 


by the latter under the new system, ther 
fore, derives rather from the superior na 
ture and value of the employment pr 
vided, than from any corresponding in 
crease in the sum of available facilitic 
At the same time transfer of thes 
to their new activities has enabled oth« 
self-supporting students to fill the posi 
tions thus vacated. In this way the new 
employment program, by actually creating 
new opportunities for students, has 
proved an indirect benefit to those need 
ing work, whether themselves members of 
colleges or not 

“One of the most interesting and val 
able features of the Bursary Employment 
Plan is that the work itself wherever pos 
sible has been selected with a view to th 
students’ particular interests and capaci 
ties. Thus men concentrating in certain 
fields have been assigned to assistantships 
of one sort or another in appropriate d 
partments of study: honors candidates to 
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work with special library or museum col- 
lections, where source material for their 
own independent investigations may be 
found; engineering or scientific students 
to tasks for which their training in such 
courses has particularly equipped them; 
and still others to employment related to 
different interests or skills. Except in 
connection with the ‘cooperative’ curricula 
developed at Antioch College, the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and certain other 
institutions, it is probable that no pro- 
gram of self-support heretofore evolved 
has such possibilities as the Bursary Em- 
ployment Plan offers for enabling the stu- 
dent to earn part of his college expenses 
through work of genuine educational 
value and inherent interest for him. 
“This development, for the reasons 
just given, marks perhaps the most im- 
portant single step in the evolution of 
student aid policies at Yale. No doubt 
the plan as now constituted, in detail i 
not in principle, will require modification 
and adjustment after it actually gets into 
operation. Certain complications, such as 
the possible conflict of students’ working 
time with their classroom and extra-cur- 
riculum schedules, must be guarded 
against, while other unforeseen difficul- 
ties will no doubt arise. This program, 
like the College Plan as a whole, must 
necessarily pass through a stage of trial 
and error and be worked out in the light 
of practical experience. The genuine in- 
terest of the College Masters in this part 
of their entire important project, and 
their sympathetic and cooperative attitude 
towards its formulation, is greatly appre- 
ciated by the Department and gives the 
best possible assurance for the successful 
outcome of this noteworthy experiment.” 
oe 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
High hopes, high costs, high mortality 
of registrants, and low entrance stand- 


ards characterize most of the commercial 
correspondence schools studied by the 
Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute of the University of Minnesota. 
Findings of the study appear in Bulletin 
Number 7, Volume II, Commercial Cor 
respondence Courses and Occupational 
Adjustments of Men, by Charles Bird, 
associate professor of psychology, with 
the assistance of Donald G. Paterson, pro 
fessor of psychology. This is announced 
as the first of several projected bulletins 
based on case histories of unemployed 
and employed persons and designed as 
a measure for evaluating public and pri- 
vate educational facilities, whether cul 
tural or vocational. 

A total of 294 persons were included 
in the present study, which follows a pre- 
liminary analysis, made in 1932 by Dr 
Howard P. Longstaff of the Institute staff, 
of the first 51 case histories of unem- 
ployed individuals reporting enrolment 
in correspondence courses. ‘“The Long- 
staff report indicated that a very large 
percentage of these persons had spent 
time and money studying courses for 
which they had little or no aptitude and 
from which they gained no appreciable 
benefit. Only a small percentage had 
taken courses which seemed in line with 
their abilities and from which they ap- 
peared to have profited or seemed likely 
to profit in the future.’ The present study 
arose out of a desire for a more detailed 
and objective investigation of the sub- 
ject before the results were published 

Although the Institute began by inter- 
preting as a definite asset any record that 
an individual had taken correspondence 
courses, it now appears (to quote Dr. 
Paterson) “that such interpretations were 
unduly optimistic, to say the least, and 
that enrolment in correspondence courses 
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is evidence merely of aspirations, ambi- 
tion, and desire for advancement.” 

Dr. Paterson mentions the well nigh 
universal desire for ‘white collar’ work, 
coupled with an unconscious depreciation 
of all forms of manual labor, and con- 
tinues: 

“And so the story of fabulous salaries, 
miraculous advancement, and the many 
good things of life has been dangled as 
bait before young men, middle-aged men, 
and old men with the suggestion that en- 
gineering, or law, or accounting can be 
easily mastered at home. Some one has 
pointed out that the same process is prob- 
ably duplicated at the bottom of the sea, 
where sharks perhaps are busy organizing 
the suckers into schools for the purpose 
of teaching them to become flying fish.” 

Only a negative answer to the follow- 
ing questions can be found in the ev- 
idence, he declares. Is it true that persons 
who have taken correspondence courses 
thereby protect themselves against un- 
employment? Have a larger proportion of 
those who have been steadily employed 
during the depression enrolled in corre- 
spondence courses than of those who have 
been unemployed? Does such enrolment 
guarantee advancement in business or in- 
dustry? Does the evidence indicate that it 
is “easy to learn by mail?’’ Do the ma- 
jority of such students complete the 
courses which they are persuaded to un- 
dertake? Is the student persuaded to en- 
rol only in those courses that seem adapted 
to his needs, that is, do correspondence 
schools use available guidance procedures 
in order to harmonize student capacities, 
abilities, and interests with the aims and 
content of the course? 


II 


We quote again from Dr. Paterson: 
“The reader's attention is also directed 
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to the 1926 survey by Noffsinger, who 
concluded that a large proportion of the 
registrants were wasting their time, en 
ergy, and 
spondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautau 
quas, by J. D. Noffsinger, New York 


Macmillan Company) goes so far as to 


money. The report (Corre 


state that a large percentage were actually 


being swindled. In s 


iggesting ways and 
means of combating the evils of com 
mercial correspondence study, 
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stated that no possible advanceme 


be made without a lequate federal and 
state legislation designed to regulate these 
schools. So far as the writer is aware, such 
legislation has not been secured on any 
wide scale, hence one who a epts Noff 
singer's judgment would conclude that 
the situation has not char 


ged materially 
since 1926 I] 
for the fact 
this bulletin corre spo 
the data presented by 
instances where the 

Data have been assembled and tables 
prepared under numerous heading 


Perh ApS this 


that the d ta contained in 
} 
i 

data are compar 


include courses and registration, the rate 
of mortality, the practical value of cor 
respondence study as revealed by the re 
lation of their course with their own o 
cupations and levels of ability 
Professor Bird's conclu 
quoted below, do not condemn corre 
spondence study courses as such, but they 
point to serious shortcomings which work 
hardship and injustice upon those who 
enroll. He asks whether the facts do not 
“challenge correspondence schools to set 
up personnel bureaus to direct into the 
appropriate fields of study the men who 
are capable of profiting from home study 
courses? Undoubtedly correspondence 
courses have a valuable educational func- 
tion to perform, a function that colleges 
have not yet been prepared to undertake 


ions, which are 
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But to perform it effectively personnel and 
guidance service must become as much a 
part of the system as advertising and 
selling.” 

General conclusions follow: 

“1. One of every ten men coming un- 
der the direction of the unemployment 
clinic had registered in correspondence 
school courses. The home study courses 
participated in by the 294 men with 
which this study is concerned could be 
definitely identified with a specific oc- 
cupation; only eleven men had taken 
courses of such a general character as to 
defy occupational classification. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that men are led to reg- 
ister in correspondence schools with the 
object of improving their position in an 
occupation or of bettering their type of 
occupation. 

2. Although the estimated median 
cost of a correspondence course to the 
men in this group was $120, at least 
40 per cent of the group for whom reg- 
istration data are complete., dropped out 
of the courses before the end of the first 
year and two-thirds fell by the wayside 
before the end of the fifteenth month. 
The mortality is particularly high among 
men taking courses in business training; 
38 per cent of the unemployed and 30 
per cent of the employed men in this 
group gave up their courses before the 
end of six months. Of the 235 men who 
stated that they had terminated their con- 
tacts with correspondence schools, only 
six per cent indicated that they had car- 
ried their courses to a successful con- 
clusion. It is possible that more men ac- 
tually did complete their study, but in any 
case the total number would be small, 
since very few persisted beyond the sec- 
ond year. An important cause of the ex- 
cessively high mortality is the failure on 
the part of these schools to select men with 
sufficient ability to pursue the courses 
offered or to give adequate vocational 
counsel. 


“3. The application of three stand- 
ards for judging the occupational value 
of correspondence training reveals a wide 
discrepancy between the claims made for 
the courses and actual achievement. Only 
28.6 per cent of the total group of men 
had at any time been engaged in an oc 
cupation designated by the name of the 
correspondence course of their choice. 
The greatest success is attained in the 
wide variety of courses falling under the 
head of mechanics. Half of this group 
had worked at some time in the mechani- 
cal trades. Less lenient, but more signifi- 
cant standards of comparison are these 
What proportion of men have had as their 
chief occupation the one indicated by the 
course title? What proportion of men 
were recommended by the clinic to seek 
employment in the field named by the 
course title? The respective proportions 
are 18 per cent and 22 per cent of the 
total group. How can anyone justify 
the practice of making strong claims re- 
garding occupational advancement to be 
achieved through correspondence courses? 

“4. Tests of academic ability and of 
occupational skill, considered together 
with the individual's occupational history, 
leave no doubt that a considerable propor- 
tion of men registering in correspondence 
coufses are attempting forms of training 
far beyond their capacities of assimilation 
A very large number of men employed in 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupations 
pay fees for courses in accounting, busi- 
ness management, and engineering. Many 
of them could profit far more from 
specific training on the job, or from speci- 
fic training related to the job. Only a 
small minority in the lowest economic 
levels are justified in seeking the higher 
occupational levels. 

5. In comparison with the standard 
sample of unemployed men, the group 
considered in this inquiry are more highly 
selected when the bases for making this 
judgment are years of formal education 
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and scores in educational achievement 
tests. If correspondence schools would 
set up personnel bureaus and avail them 
selves of measuring instruments whereby 
adult students could be guided to suitable 
ourses, their courses of training would 
meet a sorely felt need in the field of 
adult education. Until they undertake 
this service, efforts of the hit-or-miss va 
riety coupled with intensive advertising 
and sales campaigns must continue to 
brand most of these schools as merely 
profit making institutions And of more 
serious import, they are contributing to 
the formation of an unhappy and malad- 
justed citizenry.” 
~~ 


PUTTING EDUCATION TO WORK 

Three years ago, when Tuskegee cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding, we were privileged to spend 
three days, not only witnessing and lis- 
tening to the colorful and inspiring cere- 
monies which marked an era in the ac- 
complishments of the school, but in ob- 
serving the educational process in the in- 
stitution itself and in the life of the 
surrounding countryside. They were 
thrilling days, full of surprises, of grati- 
fications, of hopes for the future. Twenty 
and thirty miles out from the town of 
Tuskegee its influence was apparent. In 
the shifting, sandy fields, where life had 
to be wrung from the soil, the Negroes 
were learning not only to work out a 
more satisfactory subsistence, but to get 
out of life itself more and more spiritual 
values. 

One of the features of the anniversary 
program brought together seven country 
church choirs, each of which sang its 
favorite spirituals. Some of the congre- 
gations had been so isolated from the 
great group of Negroes that a number of 
the spirituals had not been heard at Tus- 
kegee before and Dr. Moton declared 
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that they were so old that they were new 
to him. Some time before this we had 
heard in the home of Charles S. Johnson 
at Nashville, records of songs sung by 
the Bantu tribes in Africa. There were 
the same rhythms, intervals and intona 
tions as in these spirituals. Somehow or 
other they had survived in America and 
had been turned to the uses of the Chris 
tian church. Although rendered by un 
trained voices, an impression of perfect 
execution was given through the sincerity 
of expression and the warmth of feeling 
with which they were sung. There is 
great temptation to reminisce and philoso 
phize about such a notable venture as 
Tuskegee, and forgiveness would be easy 
to beg and secure. But in so far as we 
have succumbed to the temptation, we of 
fer as provocation the November num 
ber of the Journal of Educational Soci 
ology, which is entirely devoted to Negro 
Education with especial reference to the 
work being done at Tuskegee. The 
Editor, E. George Payne, strikes the key 
note in the opening editorial: “The dis 
tinctive point about Tuskegee is that 
while devoting itself to the improvement 
of the educational, social, cultural, and 
economic status of the race, it has at the 
same time made its contribution to a new 
theory of education. It has practically 
demonstrated the value of an educational 
program conceived and carried out with 
a fundamental notion of learning to do 
and to live. That is, after all, the only 
important function of education in a de- 
mocracy. While theorists have been ar- 
riving at this conclusion, Tuskegee has 
been living it.” 

With one exception, the articles are 
written by members of the Tuskegee staff 
In one way or another they stress the 
point that the school is concerned pn- 
marily with adjustment of the Negro to 
life, a life which for him is especially 
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difficult to adjust to. The basis for satis- 
factory adjustment they find in prepara- 
tion for an occupation. Therefore, says 
Robert R. Moton, the principal, ““Tuske- 
gee is striving to develop a trades pro- 
gram that has a definite correlation with 
the needs and demands of the Negro in 
industry. This requires a wider and more 
varied program of vocational guidance 
and counseling.” W. T. B. Williams, 
Dean of the College, follows this up with 
the statement that ‘‘every student receives 
some practical training. Business stu- 
dents work in the several offices of the 
school and in the school bank, where 
business running into many thousands of 
dollars is conducted annually. The near- 
est approach to conventional liberal arts 
training is in the School of Education, 
where students are prepared as teachers 
for the public elementary and high 
schools. But even these students are re- 
quired to take, in a limited amount, a 
wide range of industrial subjects with all 
the practical work that goes with this vo- 
cational training, in order that they may 
acquire skill in the everyday work of the 
world and gain sympathy and respect for 
common labor. 

“The work of each of the several 
schools of the college leads directly to 
definite, specific vocations. The School 
of Agriculture trains teachers of agricul- 
ture, farm-demonstration agents, and 
farmers. The School of Business turns 
out stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, 
and accountants. The School of Educa- 
tion, besides training teachers for the ele- 
mentary and high schools, does the special 
teacher training work for the other de- 
partments of the school. The School of 
Home Economics prepares special teach- 
ers in that field. The Trade Technical 
School trains mechanics and teachers of 
mechanical trades. The Nurse Training 
School sends out nurses who upon public 


examination become registered nurses 
The School of Music trains pianists, or- 
chestra and band leaders, and music 
teachers. 
is prepared for some specific job as a re 
sult of his four years of combined aca 
demic, technical, and practical training.” 
Can this be said of many other colleges 
in the United States? Should it be said? 
Who should say it? The professors? The 
students? The parents of the students? 
The prospective employers of the stu 
dents? That vague group of person 
known as society? 

Education and work are too often dis 
parate ideas. Alphonse Heningburg, Di 
rector of the Academic Department, re 
counts his experience while planning to 
enter the Institute, when, as late as 1916 
he “‘met with one of the arguments which 
Booker T. Washington must have faced 
many times. My father was a fairly suc- 
cessful contractor, although his school 
work had not extended beyond the third 
grade. When I approached him relative 
to my leaving, he said, ‘Why think of 
going to school to learn to work?’ His 
attitude was one of sympathy where edu 
cation for surgery or medicine was con- 
cerned; but not in the case of industrial 
arts.” 

No educational program can be fully 
effective unless it grows out of the needs 
of the people and is carried back to the 
people. This is a principle that finds 
considerable expression in the books but 
little in the schools. But it was in the 
mind of Booker T. Washington when he 
founded Tuskegee. As Monroe N 
Work, Director of the Department of 
Records and Research, points out, “In 
stead of taking a ready-made curriculum 
and putting it into the school, he first 
made study of the conditions of the peo- 
ple and then endeavored to adapt the 
courses in the school to meet these condi- 
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Every graduate of the college 
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tions. In other words, he made a cur- 
riculum to fit the needs of the people.” 
The second step, that of “carrying educa- 
tion to the people,” is vividly described 
by T. M. Campbell, Field Agent, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in his 
story of the School on Wheels, which 
started on its journeys in Macon County, 
where Tuskegee is located, and has now, 
multiplied many times, wandered all over 
the South. At first, the sight of the 
horse-drawn wagon gave rise to bewilder- 
ment, expressed best by the old farmer 
who exclaimed, “Wal, shut mah mouf! 
Ain't nobuddy never seed a school movin’ 
round?” The farmers are taught to farm 
better and the women to keep their homes 
better. “In conducting these schools there 
is no sounding of trumpets and there is 
very little lecturing. The time is given 
to actual demonstrations. The farmers 
are not only told how to do the work, 
but actually do things themselves under 
supervision.” 

Finally, Tuskegee became a center for 
the activities of the Negroes of the coun- 
try. It became a dynamic force in their 
occupational life and their culture. “‘Be- 
cause of the prominence of the school in 
the life of the race,’ says Dr. Work, 
“there arose a continued and increasing 
demand upon it for information relating 
to all phases of Negro life. This in- 
creasing demand for information came 
not only from the United States but from 
other parts of the world. To meet these 
demands for information about the 
Negro, the school established in 1908 a 
Department of Records and Research, 
the purpose of which was to collect, com- 
pile, and send out accurate and reliable 
information about the Negro. This body 
of accurate and reliable information 
helped to turn discussion about the Negro 
from theory and speculation to a consid- 
eration of facts.” 
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And so Tuskegee has become what 
every educational institution should be 
come, a center for community culture and 
training, an expression of the aspirations 
of a people and a goal for their attain 
ment. How often can these specifica 
tions be met by our colleges and universi 
ties? 
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GUIDANCE IN MIDDLETOWN 


We know that Muncie is just a littl 
bit tired of being identified with the 
Lynds’ book on the average or typical 
American city. But we think that Muncie 
need not and will not worry this time 
when we call attention to the fact that 
guidance is going on in the schools of 
that city, that, judging from what we 
have just now read in the Muncie Star 
it is good guidance, and that, in our opin 
ion, since we happen to know her 
Erma B. Christy, who writes the article 
is a keen, thoughtful, and progressive 
supervisor of guidance. Somehow or 
other she is also supervisor of home eco 
nomics. 
be one of those complicated internal evo 
lutional administrative 
which we wouldn't know. 

We single out this Mid-Western city 
for comment only because it has chosen 


This combination of offices must 


mysteries about 


to put its educational case before the peo 
ple of Muncie in its own paper and th 
clipping drifts into our office through the 
medium of an ever alert press clipping 
bureau. (All this explanation just to 
show that we did the singling.) The 
newspaper story is not sensational It 
tells a straightforward story “in order 
that the school patrons may have a better 
understanding of the situation as it exists 
in Muncie.” It is this kind of regular, 
persistent (always intelligent) presenta 
tion, that, in times of crisis, will mean 
much for the children when parents sud 
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denly transform themselves into TAX- 
PAYERS, the big bad wolves who blow 
the schoolhouse down. Well, if the 
educational structure is built of straw, it 
will not last long, but if it is really of 
brick, and everybody knows it, the huf- 
fing and puffing can go on indefinitely 
with the traditional happy outcome for 
the youngsters. 

The Muncie program is based upon a 
philosophy expressed by Bode: ‘We are 
interested in the fortunes of the common 
man, and our philosophy of education 
is the American dream of a better, richer, 
and happier life for all our citizens of 
every rank.’ The essential features are 
a mental testing program, a system of 
cumulative records, counseling, group 
guidance classes, interviews with parents, 
class sponsors, and adjustment of the 
curriculum to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren. Again, it is important to note that, 
as with any other functioning program, 
the center of activity is, and must be, 
the child. “Boys and girls are becom- 
ing more and more a center of interest, 
instead of the subjects. Courses of study 
are being prepared in many departments 
to meet the needs of the pupils. They 
are placed in working groups which are 
as nearly in harmony with their abilities 
as possible. This gives an opportunity 
for the teacher to require high standards 
of work for the brilliant pupil, and at 
the same time standards which are at- 
tainable for other pupils. The task 
ahead is largely to improve and to ex- 
tend the guidance program so that every 
child in Muncie schools will have a bet- 
ter opportunity to develop according to 
his abilities, interests, and aptitudes.” 


a 
THE FOUNTAIN OF AGE 


We strive ceaselessly to substitute clev- 
erness for time, smartness for maturation, 


intellectual analysis for experience. W<« 
would test the one-day old baby for the 
intelligence that he will display as a man 
The test for intelligence or aptitude is al 
ways the crystal ball into which we gaze 
for a vision of the future. We cannot 
wait, we will not wait. We must know 
what the morrow holds forth and we wil! 
not be denied. We cannot bide our time 
while the processes of growth enable us 
eventually to behold the fully developed 
being. We are ever bent on searching 
out a predictive value, and, educationally 
speaking, cashing in on it. Ours is ; 
quest for the Fountain of Age. 

And yet, even though growing things 
insist on taking their time, it is somewhat 
surprising that the cold, inanimate ele 
ments with which we construct our ma 
terial world must also mature. We arc 
led to ponder all this by the Industria! 
Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, which comes 
to our desk each month. Because, 
these wild, wet days, when inventors are 
coming forward with processes for the 
rapid aging of whiskey, brandy, and rum. 
the writer discusses the problem ot 
aging, not only in the beverage barrel, 
but in wood and stone, and textile. Many 
have been the processes devised for the 
rapid attainment of old age, but there is 
much to prove that Father Time still ex- 
ercises his parental authority of the chil- 
dren of Mother Nature. Wines must be 
aged in wood or glass, for clarification 
(like most people), and for improvement 
of the bouquet or aroma. Ginger ale, 
cider, beer, ale, and other brewed drinks 
must be aged to complete the slow second 
part of the fermentation, as well as to 
smooth the flavor. 

‘Many other foods and condiments are 
aged to develop their full and distinctive 
flavor. Among these may be mentioned 
butter, cheese, cocoa, beans, tea, and to- 
bacco. Sides of the best beef are ‘hung 
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for about a month at just above freezing, 
for tendering and for flavor development. 
Candy centers of chocolates need to age 
for some weeks to acquire the desired 
creamy consistency, before they are 
coated. The coating chocolate is also 
aged by the better manufacturers to mel- 
low its flavor. 

“Lumber is aged, exposed to the 
weather, to improve its mechanical be- 
havior, especially with regard to warp- 
age. The Japanese first age their best 
cabinet lumber for many months in water, 
to favor nearly complete sap extraction, 
before it is air-weathered. Clay is aged 
to improve its strength and working 
properties. In this case, the improvement 
appears to follow deaeration or loss of 
the entrapped air from within the mass. 
The mellowing effect of age is much in 
evidence in art goods. The colors in fine 
oriental rugs and tapestries blend more 
softly after the rugs have been exposed 
to light and air for some time. Black 
walnut, mahogany and other fine woods 
fill and become smooth to the touch, ac- 
quiring a rich, dark color, especially on 
the edges and raised parts. Bronzes and 
copper develop patina, the decorative 
pale-jade ‘rust’ of copper, which blends 
and contrasts with the brown of the 
metal.” 

And what does all this mean for occu- 
pations? Men and women workers to 
take tender care, to watch and wait while 
time does his work. And what if the 
fountain of age is discovered? More 
magic, more goods, more things, and less 
people to produce them! If we could 
only have still more things and more peo- 
ple to use them! More and still more 
things, beautiful things, aged while we 
wait, and enough to pass around to all 
those who are hungry for them. Then, 
perhaps, we should have found the foun- 
tain of youth gushing in the same grove 
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as the fountain of age, and we should al! 
be happy. 
. as 
WOMEN AND LATIN 
If she had “‘left school at the 
grade and spent the next several years 


eighth 
learning to cook and mend, to run a 
house and do practical nursing, instead 


of going on to college and graduate school 


before marrying, she might have had 
some real vocational training for her fu 
ture job,”’ writes Worth Tuttle in |! 
‘Autobic graphy of an ex-Feminist The 
first half of her story appears in the De 
cember Atlantic Monthl) 

Although domestic science durses W 
included twenty years ago in the curt 
ulum of her southern junior college, the 
writer admits that she does not remember 
hearing of them. “They were not re 


quired, and they would have been beneat! 
my notice as extras, my English teache 
having assured me I was to be another 
Jane Austen.” 
her, not for the home making and child 


Home and school prepare i 


caring which soon occupied her time, but 
for making the daring and quite naive 
entries in her notebook on women and 
marriage which she quotes freely 
At twenty, fresh from college, she b 

came secretary of a Bureau of Vocations 
for Women. From 9 to 5, for fifteen 
months, she sat at a desk “corresponding 
women wh 


with and interviewing 


wanted to work—spinster graduates of 
the best eastern colleges, childless wives 
women with grown-up children; widows 
who needed money; and ‘older girls’ tired 
of staying at home, who wanted to do 
something different but were unwilling 
to invest either time or money in train 
ing because, secretly, they still hoped to 
marty. 

What counsel an inexperienced girl 
of twenty was able to give them she does 
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not say; but the period hastened the 
growth and hardening of her own femin- 
ism, on which she now looks back from 
a very different viewpoint. Several years 
of settlement and Red Cross social work 
followed, and through them all she held 
to her clear-cut theories. “Life was sim- 
ple then—easy to reduce to words, to 
write down in a book. To look back on 
the Me who lived there is as though 
I looked back on a previous embodiment. 
Actually, I was twenty-six and had been 
married three years. Emotionally, I was 
about twelve and had not been married at 
all—in the sense that I am married now.” 

The author's mental progress to the 
point reached in the current installment is 
perhaps best stated in a quotation from 
Willa Cather’s Shadows on the Rock 
which introduced the story. Cecile asks: 
“Do you think it wrong for a girl to know 
Latin?”’ Pierre answers: ‘Not if she can 
cook a hare or a partridge as well as 
Mademoiselle Auclair! She may read all 
the Latin she pleases.” 


“ee 


INTERESTS AND GUIDANCE 

“The Personality Factor in Vocational 
Guidance” was briefly discussed by 
Charles Leonard Stone in the October- 
December, 1933, number of The Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Two 
hundred and seventy-nine Dartmouth 
sophomores were classified according to 
their occupational preferences and their 
responses on the Allport-Vernon ‘‘Study 
of Values’’ compared. 

The other conclusions follow:— 

“The business group is marked chiefly 
by the strength of its economi interest; 
but it is rather untheoretical and un- 
aesthetic. The prospective bankers are 
strongly marked by economic outlook 
and religious disinterest. The future doc- 
tors are the group outstanding in theoret- 


ical concern; but they are characterized 
also by economic and political apathy 
Teachers-to-be are notable for the high 
negative economic score, strong aesthetic 
tendencies, and rather noticeable religious 
feeling; the expected absorption in theory 
is not manifest in this group. The 
lawyers-to-be are eminent for political in- 
terest and absence of theoretical interest 
(the former fact more readily understood 
than the latter). The persons of literary 
intention are the aestheticians par excel- 
lence and the group of strongest religious 
interest; they manifest, on the other hand, 
an aversion to economic and _ political 
values. 

“It is only fair to call attention to the 
small size of most of the groups and to 
the tentative character of the results here 
presented. But the rather neat confirma- 
tion of common-sense expectations by an 
inventory not in the least designed for vo- 
cational purposes suggests the possible 
value of such an approach to the stud) 
of interests in the cause of more humane 
and efficient vocational guidance.” 

In the same issue Robert G. Bernreuter 
reports on a new test of self-sufficiency. 

af 

Counselors who wish to improve their 
understanding of technical literature by 
enlarging their technical vocabulary will 
find invaluable a two page article in the 
recent number of The Personnel Journal, 
for which Harry Dexter Kitson has trans- 
lated from the French the report of a 
committee on terminology of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Psychotechnique 
The definitions of validity, reliability, 
deviation and other technical terms may 
in most cases be readily understood even 
by one who has not studied statistics. To 
the research worker who appreciates the 
desirability of standard terminology the 
suggested definitions will prove to be 
indispensable. 
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PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 
The Professions. By A. M. Carr-Saunders 
and P. A. Wilson. Oxford, England, the 
Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. 533. Price, 
$6.00. 

Here is a 500-page volume which sum- 
marizes a thousand years of professional 
history in Great Britain in a fascinating 
story of enormous import for American 
progress and for social policy-making. 

In particular for guidance and person- 
nel workers, and other recent professional 
and semi-professional groups, are the sug- 
gestions of this well-documented study of 
high current value. The fact that the 
book records only British experience but 
slightly lessens its worth for American 
readers; although the professional occu- 
pations treated contain some surprises, 
and the procedures and controls described 
are integral with British social history. 

There exists at present no comparable 
volume on American professional devel- 
opment, and such a study is much needed. 
The nearest approach is perhaps the study 
of Taeusch’, and the comparison of pro- 
fessional codes by Landis’, not overlook- 
ing detailed studies by certain other 
groups for some aspects of single pro- 
fessions*. A recent work by Bartlett‘ 
perhaps best summarizes American ex- 
perience on the special aspect of com- 
pensation. 





1C. F. Taeusch, Professional 
Ethics. New York, Holt, 1926. 

2B. Y. Landis, Professional Codes, Bur. of Pub., 
Teachers College. 

SStudies of Law, Teaching, Dentistry, etc., 
Carnegie Foundation, New York. 

*L. W. Bartlett, Compensation in the Profes- 
sions, New York, Assn. Press, 1933. Also L. W. 
Bartlett, “Whither the Professions,” Religious 
Education, September, 1930. 
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and Business 


The book is a story of a great society 
in evolution, and the struggle of that 
society to secure com petence of services in 
Pro 


fessions grow out of social need, how 


certain fields essential to its welfare 


ever complacent or institutionalized they 
may sometimes become. The authors con 
sider that no adequate history of any one 
Nor do they con 


sider their survey exhaustive, because the 


profession now exists 


“object is to throw light on the nature of 
the {professional} group and not to de 
fine its boundries 

The survey deals with only a central 
group of occupations which, among other 
qualifications, have this chief character 
istic, “they develop a sense of responsibil 
ity for a technique which they manifest 
in their concern for the competence and 
honor of the practitioners as a whole 
They build up associations upon which 
they erect, with or without the coopera 
tion of the state, machinery for imposing 
tests of competence and enforcing certain 
standards of conduct.’ 

The emergence in Anglo-Saxon society 
of the early movement toward association 
the rise of professional groups 
within the Church as matrix, from which 
they later asserted their freedom; the on 
rush of inquiry and invention with the 


always 


scientific age; the social or dining-club 
origin of most professional associations, 
which later exhibit functions, 
hierarchy of status, and concern for com- 
petence and honor, for material security, 
and for some forms of public activity 

these evolutionary steps set a fairly con 
sistent pattern which, when crowned by 
state relationship in the public interest 


study 
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amount to an epic struggle where not 
only the responsible practitioners, but the 
client and people, the universities, and 
the state, are engaged on behalf of the 
public good. 

The analysis is not merely a review of 
medieval history. It is timely, for in- 
stance, for guidance workers today. We 
are reminded that ‘‘the attention of the 
public is called to the existence of a pro- 
fession through its professional associa- 
tion, and public recognition can hardly be 
accorded to a group that has not dis- 
covered itself." And again, ‘it may be 
that some of the recent professions will 
have to face the same troubles [as re- 
counted} unless the proper relations of 
specialists to general practitioners are un- 
dertsood at the outset.” It is further 
warned that intervention by the state im- 
plies rules of registry or licensing with 
statutory authority, some loss of freedom 
in admission and expulsion and, aside 
from education and ethics, limiting as- 
sociation functions to protective functions 
and to public activities. 

Many readers, according to their rele- 
vant professional field, will find interest- 
ing the detailed studies in Part I regard- 
ing services which have achieved pro- 
fessional recognition by the public and 
the state because they are either vital in 
character, fiduciary in marked degree, in- 
timately related to public safety, or other- 
wise distinguished for self-government or 
state supervision. 

Chief interest will probably arise, how- 
ever, in the final 200-page section where 
analysis and evaluation are given to varied 
forms of professional organization and 
activity under the headings of Constitu- 
tion, Education, System of Entry, Dis- 
cipline, Conduct, Economic Problems, the 
Public, and finally, Professionalism and 
the Society of the Future. Extremely good 
charts display lucidly the principal ele- 


ments and variants of many of these 
phases. Frequent case citations from 
modern activity of statutory authority 
professional association or university, il- 
luminate and make real the changing 
procedures and their purposes. 

These are days when the status of the 
professional corporations in the corpora- 
tive state of Italy, the totalitarian state of 
Germany, and their integrated position in 
Soviet Russia, are subjects for close study 
It is therefore especially revealing to see 
to what extent an older society pro- 
foundly committed to the democratic 
tradition, and in particular to “corporate 
professional initiative for self-govern- 
ment,” has found it necessary or wise to 
go in relating the state to the field of 
professional activity. The constitutional 
mechanisms for securing professional 
monopoly, whether achieved by the pur- 
pose of the voluntary association or by the 
state's intervention (including registry or 
licensing, control of admission, minimum 
qualifications, grades or hierarchy in some 
instances, and expulsion), result in def- 
inite professional or legal government, 
and judicial machinery by which to deal 
with offenses under established codes or 
accepted etiquette, or with felonies, in 
violation of “the obligation to render 
service whenever called upon, to give 
only the best service, and to subordinate 
all personal considerations to the interests 
of the client.” 

It might be suggested that, despite the 
presence of some of these forms of con- 
trol in this country, a reasonable foresight 
would urge a far more careful scrutiny, 
especially by newer professional groups, 
of the part the professional body itself 
can and cannot carry in dealing with such 
professional concerns as commercializa- 
tion, indirect remuneration, advertising, 
quackery, compensation, collective bar- 
gaining, unemployment, socialization, and 
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public advocacy, not to mention establish- 
ment of strenuous training requirements 
and positive standards of practice. 

American society is changing rapidly. 
It does not seem possible that any com- 
bination of circumstances could be con- 
ceived that would throw the professional 
service of the guidance and personnel 
worker, and of the educator, into sharper 
relief. If the rich insights of this timely 
volume were fairly widely assimilated 
among our somewhat immature profes- 
sional associations, one could look for- 
ward with substantial confidence that they 
would not miss their day of visitation. 

OweN E. PENCE 

National Council 
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NEW FAITH, NEW FREEDOM 
This Changing World. By Samuel S. Fels. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 
vii, 295. Price, $2.50. 

Two ideas run through this spirited 
volume. One of them is included in the 
title. We live in a world that is chang- 
ing with extreme rapidity; out of this 
change grow most of the problems of our 
time. Yet the minds of men are not yet 
adjusted to the significance of the fact. 
Although we live in a period where in- 
novation and invention rule in the ma- 
terial and industrial spheres, our basic be- 
liefs are still attuned to static views of 
life. We must give up clinging to the 
past and trust to invention and experi- 
ment in social and political matters. Un- 
til our social methods heartily adopt the 
attitude that rules in science and its ap- 
plications, we shall be overcome by blind 
changes instead of directing them to a 
chosen goal. 

The second idea is closely dependent 
upon the first. We need conscious di- 
rection. We cannot secure this direction 
until we have a purpose, and the purpose 
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must be so inclusive, so universal, that it 
will develop coordination and coopera 
tion among individuals, groups, races and 
nations. A widely shared purpose must 
regulate our activities, and replace the era 
of competition for separate purposes, 
since under present conditions that pro 
cedure breeds only conflict. We have 
reached a period in which our resources 
permit us to formulate and strive for gen- 
eral and unifying aims. Mr. Fels points 
out in a direct fashion the alterations in 
business and government that are de 
manded if we are to make the shift 

I have stated the ideas in general form 
Mr. Fels states them concretely and 
vividly, and with a wealth of illustrations 
drawn from actual conditions. He indi- 
cates with definiteness how some of the 
needed modifications may be brought 
about. His plan for a Federal Trade As- 
sociation is a good example. ‘I believe 
that the success of the New Deal in gen 
eral and the NRA in particular will de- 
pend largely upon their moving in the 
direction Mr. Fels points out. 

Some readers will regard the book as 
unduly optimistic. With respect to some 
details, especially as to the attitude of the 
bulk of business men, it seems to me his 
views are too rosy. But I do not think 
that this is true of the book taken as an 
indication of the possibilities with which 
the present situation is pregnant. On the 
contrary, I think that the country needs, 
in order to lift itself from the slough of 
despond in which it finds itself, the sort 
of vision which Mr. Fels presents. The 
obstacles, economic, legal and political, 
to its realization are many and powerful. 
But Mr. Fels has performed a genuine 
service in pointing out the forces that are 
at hand by which to achieve cooperative 
effort for an inclusive purpose. He has 
rightly laid emphasis on the fact that 
after all the chief obstacles come from 
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causes that grip our minds in adherence 
to ideas of an outworn past. 

We need a new faith from which will 
spring a mew courage. Mr. Fels finds— 
and rightly, I believe—that fettered 
minds are the chief foe of the rise and 
spread of this faith and courage; that the 
material means are here. We owe him 
a debt of gratitude for the direct way in 
which he has indicated the kind of faith 
that will free our minds. If the Ameri- 
can nation had as much common sense as 
it prides itself upon having, This Chang- 
ing World would displace from the list 
of best-selling non-fiction books some of 
the gadget and nostrum books that now 
figure in the list. 

JOHN Dewey 


oO 


GUIDANCE IN THE U. S. A. 
Programs of Guidance. By William ¢ 
Reavis. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
14. Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1933. Pp. 144. Price, $0.10. 

Superintendents, principals, guidance 
specialists, or students of education may 
wish to know the present status of or- 
ganized guidance in cities or schools in 
which experience is available. Reports 
or articles are unsatisfactory. They often 
present ideals rather than practice and are 
seldom written by an impartial investi- 
gator or observer. Personal investiga- 
tions are too costly in time and money. 
Questionaires are often misleading and 
seldom satisfactory. Yet some way must 
be found to make available the experience 
of cities and schools in which guidance 
has passed the experimental stage. 

In the brief compass of 150 pages this 
report on guidance programs presents 
(1) The Need, Status, and Meaning of 
Guidance; (2) Guidance Functionaries in 
Secondary Schools; (3) Guidance Activ- 
ities in Secondary Schools; (4) Ten Case 


Studies, Five of Cities and Five of 
Schools; and (5) An Overview of Guid- 
ance Programs. Personal approval or dis 
approval, theoretical considerations, and 
recommendations are carefully avoided 
The report is an accurate picture—a state- 
ment of facts—in a clear, concise, and 
masterly fashion. 

No report is better than the reporter 
The surveyor must be able to observe, un- 
derstand, and evaluate. He must know 
what to look for and be able to discrim 
inate between essentials and non-essen 
tials. It would have been difficult to 
select a better qualified person to make 
such a survey than William C. Reavis 
He combines a broad knowledge of sec- 
ondary schools and their problems with 
an understanding of guidance and pupil 
personnel. As one who observed his 
methods at first hand, I can bear testi- 
mony to the intelligent, thorough, and 
understanding manner in which he in- 
vestigated each case study. Never have 
I been so thoroughly turned inside out! 
Every statement was verified carefully. 

One of the recommendations of the 
White House Conference was that the 
survey of guidance in 12 cities be brought 
up to date by the Children’s Bureau. This 
is no longer necessary. The present sur- 
vey, from the point of view of the sec- 
ondary school rather than of child labor. 
will further the development of organ- 
ized guidance as an integral part of the 
administration, organization, program, 
and curriculum of the secondary schools 

If a superintendent, principal, or guid- 
ance worker wants to know the arguments 
for guidance or the definition of its serv- 
ices, he will find it in Chapter I. If he 
wants to know current practice in assign- 
ing the work to others, he may turn to 
Chapter II. If he wants to know the 
activities of a guidance program, there is 
Chapter III. If he wants a short, ac- 
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curate picture of present practice in vari- 
ous cities, he will find it in Chapters IV 
to XIV; and an overview, which states 
the facts in a clear and and impartial 
light, appears in Chapter XV. 

This monograph should do much to 
bring light to and promote the guidance 
service. It is an important milestone in 
secondary education and in guidance. 

RICHARD D. ALLEN 
Providence Public Schools 
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UNEMPLOYED IN PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty Thousand in Search of Work. By 


Gladys L. Palmer. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Commission, De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, 1933. Pp. 
93. Price, $0.30. 


Thirty Thousand in Search of Work is 
a most timely and careful study of the 
applicants at the State Employment Office 
in Philadelphia in the first eight months 
of its operation as a demonstration cen- 
ter. It was undertaken as a part of a 
program of extension studies of the Penn- 
sylvania Employment Commission, and 
analyzes the important economic and so- 
cial characteristics of the 31,159 ap- 
plicants who registered at the State Em- 
ployment Office between February 15, 
1932 and October 15, 1932. 

Its major emphasis is on the relation- 
ships of the various economic and social 
factors to the incidence of unemploy- 
ment. Among the questions answered 
besides color, marital status, and depend- 
ents are the following: 

(a) Are the unemployed “drifters” 
who could hold down jobs with difficulty 
even in “normal” times, or are they 
workers with a record of occupational 
success behind them? 

(b) Has their educational background 
been good or have they had little or no 
schooling? 

(c) Is there a difference in occupa- 
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tional mobility of older and younger 
workers? 

(d) Why are workers from certain 
occupations and from certain age groups 
found in largest numbers among the un 
employed applicants at the State Employ 
ment Office? 

In order to test the representative 
character of the Philadelphia group, com 
parisons have been made between it and 
the various other censuses of unemploy 
ment which have been made for Philadel 
phia since 1929. 

The usefulness of such a survey lies in 
the fact that it enables the local com 
munity to interpret certain aspects of its 
unemployment situation, and it is sig 
nificant also in determining future policy 
in public employment work 

Of special interest is the section on the 
“Special Analysis of Groups With An 
Active Labor Surplus,” covering the ten 
largest occupations and the age-group 
through 40 years. The report states: “I: 
general, it may be assumed that occupa 
tions with a percentage of unemployment 
higher than the average for the city as a 
whole, or higher than the average of th 
occupational classes to which the individ 
o! pre 


Occupations with a 


ual occupations belong, are areas 
ent labor surplus. 
percentage considerably lower than th 
average for the city or than the general 


occupations belong, may offer opportun 
ity for the absorption of workers The 
possibilities of re-training workers in 
active labor surplus occupations are sug 
gested and recommended for exper 
mentation in this country 

Interesting comparisons between th 
Philadelphia and the Minnesota and 
Rochester groups are brought out in a 
number of instances. 

Besides the numerous charts and tables 
in the body of the report, the appendix 
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(55 pages) contains a wealth of statistical 
data that are clearly set up, and of in- 
terest to all students of the employment 
problem. 

The report concludes with this state- 
ment: “The one thing which stands out 
increasingly clearly is that until a nation- 
wide public employment service includes 
the collection of current statistics on 
labor demand and supply for local areas 
as a part of its regular function, we will 
continue to know nothing about the char- 
acter of our unemployment problems be- 
yond knowing that there is a problem. 
Probably no field of research is in need of 
greater experimentation and study than 
the field of employment office statistics. 
Certainly few fields can offer a more im- 
portant contribution to social and eco- 
nomic knowledge.” 

JosePH H. WILLITs 
Wharton School of Finance 

and Commerce 

University of Pennsyivania 
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QUICK COMMUNICATION 
Telling the World. By George O. Squier. 
Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1933. Pp. 
163. Price, $1.00. 

In Telling the World, General Squier 
has woven into a 155-page story the fun- 
damental discoveries of science and in- 
ventions upon which the development of 
electrical communication has been built. 

In covering a field of achievement so 
large and diversified there are natural 
limitations to a complete exposition. The 
choice of emphasis on the part of the 
author fortunately permits of an inter- 
esting and romantic story which, com- 
bined with the non-technical style of pres- 
entation, should be of interest to the lay 
reader. 

The book is divided into five chapters, 
dealing with Electricity and Magnetism, 
Telegraphy, Telephony, Radio, and the 


In connec 


United States Signal Corps. 
tion with the references as to sources of 
material, there is also appended an ex 
cellent bibliography which should be of 
particular interest to students of science 
and history. 

Within chapters, the selection of ma 
terial places emphasis upon contributions 
of scientists and inventors and shows 
chronologically how the fundamental 
problems preparatory to commercial de 
velopment were solved. The simple non 
technical style of presentation 1s supple 
mented by the insertion of fundamenta 
equations or mathematical expressions . 
the basic physical laws of the science of 
electricity. To students of science th 
historical resumé should be particularl; 
interesting. 

Unfortunately, very little has been said 
about the commercial development re 
sulting from the basic discoveries. The 
remarkable growth in facilities and ser 
vices has in a large measure been due to 
thousands of engineers of organized busi 
ness. To them the story may seem t 
lack an adequate appreciation of their 
contributions in solving many difficult 
problems of adaptation and likewise a 
degree of overlooking their basic scientifix 
discoveries and inventions, many of which 
are as important as the fundamental 
patents. 

RospertT I. REEs 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
“~~ 


SIXTY OCCUPATIONS 

Careers Abead. By Joseph Cottler and 
Harold Brecht. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1933. Pp. 312. Price, $2.50. 

This book “‘was written by two teachers 
in the Central High School, Philadelphia, 
with the aim not only of supplying in- 
formation to young people concerning oc- 
cupations, but also of stimulating personal 
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investigation in various trades, crafts and 
professions.” 

The outstanding feature of this volume, 
surely so far as a visual-aid enthusiast is 
concerned, is the excellent pictures- 
“close-ups” of workers in 27 different oc 
cupations. These alone should make the 
book a valuable contribution to the coun- 
selor’s library. The printed material does 
not aim to be a comprehensive survey of 
all fields but furnishes many interesting 
descriptions and sketches of work done 
by the accountant, advertising man, archi- 
tect, architectural draftsman, auto-body 
repair man, automobile mechanic, book- 
keeper, bricklayer, buyer, cabinctmaker, 
carpenter, chemist, civil engineer, clerk, 
commercial artist, compositor, dairyman, 
dentist, designer, dietitian, doctor, dress 
maker, druggist, electrical engineer, elec- 
trician, electrotyper, farmer, forester, 
goldsmith, interior decorator, journalist, 
lawyer, librarian, machinist, mechanical 
draftsman, mechanical engineer, milliner, 
musician, nurse, nurseryman, oral hygien- 
ist, painter, paper hanger, pattern maker, 
photo-engraver, plasterer, plumber, press- 
man, proofreader, radio mechanic, retail 
salesman, secretary, social worker, stenog- 
rapher, stereotyper, teacher, tinsmith, 
travelling salesman, tree surgeon, truck 
farmer, type designer and veterinarian. 

No consistent plan is carried through in 
discussing points of informational interest 
and importance. In relation to a few oc- 
cupations, earnings are mentioned; for 
some, material on promotion is included; 
in still other sketches, brief and general 
reference is made to training, or to reg- 
ularity of employment, health, or ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The chief 
emphasis throughout is upon the descrip- 
tive features of the work done in 60 
occupations. 

Unfortunately, no reference is made as 
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to the source of the material, and the facts 
presented cannot, therefore, be checked 
One naturally wonders as to the accuracy 
of the statement that nursing is ‘‘not at all 
an overcrowded profession The most 
scientific studies certainly contradict this 
view. One may also question this state 
ment in regard to the photo-engraver 
“There is no trade that will pay him 
more money 
tain important matters are not touched. It 


In a number of cases, cer 


seems strange that in discussing the musi 
cian, no mention is made of the influenc 
that has been brought to bear on this field 
by the so-called ‘‘canned” music 

The sketches are presented in a variety 
of styles—dialogue, diary and letter form 
narrative and exposition 
varied and interesting and should have a 
strong appeal for older junior high schoo! 
pupils and those of the senior high schoo! 
grades. 


The style is 


Mary P. Corr 
Vocation Bureau 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
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SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATI 
Approaches to Personality. By Gardner 


Murphy and Friedrich Jensen. New York 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1933. Pp. 427. Price 
$3.75 


Praise God for an occasional scientist 
who has a literary style! If Gardner 
Murphy's books were not already worth 
reading for their profound grasp of sub 
ject matter and the facility of their ex 
planations, they would be delightful for 
the sheer beauty of their analogies and 
expressions. The present volume is no 
exception and the co-authors indicate 
their ability to maintain the pace set by 
the senior partner 

The book opens with a frank acknow! 
edgement that no one today “‘can seri 
ously undertake to say that he knows 
what personality is’; hence the title Ap- 
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proaches to Personality. These approaches 
“change with kaleidoscopic rapidity. . . . 
A psychologist who tries to keep up with 
his field . . . knows perfectly well that 
next month’s Psychological Abstract will 
bring him an account of several hundred 
more pieces of research . . . and that at 
least a half dozen of the new articles will 

. worry, disorganize, or even upset the 
reasoned conclusions to which he had 
fought his way.” 

Part I of the volume discusses ‘“The 
Approach from Experimental Psychol- 
ogy,’ including the arguments for the 
Gestalt and behavioristic schools. Part 
II discusses ‘“The Psychology of Freud, 
Jung, and Adler.’ Part III is a chapter 
on “Child Guidance’’ by Dr. John Levy; 
while Part IV discusses “Eclecticism and 
Genetic Method.’ The book closes with 
a delightful impressionistic epilogue en- 
titled ‘“‘A Fragment of Scholastic Bio- 
gtapy,’’ in which the authors adroitly re- 
veal the contribution of each school to 
the understanding of personality develop- 
ment without committing themselves to 
anything. 

Those who deplore the unwarranted 
optimism of self-confident counselors 
will applaud such passages as this: — 

“What should we think of an 

astronomer whose records read like 
this? ‘Small blue object surrounded by 
white film indicating bad weather next 
September and reflecting probable pur- 
poselessness of the universe.’ ‘Rubbish,’ 
we should say; ‘the first part of the 
sentence makes sense; the rest is not 
what the man saw but what his im- 
agination threw in.’ Yes, but that is 
exactly what the psychologist is doing 
who gives a faithful description of the 
elements of his experience and then 
throws in unanalyzed lumps of in- 
terpretative material as if they were 
part of the data.” 


One finds it difficult to imagine any 


counselor who would not applaud with 
equal vigor, after observing the wide- 
spread difference of opinion and variety 
of possible interpretation among those 
who know most about the subject. 

Association psychology for more than 
two centuries proclaimed that mental 
states are made up of simple elements 
added to one another. The new experi- 
mental psychology of the late nineteenth 
century sought to burst asunder any com- 
plex mental state or process and catalog 
the fragments. Against all of this, the 
“Gestalters”’ protest that just as chemical 
analysis of living tissues destroys life, so 
the reduction of mental states to elements 
destroys that unity, that organization, 
which is life itself. 

Of the behaviorists Professor Murphy 
says, “It is not in the mere use of ob 
jective method that behaviorism is to be 
defined. It is in the systematic restate- 
ment, in objective terms, of those prob- 
lems of psychology which had been sup- 
posed to transcend the limits of objective 
method."” Adult personality consists 
largely of learned emotional reactions 
Most character traits are, from the be 
haviorist’s point of view, conditioned 
emotional responses. “If the child has 
had the misfortune to develop a negative 
response to some harmless object, the 
conditioning may be eliminated and a re 
conditioning substituted by combining a 
biologically strong stimulus with the 
stimulus to which the negative response is 
given. If the child has been frightened 
by a rabbit nibbling its fingers and if now 
the sight of the rabbit frightens the child, 
it is only necessary in most cases to keep 
the rabbit at a distance, but in sight, 
while the child is eating dinner or having 
some other agreeable experience.” 

The basic theories of Freud are sug- 
gested in the following:— 

“The two chief complexes of psy- 
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choanalysis which, it is asserted, exist 
in every human being are (1) the 
Oedipus complex in men or Electra 
complex in the case of women and (2) 
the castration complex. O0cdipus was 
the king in Greek legend who, under 
the compulsion of fate, murdered his 
father and married his mother. Every 
boy, so teaches Freud, wants to possess 
his mother and destroy the father who 
is in the way. With girls it is reversed; 
they want to possess their fathers and 
get rid of their mothers. Since these 
wishes are not compatible with reality, 
they are repressed and remain forever 
as complex forces in the unconscious, 
the cause and source of many neurotic 
disorders. 


“The castration complex, on the 
other hand, was introduced much later 
by Freud into the world of psycho- 
analytical conceptions. (It is the sex- 
ually colored analog of Adler's ‘in- 
feriority feeling’ at the root of neurotic 
confusion.) This idea comes from 
parental threats, is related to a peculi- 
arity of childhood sexuality—uncer- 
tainty as to one’s own sex—and is 
further intensified by the sexual phase 
of puberty. It is maintained through- 
out life by the double sexual standard, 
is subject like everything sexual to a 
culturally compelled repression, but is 
still strong enough to cause disturb- 
ances as a complex from the uncon- 
scious. Other complexes come and go, 
and are often discovered, upon further 
analysis, to be dependent upon and re- 
ferable to one or the other of the 
above.” 


Freud, asked whether and how far he 
is convinced of his own assumptions, is 
quoted: “One can yield to a train 
of thought, follow it as far as it leads, 
simply out of scientific curiosity, or as 
advocatus diaboli, without, however, sell- 
ing himself to the devil on that account.” 

“According to Jung, not only an in- 
dividual’s manner of conscious develop- 
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ment, but his whole way of life, includ 
ing his neurosis, depends upon a definite 
pattern of inborn tendencie There are 
two outstanding mental types: the ext: 
verts and the introverts. The extroverts 
are open to the world, persons who go 
straight at what they want. The intro 
verts, on the other hand, withdraw, Icet 
things come to them, and try to get along 
with the world by thinking things out 
. . . Jung believed that a person cured is 
a person turned religious.” 

Adler's doctrine is that “everybody's 
goal is to be great, powerful, strong, rul 
ing, in short, to be superior, because every 
body was once small, weak, helpless, 
ruled, inferior. It is clear that the smaller 
and more inferior a person has once felt 
(whether rightly or wrongly does not 
matter) the more deeply he yearns for 
strength and power, and the higher he 
sets the goal which will narcotize the 
feeling of littleness. So long as the goal 
of superiority is compatible with social 
ity, the individual is within the bounds of 
normality. Where the striving for super 
iority becomes ruthless and oppresses 
others, the individual has gone over into 
the realm of the neuroses. 

“A person who is neurotic tends to 
isolate himself more and more Hi 
neurotic style of life brings him defeat 
after defeat, and this reminds him 
stantly of his imaginary weakness, whi 
at last becomes real. He sets his goal of 
superiority higher and higher to com- 
pensate for his growing feeling of inferi 
ority, and increases his neurotic striving 
to attain this goal, which, of course finally 
turns into an irrational one: to be al! 
powerful, all-knowing, superior to all 
absolutely free, a hero unblemished by 
fear or reproach. . . . Since this ts impos 
sible, his striving is thwarted again and 
again until, burning with ambition, em 
bittered by failure and defeat, exhausted 
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by his futile efforts, he crashes amidst the 
confusion he has made. Nervous break- 
down.” 

Dr. Levy introduces his section on 
child guidance by referring to it as ‘a few 
steps in seven league boots across the his- 
tory of the child guidance movement.” 
He presents the record of a typical case 
handled by a child guidance clinic, and 
an outline for a psychiatric social history. 
The thoroughness with which a single 
case is studied will amaze and discourage 
vocational counselors who are faced with 
the problem of attempting to provide 
guidance in the course of a year for 3,000 
students without having so much as one 
clerical assistant; and will cause many a 
school administrator seriously to ask him- 
self the question, ‘Is the present mass 
approach to the guidance problem funda- 
mentally sound?” 

In the final chapter on eclecticism, Pro- 
fessor Murphy does not speak specifically 
of occupational problems, but he makes 
some observations on trait patterns which 
will interest research workers and coun- 
selors in the field of occupational adjust- 
ment. “This problem of the organiza- 
tion of personality or of the interrelation 
between traits has repeatedly called for an 
answer throughout the preceding chap- 
ters. The Gestalt psychology, and even 
more explicitly the individual psychology 
of Adler, makes this the central problem 
in personality study, and affirms the real- 
ity of modes of organization not only vast 
enough to comprise many patterns of 
traits but to comprise the whole per- 
sonality at once. Our experimental and 
statistical evidence is entirely inadequate 
at present to render a verdict regarding 
this last claim (in fact, as we have already 
observed, our present mathematical meth- 
ods are inadequate for such a test)... . 
We shall do well to avoid assumptions 
regarding innate patterns. . Often 


what we call a pattern is simply the same 
trait under various guises. . . . There 
is, Moreover, no known psychological rea- 
son why personality traits should innately 
cluster in any extensive way.” 

After such an extensive and interesting 
tour through the conflicting approaches to 
personality, one is grateful for the final 
summary on the last two pages: “‘Per- 
sonality is as complicated as the thing to 
which all these approaches point; it needs 
all these approaches and probably many 
more as well. It is a struggling, partly 
integrated, partly conscious system of in- 
nate and learned responses, a system to 
which neither summation nor integra- 
tion, neither conscious nor unconscious, 
neither pleasure principle nor visceral 
tension gives the final key. Our problem 
is like that of a man who, should he be 
asked which view of the Winged Victory 
is the ‘true’ one, would reply that it is 
only when he has studied it for hours 
and can in a sense see all the views at 
once, that he can even begin to grasp 
what the thing means.” 

ROBERT HOPPOCK 
National Occupational Conference 


oe 
REPORT AND PREDICTION 
Ten Years of Industrial Psychology. By 
H. J. Welch and C. S. Myers. London, Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1932. Pp. 146. Price, 
$2.00. 

For approximately the past decade the 
National Institute of Industrial Psycho- 
logy of Great Britain has devoted itself 
to the application of psychology in pro- 
moting a more effective direction of hu- 
man energy in occupational life and a 
correspondingly higher standard of com- 
fort and welfare for the workers. Incor- 
porated in 1921, largely through the ef- 
forts of H. J. Welch and C. S. Myers, the 
Institute, in its short period of existence, 
has made many important contributions 
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toward the solution of problems arising 
in the industrial and social life of our 
time. Ten Years of Industrial Psychology 
undertakes to tell the history of the In- 
stitute, to describe its accomplishments, 
and to predict its future development. 

The program of the Institute includes 
six major activities in the field of occupa- 
tional adjustment. 

"(1) The investigation of the best 
methods of applying human energy in 
factories, stores, offices, etc., especially in 
regard to (a) the elimination of unneces- 
sary movements, (b) the most advanta- 
geous distribution of rest periods, (c) 
the reduction of boredom and increase of 
interest, (d) the planning of the layout 
of plant, and (e) the coordination of pro- 
cesses in production and distribution. 

(2) The study of the requirements of 
various industrial and commercial occu- 
pations, and the elaboration and applica- 
tion of suitable tests, so as to secure, (a) 
in cooperation with industry and com- 
merce, more efficient and scientific selec- 
tion of workers, and (b) in cooperation 
with the schools, more reliable guidance 
for young persons when choosing their 
life’s work. 

(3) The determination and realiza- 
tion of other conditions which tend (a) 
to the maximal health, comfort, and well- 
being of the worker, and (b) to the best 
relations between management and labor. 

(4) The study of the factors influ- 
encing the sale of products, e.g. their ad- 
vertisement, design, display, etc. 

“(5) The provision (a) of lectures to 
employers and to workers, and (b) of 
training courses for managers, foremen, 
welfare workers, investigators, etc. 

(6) The prosecution of research 
work on industrial psychology and physi- 
ology, its encouragement and coordination 
throughout the Kingdom, and the publi- 
cation of the facts established by such 
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research in a form which will indicate 
their practical value.” 

The Institute occupies a unique position 
as a national body with a complete pro- 
gram of research and practice for the 
solution of the human problem in occu 
pational life and as an agency for coor- 
dinating the activities of individuals and 
of groups working in the field of indus- 
trial psychology and physiology. The 
program of the Institute complements the 
work of the Industrial Health Research 
Board which has been engaged for some 
time in formulating physiological and psy- 
chological principles of work. To this 
basic research the Institute adds the ap- 
plication of such principles in specific 
industrial situations, as well as allied re- 
search. The Institute also cooperates with 
universities, municipal bodies, school 
councils, etc. 

Financial support for the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology has come 
from fees charged to industrial firms to 
cover the expenses of investigation, from 
grants by the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
Trusts, and also from contributions by 
interested individuals and business insti- 
tutions. It is of interest to note that the 
Institute, although working for private 
firms, was not established for profit. All 
funds are used to promote further scien 
tific study and for otherwise promoting 
the advance of research and practice in 
this field. As a matter of fact, the Insti- 
tute remains legally a charity, since all its 
work is done for the benefit of the com- 
munity, and because certain services, such 
as vocational guidance examinations, are 
rendered free of charge to those who 
are unable to pay. The development and 
success of such an Institute is in glaring 
contrast with the failure of psychologists 
and others in this country to accomplish 
the same results. 

Of particular interest to the readers of 
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Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, will be the vocational guidance 
activities of the Institute as described in 
this volume. Chief among these has been 
a series of follow-up studies to determine 
the effectiveness of guidance in promoting 
the efficiency and satisfaction of those re- 
ceiving vocational counsel. The most in- 
teresting feature of the follow-up studies 
has been the use of a control group who 
were not given any advice, and whose 
occupational adjustment has been com- 
pared with that of children who were 
given advice after a careful study of apti- 
tude, temperament, social background, 
and other factors significant in guid- 
ance. The results, which have been con- 
firmed by independent studies in Bir- 
mingham, leave no room for doubt,— 
whether the criterion of adjustment be the 
duration of the first, intermediate, or last 
post held by the children, whether it be 
the reports of the employers or of the 
children, whether it be the reasons given 
for leaving their employment,—that those 
children who received and adopted the 
vocational advice of the investigators were 
far more satisfactorily placed than either 
those who discarded the advice, or those 
of the control group who had never re- 
ceived it. On the basis of such investi- 
gations the Institute has established a 
vocational guidance service which func- 
tions on a fee-charging basis for children 
whose parents can afford to pay, and as 
a non-fee-charging agency for those who 
cannot afford to pay for the examination. 

An interesting feature of the book is 
the attempt to predict the future of the 
Institute. The future, according to the 
authors, will include the establishment of 
experimental workshops for the conduct 
of psychological and physiological inves- 
tigations of work. The cooperation of 
unions, which before long will invoke 
the industrial psychologist’s assistance in 


avoiding dangers to their members, 

foreseen by the authors. Extensive inves 
tigations in the field of housework, the 
commonest of all occupations and the 
most neglected, are foreshadowed by 
present inquiries in this field. The Insti- 


tute, according to the authors, will come 


to be regarded as the central council! of 
research of vocational guidance in the 
development of fresh schemes, in the 
training of supervisors, career masters 
and other experts in vocational guidanc« 
schools throughout the country. The 
volume closes with an optimistic pre 
diction with respect to the future of in- 
dustrial psychology and the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, branches 
of which have already been established in 
Scotland and Australia. 
Morkis S. VITELES 

University of Pennsylvania 
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FRESHMAN ORIENTATION 
College and Life—Problems of Self Dis- 
covery and Self Direction. By M. E. Ben- 
nett. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1933. Pp. 456. Price, $2.50. 

This book, written by Miss Bennett, 
Director of Orientation, Pasadena Junior 
College, and Director of Guidance, Pasa- 
dena City Schools, is prefaced with an 
introduction by Louis M. Terman. In 
dicating his “editorial cooperation,” Dr 
Terman commands our attention by writ 
ing, “Its contents have been thorough; 
tried out for thousands of students, 
and “This book, in my opinion, is the 
best of its kind that has thus far been 
published.” 

It is obviously a book for the orienta 
tion of college freshmen, and when so 
many types of orientation courses have 
been tried out in various parts of the 
country, the attempt is a bit daring, as 
well as challenging. 

There are four parts. Part One, con- 
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cerned with ‘Points of Departure,” 
is in places more appropriate for teach- 
ers than for students. The second part, 
with four chapters, is concerned with 
“Living in College,” college goals, budg- 
eting time, and so forth. Part Three is 
under the title, “Learning in College,” 
and is very largely a duplication of ma- 
terial found in books on study tech- 
niques. There are particularly good 
chapters on reading and control of the 
attention, with less thorough treatments 
of note-taking, use of the library, and so 
forth. Part Four is a more general 
philosophical grouping of eleven chap- 
ters under “Building a Life.” There 
are chapters concerning heredity, mental 
health, marriage, life philosophy, per- 
sonality, and vocational planning. 

Altogether, one is impressed with the 
excellent selection of material that Miss 
Bennett has collected for use in this 
book. There are many quotations from 
current and older books. For example, 
there is a quotation from Abbé Dimnet's 
What We Live By, on the subject of 
good conversational manners, a citation 
from Thomas Jefferson on getting ac- 
quainted with the faculty, and a comment 
on William E. Leonard's Locomotive 
God. There is little one can object to, 
except perhaps in the quite heavy empha- 
sis on vocational interests, and much to 
praise. 

This reviewer believes that a book of 
this type might be successfully used in 
a general orientation course, particularly 
if it is well supplemented by additional 
suggested reading (as found at the end 
of each chapter) and a vigorous teaching 
personality. Perhaps it is over-written 
for the superior student; there is much 
repetition and rather didactic outlining. 
Unless the readings were accompanied 
by positive drills, it is doubtful if the 
sections on note-taking and other study 
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techniques would be of permanent value 
Some of the suggestions at the end of 
each chapter, under the title ‘‘Personal 
Inventory,” are interesting and no doubt 
valuable; others would be tedious and 
probably of little educational value. It 
is conceivable that the introspection en 
couraged by these inventories might ap 
peal to students, as well as _psychol- 
ogists, as futilely subjective. It is de- 
cidedly moralistic in spots, but no doubt 
the average freshman can stand a good 
deal of this tone. 

The reviewer cannot resist the con- 
viction that the book was written to con- 
form with standard textbook 
ments. If it were not dressed up as a 
college required text, its interest would 
at once be enhanced, as the style of the 


requ! | 


text is well above the average 
EDWARD S. JONES 
University of Buffalo 
~~ 
FACING THE NEW WORLD 
We Move in New Directions. By H. A 
Overstreet. New York, W. W. Norton & 


Co., 1933. Pp. 284. Price, $3.00. _ 
Training Youth for the New Social Order. 
By Rudolph R. Reeder. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, The Antioch Press, 1 5 Pp. 248 
Price, $2.00. 

The New Leisure Challenges the Schools. 
By Eugene T. Lies. (Based on a study made 
for the National Recreation Association.) 
Washington, National Education Associa 
tion, 1933. Pp. 326. Price, $2.00 


These three books are properly grouped 
together, not because they are likely to 
appeal to the same readers but because 
they discuss the same problem from three 
differing points of view. Overstreet 
philosopher, a dominant figure in adult 
education, has outlined the program of a 
new social order for the general reader 
Reeder, schoolmaster, gives 
teachers and parents; Lies, investigator 
has assembled data for the guidance 
school administrators. 

Dr. Overstreet has set himself, more 


advice to 
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definitely than any other teacher of like 
eminence in his field, to the task of in- 
terpreting life to the general public by 
discussing new ideas as they bud out. He 
keeps his close touch with the stirring 
new things by constant participation in 
public discussions and his books are in 
a way the reports of observations from a 
thinker in the frontier trenches. This 
method has its limitations, of course. 
There are things going on in original 
minds which he must necessarily leave 
out because they are not yet passing into 
general circulation. But it has also very 
great virtues. What he describes has im- 
mediate reality. 

We are moving, Overstreet believes, 
toward economic self-respect. Three 
tools for reconstruction are ready for use: 
insurance, social use of public wealth, 
and a graduated income tax. With these 
tools, we can make over the practical 
world in accord with the new economics 
which (following Hobson chiefly) he 
believes we are ready to accept. Wealth 
must be for social uses, not for mere 
profit. But we are going far beyond an 
economic reconstruction. We shall purify 
and broaden patriotism, develop toler- 
ance, and having achieved freedom learn 
to make it count for a richer civilization. 
This will be expressed through our de- 
termination that more than economic se- 
curity and comfort shall be made avail- 
able to all men. Justice demands that 
beauty also shall be a common possession. 
Professor Overstreet knows that we may 
be a long time in reaching this new jus- 
tice but he is sure we are on the move. 

Dr. Reeder, after long experience in 
dealing with children, mostly those of an 
underprivileged class which made them 
entirely dependent on schooling for their 
social training, gives in affectionate detail 
an account of his methods. His book is 
not so much an analysis of principles as 


a record of successfully handled cases 
How to Teach Children Health Con- 
sciousness, How Shall We Provide Eff. 
cient Urge? How to Vitalize School In- 
struction, are chapter headings and the 
treatment of each is concrete and illumi- 
nating. Reading his book is like listen- 
ing to a wise, experienced master-teacher 
who sees education as a relationship be- 
tween two people, an instructor and a 
pupil, and who can remember and de 
scribe the methods that have worked well 
His discussion of training for work wil! 
not, however, offer much help to those 
educators who are concerned with the 
problem of fitting people to occupations 
Work is part of his educational program 
because it has a moral value and the work 
opportunities of the schools where he has 
had charge have been the simple tasks of 
the household. 

The third book, prepared from a study 
by Mr. Lies and carrying prefaces by both 
John H. Finley and James A. Moyer 
assembles the results of asking by ques- 
tionaire what 1,448 cities were doing to 
provide recreation facilities. Thirty-five 
cities were visited. As an introduction to 
the facts assembled, a collection of quota 
tions from the great and near-great on 
the problem of leisure are offered, to- 
gether with a statement of what educators 
are generally taking for granted—that 
preparation for work is not the whole of 
the school’s job. Throughout the book 
there is a general disregard of any other 
agency outside the school as a possible 
contributor to the solution of the social 
problem, but this may perhaps be excused 
by the specific assignment of the investi- 
gation. It is a little startling, neverthe- 
less, to be shown how completely the 
public school official has accepted entire 
custodial responsibility for the child’s life 
and opportunities, in school and out, in 
term or in vacation. 
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The picture given by Mr. Lies of the 
present state of preparedness for the 
problem of training for leisure is both 
encouraging and depressing. Some cities 
are doing well; but so many are far be- 
hind. The value of this book lies in the 
fact that any administrator who wants to 
do something can find exact information 
as to what others have attempted. Per- 
haps some may be shamed into an ac- 
knowledgement of their own delin- 

uency. The information given is prac- 
tical, the bibliography is extensive and 
well made, the standards offered are high. 
As Dr. Overstreet’s book is a report on 
frontier thinking, this may be called a re- 
port on frontier strategy. Every school 
administrator in the country ought to read 
it and decide honestly just where he ranks 
by the ideal standards described. 

LYMAN BRYSON 

Des Moines Public Forum 
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MODERN APPRENTICESHIP 
Apprenticeship. By Stewart Scrimshaw 
New York, McGraw-Hill Company, 1932 
Pp. 273. Price, $2.50. 

This well written and thoughtful book 
on apprenticeship is an excellent intro- 
duction to the subject. The author has 
had wide experierice as a craftsman him- 
self, as State Supervisor of Apprentice- 
ship in Wisconsin, as a personnel director 
and supervisor of cooperative students at 
Marquette University, and now as Profes- 
sor of Industrial Relations at the same 
University. 

After preliminary chapters on the na- 
ture of apprenticeship and its relation to 
modern industry, Dr. Scrimshaw dis- 
cusses the relationship between organized 
labor and apprenticeship. He then passes 
to three interesting chapters on the rdle 
of the employers in apprenticeship train. 
ing and properly emphasizes the necessity 
that any such plan be well-rounded and 
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comprehensive in scope and should not 
be used as a means of obtaining cheap 
labor for specialized and detailed work 
Along with this should go adequate 
supervision and theoretical trade instruc 
tion. 

Turning then to the functions of the 
schools in connection with apprentice 
ship, Dr. Scrimshaw shows the impos 
sibility of manual training and the full 
time trade schools ever doing away with 
the much greater practical training on the 
job which apprenticeship gives. 
advocate part-time school training of the 
continuation or cooperative school type as 
a supplement to apprenticeship. 
called “vestibule schools” or “hurry-up 
courses” developed during the war find 
no favor with him, since he believes that 
training should be broad and not min 
utely specialized. 

The author finally treats of the fun 
tion of the state in apprenticeship train- 
ing and gives an interesting account and 
interpretation of the Wisconsin system of 
supervised apprenticeship which has done 
so much to revive and to improve the in 
stitution in that state. 

Taken in its entirety the book is well 
done, although the reviewer would have 
liked Dr. Scrimshaw’s judgment as to 
the degree of skill required for the main 
mass of jobs in industry and the degre« 
to which apprenticeship is needed for 
most openings 
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PAUL H 
The University of Chicago 
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one 
CHILD LABOR 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau has pre- 
pared a revision of its Bulletin No. 197, 
Child Labor—Facts and Figures, in 90 
pages. It deals with extent and distribu- 
tion, conditions and legal regulations, 
and contains a brief history of child 


labor. 
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They Write For Us 





HAROLD L. ICKES (“The Old Order 
Changeth’’) began his career as a newspaper 
man, shortly, however, entering upon the 
practice of law in Chicago. He was active 
in reform municipal politics for many years, 
and, nationally, in the high councils of the 
Progressive and Republican parties. Now he 
is one of the leading figures in the New Deal 
Administration, as Secretary of the Interior 
and director of the public works program. 
Born in Pennsylvania, he received his A.B. 
degree from the University of Chicago, and 
later the degree of J.D., cum laude. 


LEONARD D. WHITE (‘Careers in the Pub- 
lic Service’) took his B. S. and M. A. at 
Dartmouth, studied at Clark and Harvard 
Universities, and received his Ph. D. at the 
University of Chicago, where for some years 
he has been Professor of Political Science. 
He has taught also at Clark and Dartmouth. 
Dr. Clark has been a Guggenheim fellow, 
an investigator for the National Research 
Council, a member of the Chicago Civil 
Service Commission, and chairman of the 
Citizens Police Committee of Chicago. He 
wrote the chapter on “Public Administra- 
tion’’ in the report on Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, and is likewise author 
of one of the Recent Social Trends Mono- 
gtaphs—on the same subject. Among his 
books are Introduction to the Study of Pub- 
lic Administration, The City Manager, and 
The Civil Service in the Modern State. 


FERDINAND AUGUSTUS SILCOX (‘“The Pro- 
fession of Forestry’) graduated from the 
College of Charleston, with honors in 
chemistry and sociology, and from the School 
of Forestry, Yale University, with the de- 
gree of M. F. He entered the United States 
Forest Service as a ranger in the Leadville 
National Forest, later being placed in charge 
of the Holy Cross National Forest as acting 
supervisor. He was then assigned to the 


task of setting up administrative services in 
the San Juan and Montezuma Forests; and 
has since held the posts of Forest Inspector 
for the Western states, Associate District 
Forester, District Forester (for the Rocky 
Mountain region). During the World War 
he won a captain’s commission in the 20th 
(Forest) Engineers, and was selected by the 
Secretary of Labor and the Shipping Board 
to handle labor problems in the Seattle ship- 
yards. After the war he served as Director 
of Industrial Relations for the commercial 
printing industry, and subsequently held a 
like position with the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association. In 1933 he succeeded 
the late Robert Y. Stuart as Chief Forester 
of the United States Forest Service. 


LINDA EASTMAN (“The Librarian As 
Counselor’) is Librarian of the Cleveland 
Public Library. Oberlin pronounced her a 
Master of Arts, and Western Reserve con 
ferred on her the honorary degree of LL. D 
She has been a teacher in the public schools, 
but her chief activities have been in the 
field of librarianship. In 1929 she was 
awarded a medal, by the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for distinguished service 
to the city. She is active in many educa 
tional enterprises, being a member of the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education 
of the American Library Association, and 
serving on the committees on librarianship 
of the World Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and the American Association for 
Adult Education. She has contributed nu- 
merous articles to various professional 
journals. 


HARRY DEXTER KITSON (‘Airways ot 
Guidance”) is Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where he trains students for vocational guid- 
ance and personnel work in schools, col- 
leges, business establishments, and social ser- 
vice agencies. He is active as a consultant in 
these matters, lectures in colleges and uni- 
versities, and speaks before various kinds of 
clubs and organizations. Dr. Kitson has 
served as President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, and is the 
author of numerous books on vocational 
psychology and guidance. 
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WILBUR I. GOOCH (‘“Occupational Informa- 
tion”) is assistant on the staff in educational 
economics at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He received his bachelor’s and 
master's degrees from the University of Illi- 
nois, and recently completed work for his 
doctorate at Columbia. He has had a wide 
experience in school administration, having 
served as local superintendent of schools in 
Missouri and Montana and as supervising 
principal in Hollywood, Florida. He is the 
author of Junior High School Costs, shortly 
to be published, and contributed to a volume 
on Problems in Public School Administra- 
tion. 


C. GILBERT WRENN (“Adjusting Youth 
to College Life’’) received his doctorate at 
Stanford University, where, after teaching 
at the University of Oregon and the Ore- 
gon State Normal School, he holds the 
following positions: Assistant Registrar for 
Student Personnel, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, and Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion. He has written Practical Study Aids, 
Study Hints for High School Students, and 
A Study Habits Inventory, and is co-author 
of A Workbook in Vocations. MILDRED 
GARRETT, who collaborated in the writing 
of this article, has a Master’s degree from 
Stanford, and is secretary to the dean of 
the college, with charge of research work. 


OWEN E. PENCE, who reviews The Pro- 
fessions, by Carr-Saunders and Wilson, and 
has contributed to previous numbers of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
ine, has for many years been a member of 


‘the staff of the Personnel Division, National 


Council, YMCA, in charge of personnel re- 
search. He has been a lecturer in Vocational 
Adjustment in the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation and the Divinity School of Yale Uni- 
versity, and a leader of conferences and semi- 
nars for teachers of both school and college 
levels in various parts of the country. His 
writings include The Professional Boys 
Worker in the YMCA, Salary and Wage 
Policy During Depression and Recovery, and 
Advance—a Challenge to Professional Ca- 
pacity (editor). He is a member of the ad- 
ministrative board of the Personnel Research 
Federation. After taking his baccalaureate 
degree at the University of Illinois he took 
graduate work at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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he 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine, for eighteen years the 
official organ of the National Vocational Guidance Association, has 
taken one more forward step in its steady development and ap- 
pears now in enlarged size under the name: Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. It continues its official relation 
to the National Association and at the same time becomes the 
medium for disseminating guidance and occupational information 
resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 

This periodical is to contain ninety-six pages, adequately illus- 
trated, and issued nine times a year, October to June. The sub- 
ject matter is designed to appeal to those interested in all phases 
of guidance in school, industry, business, social agencies, and service 
clubs. Occupational adjustment of both youth and adult will be 
presented through articles specially prepared by outstanding 
persons. 


Frep C. Smitnu, Epiror 

OCCUPATIONS, tHe VocatTiona, GumANCE MAGAZINE 
25 Lawrence Hai, HArvarD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


[] Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, at $3.50 a year. 

[_] I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion at $2.50 a year, which includes a year’s subscription to Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magatine. 


[] Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch 
Association. 


(] Please send a free sample copy of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magaxine, to the address below. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 











THE PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 
of the 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is 
interested in all aspects of occupational ad- 
justment, and in cooperative efforts to study 

this problem. At present it is concerned primarily with 
assembling information about occupations, and making 
such information available to the public through effec- 
tive publication. It seeks to encourage research in 
fields where adequate information is not available at 
present, and maintains at headquarters an index of pub- 
lished information on all occupations. 





The Conference also provides, for educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and other interested organizations, a 
consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occu- 
pational adjustment. No charge is made for any 
assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, 
a staff officer of the Conference will visit local institu- 
tions for consultation regarding the organization of 
work designed to contribute to the better occupational 
adjustment of more than one person. The Conference 
will contribute the services of staff officers for such 
trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the 
necessary expenses. The work of the Conference does 
not include counseling with individuals regarding their 
personal occupational problems. 


The National Occupational Conference is adminis- 
| tered through the American Association for Adult 
| Education. 
| 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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NEW FRONTIERS IN GUIDANCE 


The Spirit of the Western Conference 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


HESE ARE the dynamics of western 
, educational thinking. These are 
the functioning processes of in- 
dividual development. These are the 
social patterns of a creative professional 
group. For where technician and admin- 
istrator meet, where theory is pitted 
against practice, there society begins to 
function in terms of both ideals and real- 
ity. The Western Conference brought 
together the most vivid and vital of the 
proponents and exponents of scientifically 
validated and humanly sensitized educa- 
tional procedure. Their minds played 
sharply one upon another. Now and 
again the sparks flew. Flames shot forth 
and receded. Then slowly and surely the 
fireworks died down to a steady glow and 
a structure of thought and practice began 
to take shape, something tangibly useful 
for the need of the hour, something that 
would serve the young people of the 
west and of the nation. 


II 


The Conference was regional without 
being provincial. It was self-operated 
without being self-centered. It com- 
mandeered the most incisive efforts of the 
West but directed them toward the de- 
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velopment of youth over the entire world 
It was the second of a projected series of 
four conferences designed to cover the 
East, the West, the South and the Central 
areas. There was a two-fold purpose: 
first, to enable the conferees to analyze, 
clarify, synthesize, and mobilize their own 
experiences and opinions; second, to for- 
mulate and make vocal the needs of the 
region so that the National Occupational 
Conference may be conscious of them 
and, in so far as it may lie in its power, 
may be helpful in enabling administra- 
tors, teachers and counselors to accom- 
plish their purposes. When the entire 
country has been covered through these 
conferences, it will be desirable to syn- 
thesize these results and to let the next 
steps be directed therefrom. 

One of the hoary accusations hurled 
at the teacher is that of isolation from 
the affairs of the world with a consequent 
tendency to teach dry facts culled from a 
page written in the last generation, even 
in the last century. One of the Western 
conferees referred half-humorously and 
half-seriously to the “monks and the nuns 
in our schools.” But that kind of person 
would never have found a cell in Berke- 
ley during the seven days that shook the 
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educational world. Every statement was 
challenged in the light of the leading 
article in the latest magazine to roll off 
the presses. Every comment was clawed 
apart with aid of the last available sta- 
tistic. Every school guidance procedure 
was evaluated in terms of the most ef- 
fective and insistent of what might be 
called the extra-curricular economic, social 
and political agencies. At an off-program 
meeting, suddenly inspired and _ hastily 
arranged, the NRA was dissected and re- 
habilitated. At another on-the-spur-of- 
the-moment gathering, attended by forty- 
one conferees who were members of the 
various service clubs, the possibilities of 
these organizations for guidance purposes 
were canvassed. The representatives of 
industry and business, who took an active 
and important part in the deliberations, 
not only had their brains picked for their 
ideas but they in turn challenged and 
complimented the school men and women 
present for their insistent determination 
to interpret their duties toward youth in 
the light of the existing world instead of 
in the darkness of bygone ages. Nothing 
was sacred but the child. Nothing was 
static but the philosophy of service. 

In the benighted times of prosperity it 
might have been called the January Rev- 
olution. Sober consideration during the 
days after proved it to have been a very 
calm and peacefully thoughtful analysis 
of things-as-they-are for the creation of 
things-as-they-ought-to-be. There was a 
genuine disgust for and distrust of old 
forms, not because they were conventional 
but because they had failed to mold a 
happy life. Nothing was taken for 
granted but was appraised in the light 
of its functioning value. The profit 
motive in business and industry and pro- 
fessions was attacked and practically ban- 
ished from economic thinking. Personal 
effort, work, and industry were held to 


be more strongly motivated by a desire 
to serve in a happy occupational situation 
than by the opportunity to gather riches 
by appropriating part of the labor of 
others. At the NRA meeting a not-too- 
orthodoxically constructed syllogism was 
proposed and generally accepted. It ran 
something like this: Major premise 
The profit motive will always dominate 
the employer as long as he is left to reg- 
ulate himself. Minor premise — Mere 
governmental regulation cannot control 
him because the employer, being in a 
favored position of power through own- 
ership of the means of production and 
distribution, will dominate the govern- 
ment and therefore simply control him- 
self. Second minor premise—The de- 
vastating conflict of the employer class 
and the employe class will continue and 
cannot help but continue under any ar- 
rangement of this kind. This is a species 
of social self-destruction that cannot be 
allowed to persist. Conclusion—To end 
the class conflict, to bring about justice 
and equity for the workers who, in an 
overwhelming majority, spring from the 
boys and girls whom we teach and coun- 
sel in the schools, the people who vir 
tually are the government, the govern- 
ment must take over the control of 
production and distribution. 

It was suggested, of course, that this 
might be labeled socialism, communism, 
or what not, but the conferees were not 
interested in labels or shibboleths, but in 
functioning ideas, in ways out of “the 
economic mess.” They were interested 
in coming upon a tenable and working 
conception of their daily duty toward the 
boys and girls placed in their charge—a 
conception which they might retain with 
self-respect and with the respect of their 
students. 

All of which led inevitably to the tick- 
lish task of naming this brain child—the 
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report of the Western Conference. The 
most cursory inspection will prove it to 
be much more than a report. And it 
deserves identification as the expression 
of creative thought. Several phrases 
gained popularity as the discussions pro- 
ceeded. In a bantering mood, one of the 
participants borrowed the football coach's 
term, “Hopping them up.” Thereafter, 
the more dignified expressions connoting 
a stimulatior of interest and an infusion 
of energy, were replaced by “hopping 
them up.” Another participant referred 
to the students’ query, in these days of 
scant opportunity for service or for mere 
work, ‘So what?” Henceforth, at least 
to the end of the conference, the criterion 
of authenticity in the guidance technician, 
was the ability to answer satisfactorily 
(and there were few high scores and no 
perfect ones), the query, “So what?” 
There were other snappy phrases that 
would have delighted, in fact do delight, 
the soul of the headline writer. There 
lies great temptation, but those lurking 
censors which lie deep in the recesses of 
the mind of the schoolmaster, and which, 
as usual, dictate to all other manifesta- 
tions of the ego, bar even a slight relapse 
into levity—on the front page, at any 
rate. So we seek for a title in that pio- 
neer spirit which keeps ever pushing on- 
ward toward realities and truth, ever seek- 
ing and establishing “New Frontiers in 
Guidance.” 
Ill 


There is no compelling need to adum- 
brate at this point those more specific 
ideas which were presented and discussed 
at the Conference. The ‘‘presenters’’ and 
the “reactors” speak adequately and force- 
fully for themselves. There may be 
value, however, in giving expression and 
emphasis to challenges, often only im- 
plied, that emerged from the whirl of 
thought, that set immediate tasks for 
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those groups that are interested in guid- 
ance and hope to contribute to the devel- 
opment of adequate programs. 

Patently, the furtherance of thought 
and the stimulation of action can come, 
for the most part, through group thinking 
and group action. The groups must be 
united in purpose and organized in pro- 
gram. It would seem possible and desir- 
able to focus upon the welfare of the 
individual as a center of interest. School 
persons who are united under such terms 
as student personnel, guidance, voca- 
tional guidance, dean of men, dean of 
women, placement, employment bureau, 
testing bureau, and the like, would seem 
to have an underlying unity of purpose 
which could be put to work in terms of 
the objects of their ministration (the boys 
and girls themselves) rather than in terms 
of the status of the ministrants. In 
other words, there lies within the spiritual 
gtasp of these guidance functionaries an 
Opportunity to act effectively through 
some kind of affiliation for concentration 
and rationalization of effort. 

Organizations and programs of na- 
tional scope operate under the limitations 
of diverse local interests and of simple 
distance. Individual human young ones 
live and thrive (or perish) in a locale 
Upon them play a variety of forces and a 
diversity of interests, most of them hav- 
ing no direct relation to the school. And 
in a single community there is even a 
diversity of schools each exerting a dif- 
ferent influence. There is opportunity 
for coordination and economy of effort, 
which cannot be ignored if there is to 
be real advance upon a wide front. 
“Guidance conferences” and the “‘coordi- 
nating councils’’ are examples of “‘social 
inventions” such as become more and 
more necessary to counteract and com- 
pensate in part for the maladjustment 
arising out of the unexpected and be- 
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wildering effects upon human economy 
of mechanical inventions, of technological 
changes. In cities, counties, and in states 
there could be readily organized regional 
conferences which could be a mighty 
force in adjusting human beings to a 
changing social milieu. The Western 
Conference has, in its personnel, indi- 
cated what kind of representation would 
be effective and the National Occupa- 
tional Conference stands ready to assist 
in bringing about similar groupings 
where local initiative, intelligence, and 
social outlook give rise to spontaneous 
agglutination. 

In general it may be said that the vari- 
ous states are the organizing and super- 
visory entities for school systems. They 
are variously charged as to specific duties 
and their philosophies differ with local 
needs and with personnel. They are mov- 
ing forces in maintaining the common- 
wealth traditions as well as in developing 
the commonwealth potentialities. In so 
far as they recognize, organize for, and 
stimulate them, guidance activities will be 
considered essential features of the edu- 
cational program, and local schools and 
communities will foster them. The state 
department itself may, and sometimes 
does, seize the opportunity for public and 
technical support by commandeering the 
most effective persons in the community. 
Guidance, or the need for it, ranges 
through the various levels of the school 
system, from university to elementary 
school, through the business world from 
the captain of industry to the smallest of 
shopkeepers (or the keepers of smallest 
shops), through the realm of social wel- 
fare activity, from the group most con- 
cerned with the giving of charity and re- 
lief to that whose efforts are directed 
mainly toward retributive punishment. 

It is essential and imperative that the 
procedure of education be under constant 


scrutiny, that evaluation and experi 
mentation be applied to the machinery 
Missionary zeal and lip service both grow 
out of a failure to realize and utilize the 
best known means for attaining a given 
result. Guidance, no less than the other 
phases of the entire educational process 
never has lent, and perhaps never will 
lend, itself easily to the application of a 
convenient yardstick, but there devolves 
nevertheless upon the administrator the 
duty of applying the best measure he can 
get. As the participants in the Western 
Conference learned, evaluation is pro- 
ceeding steadily in the secondary field 
The results of the first of these studies by 
Professors Grayson N. Kefauver and 
Harold C. Hand will be in the hands of 
the publishers within the next few 
months. These studies have been made 
of going concerns. A next step is that of 
setting up under as nearly ideal condi- 
tions as possible the best known tech- 
niques of guidance to the end that the 
greatest potentialities may be canvassed 
This step is being taken in the Frick 
Junior High School in Oakland and the 
Eliot Junior High School in Pasadena 
Under a grant made by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to Stanford University for use 
by Dean Kefauver and members of the 
faculty who will cooperate with him, the 
study will extend through the school year 
1934-5. The outcomes should be highly 
significant. Without specific aid and 
simply by the application of intelligence 
and ingenuity some progress can be made 
toward the evaluation of programs of 
guidance wherever there is the inquiring 
spirit and the fortitude to face the facts. 
Results may not always bear the stamp of 
authenticity but they will be pointers to- 
ward a more effective educational pro- 
cedure. 

On the college and the university level 
not only has evaluation of student person- 
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nel activities been lacking, but there has 
been a paucity of information as to pres- 
ent practice. No survey has been made 
since 1925, while practice has become 
more and more general. A great many 
of the higher institutions are giving 
intensified attention to the guidance 
of students, sometimes under a label, 
at others under no label at all. There is 
a desire on the part of college adminis- 
trators to do those things which will bring 
about finer orientation and there is a 
genuine demand for the most authentic 
information about the most successful 
procedures. Of course, success itself must 
be evaluated, and on this level there is 
needed a study of the effectiveness of 
existing programs and, possibly, of ex- 
perimental programs. 

Effective programs must be based upon 
procedures which oftentimes derive from 
the results of fundamental research, the 
kind of research that is not readily carried 
on by school systems, or even by univer- 
sities unless they receive aid. The analy- 
sis of the individual, the analysis of the 
occupation, the study of long-time trends 
and of functional classifications involve 
psychological and statistical data and meth- 
ods not readily obtained or handled by 
those who are concerned with operating 
programs. And yet here lie the founda- 
tions upon which a functioning educa- 
tional structure must be built. 

The educational process cannot be 
considered at any one age or accomplish- 
ment level without reference to the levels 
below and above. The individual must 
be carried through to a satisfactory occu- 
pational as well as social adjustment. 
Continuous, evolving and cumulative de- 
velopment cannot be neglected at any 
point. Really equal opportunity must be 
open to all. The handicaps of chance 
and accident must be compensated for by 
an alert and just society. Occupational 
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training quotas cannot be imposed unless 
and until a// the boys and girls are guar- 
anteed assistance in the development of 
their aptitudes and abilities and within 
the real needs of society for the services 
they can render. Schools must be pro- 
vided with the best physical and person- 
nel facilities so that the passing on of 
failures to correctional and punitive in- 
stitutions will be reduced to the minimum 
set by the limitations of the mind of man. 
The standard of accomplishment of 
schools must be measured not in terms 
of academic standing but in terms of 
human adjustment. It should not be the 
privilege of the school to say, “He cannot 
do our work, he cannot meet our stand- 
ards,’ but only to confess, “We cannot 
work with him, our standards are too low 
to cope with human beings.” 


IV 


Weaving in and out of programs, pro- 
cedures, techniques and statistics, there 
must be a philosophy. It must be a 
dynamic and a human philosophy. It 
must be in terms of accomplishment and 
happiness rather than of failure and frus- 
tration. It must be in terms of life and 
its real concerns rather than of school and 
trick artificialities. Life itself must be 
planned for the greatest possible produc- 
tion of usable goods and the rendering of 
the highest possible service, while both 
goods and service must be given the 
widest possible and the most equitable 
distribution. Boys and girls must be en- 
abled to plan for economic competence 
and security. It cannot be said too often 
that the existence of hordes of unem- 
ployed and governmentally supported 
workers in a surplus economy is a social 
and a psychological anomaly which to the 
younger generation who had nothing to 
do with its creation becomes a ghastly 
jest. Men and women must plan for 
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personal freedom. To whatever extent 
the privilege of exploitation may be with- 
drawn from the individual, the lines must 
not be tightened to the point of regimen- 
tation. Opportunity should be as wide 
as social need and as deep as individual 
capacity. As was emphasized by one of 
the conferees, there are problem parents 
and problem teachers, but only children 
with problems. We may wring our hands 
in anguish over our helplessness in rfe- 
educating the parent, we may threaten 
and cajole the teacher who is too “sot” 
to recognize life as a living change, but 
the problems of the child we must solve. 


oe 

The Conference was planned and ad- 
ministered by a Steering Committee,— 
Doctors Kefauver, Lee, and Proctor,— 
effectively aided by an Advisory Commit- 
tee: Messrs. Adams, Bursch, Bush, Camp- 
ion, Clark, Dickson, Douglass, Givens, 
Gwinn, Hubbard, Kelly, Kersey, McClure, 
Montgomery, Noall, Sexson, Taylor, Von 
Klein Smid, and Weersing, and Misses 
Hausam and Woods. It hardly behooves 
anyone concerned with the project to ex- 
press appreciation to anyone else, but the 
privilege of an editorial last word cannot 
be resisted. We therefore pay tribute to 
the members of the Steering Commit- 
tee not only for the obvious ex- 
cellence of their planning but for their 
generous gift of time and energy, both 
of which were needed in abundance to 
make the planning effective. Of the con- 
ferees, Dr. Bell made a most efficient 
(and, necessarily, patient) secretary. To 
him are due the faithful reports of panel 
and general discussions. The Misses 
Palmer, Dayman, Christie and Hoyt pro- 
vided most effectively for entertainment. 
The management of the International 
House is to be commended for its ex- 


cellent arrangements for the comfort of 
the participants. 

The general plan of the conference 
provided for ten general sessions at each 
of which two half-hour presentations 
were followed by a forty-five minute 
panel discussion and a general discussion 
of the same length. During the last 
period everyone was privileged to take 
part, and how eagerly, even ardently, they 
did take part, can be attested by the Di- 
rector, who in an unguarded moment 
succumbed to the request of the Steering 
Committee that he act as chairman. 

On four afternoons group meetings 
were held. For the purposes of these 
meetings the members of the conference 
were assigned to six groups:— 

. The Junior High School Group 

2. The Senior and Four Year High 
School Group 
The Junior College Group 
The College Personnel Group 
General Workers Group 
6. Personnel Directors in Business and 

Industry 
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The programs for the afternoon group 
sessions were occupied with discussion of 
the topics handled in the morning ses- 
sions, with the exception of the Business 
and Industrial Personnel Group whose 
problems differed materially from those 
confronting school and college personnel 
workers. No formal presentations were 
made but outlines of suggestive topics 
were prepared by the chairman of each 
group as a means of limiting the dis- 
cussion as nearly as might be to the gen- 
eral session topics. 

At the opening of the conference each 
participant was provided with a 64-page 
mimeogtaphed program and syllabus, 
which immediately became a faithful 
guide and companion and remained so 
through all the sessions. 
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I 


ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


HE SCHOOL is an institution set up 
| by a democratic society for the im- 
provement of that society along 
all lines implicit in democratic traditions 
and aspirations. Accordingly the school 
must at all levels be actuated by a phi- 
losophy which recognizes the necessity for 
continuous and, at present, far-reaching 
changes in the social order to the end 
that the well-being (in all of its many 
aspects) of the great masses of the Ameri- 
can people may be elevated to those 
heights of advancement made possible by 
a realized economy of abundance. The 
school must assist the American people 
to acquire the will, the knowledge, and 
the discipline necessary to achieve the 
fruits of this abundance with its libera- 
tion from the slavery imposed by material 
things. It is only after men have been 
thus liberated that it will be possible for 
them to cultivate the things of the spirit. 
Then, and not until then, can a civiliza- 
tion of real freedom and great beauty 
for the many be realized. The realization 
of such a civilization requires that the 
school place a vastly enlarged emphasis 
on training for a heightened social con- 
sciousness and for a satisfying participa- 
tion in a wide variety of socially desir- 
able leisure-time activities. 
All this does not in any sense involve 
a rejection of the ideal of the worth of 
the individual or any lessening of the 
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present emphasis on the encouragement of 
personal cultivation and growth. Rather, 
the fullest development of all of his abil- 
ities on the part of each individual is de- 
manded in the interest of the common 
welfare. This suggests that the school 
must be so conceived that it will produce 
individuals with well integrated, whole- 
some personalities, who are possessed of 
a strong sense of social obligation and 
who are capable of intelligent self-direc 
tion and effective self-adjustment as well 
as group consciousness in a rapidly chang- 
ing social order. It implies, further, that 
the school must assume the responsibility 
for extending provisions for appropriate 
training for vocational, recreational and 
social development to all individuals 
throughout their entire lifetimes. 


II 
OBJECTIVES OF GUIDANCE 


The broadly stated aim of guidance is 
that of helping all individuals at appro- 
priate times to plan for, select training 
activities for, and enter vocational, social, 
and recreational activities in which they 
will be successful and happy and of ser- 
vice to society. Thus they will continu- 
ously throughout life be helped to utilize 
in full the capacities which they possess 
in the interests of the common good. This 
implies that: 

(a) Individuals will be helped to 
secure pertinent information concern- 
ing present and probable future voca- 
tional, social, and recreational condi- 
tions and activities in order that they 
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may be able to plan a life program of 
activities in each of these areas with 
proper recognition of social and per- 
sonal values. 

(b) Individuals will be helped to 
discover the nature and extent of their 
aptitudes, interests, and needs. 

(c) Individuals will be helped to 
develop interests which lead to the 
planning and carrying out of programs 
of training. 

(d) Individuals will be helped to 
secure information and to select activi- 
ties which will promote the develop- 
ment of a normal, well-integrated per- 
sonality, and to detect and remedy mal- 
adjustments which may develop. 

(e) Individuals will be helped to 
secure information concerning the na- 
ture and objectives of the offerings of 
the school, and of their own probabili- 
ties of success in connection with each 
of the offerings. This will entail a 
continuous examination of the curri- 
culum with a view to its functional re- 
organization in cooperation with those 
administratively responsible. 

(f) Individuals will be led to par- 
ticipate more actively and meaningfully 
in the training activities of the school 
through the development of interests 
in and appreciation of the values of 
these activities. 

(g) Individuals will be prepared to 
re-examine and revise their plans as 
changed conditions make this advis- 
able. 

(h) Individuals will be helped to 
acquire standards of value consistent 
with the aspirations of a democratic 
society with regard to social, recrea- 
tional, and vocational activities. 


III 
GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 
1. Keeping and utilizing cumulative 
personnel records. Cumulative records of 


all types of personnel data needed to gain 
a comprehensive understanding of the in- 


dividual should be available for use by 
guidance workers. All types of pertinent 
data should be used in the consideration 
of any guidance problem. 

2. Group guidance. An effective means 
of acquiring the information needed for 
self-direction is the life-career of orienta- 
tion course, which should provide con 
tinuous opportunity for guidance in meet- 
ing life needs related to immediate choices 
and adjustments or projected life plans 
This group guidance should serve to open 
avenues for the development of interests, 
reveal values in the varied offerings in 
the school program, and help the indi- 
vidual to interpret and integrate his school 
and other life experiences as a basis for 
a growing philosophy of life. It should 
also afford him the opportunity to acquire 
the knowledge concerning self and the in- 
formation about occupational and general 
social conditions and trends needed for 
projecting life plans and for mapping out 
a training program in harmony with his 
life goals and for effecting wholesome 
life adjustments. Group guidance should 
be made available throughout the second- 
ary school and college. The home room, 
informal group conferences, guidance 
clubs, assemblies, and exploratory and all 
other courses, should be utilized in ways 
to contribute most effectively to the guid- 
ance service. 

3. The interview. The interview should 
grow out of a felt need on the part of the 
individual or a problem recognized by the 
counselor and may be initiated by either 
the counselor or the individual to be 
counseled. The felt need for an interview 
may afise out of group guidance activities 
or other experiences of individuals. The 
purposes of the interview may be to give 
information, to stimulate needed thought 
and action, or to further the development 
of interests, morale or wholesome aitti- 
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tudes and behavior. In the interview the 
counselor should utilize all personnel data 
at his disposal in diagnosing individual 
needs and problems, interpret as much 
of this knowledge to the individual as he 
is ready to receive and can apply whole- 
somely in his thinking, and thus help him 
further to define and analyze his prob- 
lems, and to progress in sound thinking 
about them. The interview should serve 
to guide the individual in his thinking, 
not to make decisions for him. It should 
serve to stimulate continued thinking and 
appropriate action on the part of the indi- 
vidual and should pave the way for fur- 
ther interviews if needed. It should also 
be the source of further information about 
the individual being counseled and about 
the problems being considered. 

If the objectives of guidance in groups 
and helps from other types of guidance 
services have been realized, the founda- 
tions will have been laid for effective 
individual counseling. The individual 
should, ideally, come to the interview 
with that background of information 
needed for thinking about his problems 
of choices and adjustments. This means 
that many of his problems would already 
be formulated or at least partially solved. 
It means, further, that he will have been 
equipped with an understanding of ap- 
propriate techniques of thinking about 
these problems. If the group guidance 
instruction is carried on by the counselor 
there is more likely to be a common back- 
ground of information and the friendly 
spirit of mutual confidence and rapport 
needed for the interview. 

4. The guidance conference. The 
guidance procedures should serve to de- 
tect maladjustment, present or potential, 
and the guidance worker should possess 
the understanding and skill necessary to 
determine whether this maladjustment 
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promises to be of a sufficiently serious 
nature to require cooperative study. Guid- 
ance conferences involving the assistance 
of a psychiatrist or mental hygienist, phy- 
sician, nurse, psychologist, social case 
worker, and members of the school per- 
sonnel who have contact with the problem, 
should be provided. Such conference ser- 
vice should be given even though not all 
of the specialists listed are available. Only 
such persons as would contribute to the 
solution of the problem should be in- 
cluded in the conference group. Parents 
or other persons whose cooperation would 
be essential to the understanding of the 
difficulties or to the achieving of satis- 
factory adjustments should be utilized in 
the guidance conference procedures. 

5. Devices helpful in guidance activi- 
ties. The following services may profit- 
ably be employed in connection with vari- 
ous guidance activities: 


(a) Publications. Three types of 
publications are especially valuable in 
guidance. The simplest and easiest of 
these to provide is the mimeographed 
or printed ‘Course of Study” in which 
the total offering of the school is listed 
so that individuals may know just what 
training activities are available to them. 
This simple publication has in many 
schools been expanded into a printed 
“Manual of the Course of Study’’ in 
which are described in simple, under- 
standable language the nature, objec- 
tives and content of each of the offer- 
ings of the school. Helpful informa- 
tion concerning school regulations, tra- 
ditions and life is also usually given 
in these manuals. Handbooks contain- 
ing descriptions of school life, tradi- 
tions, regulations, etc., play a helpful 
part in many schools in the orienting 
of individuals new to the institution. 

(b) Excursions. Excursions to in- 
dustrial and business plants or estab- 
lishments by carefully prepared groups 
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of students have long been an accepted 
feature of the guidance service. To 
these should be added visits to gov- 
ernmental and agricultural institu- 
tions. Excursions to slums, breadlines, 
“jungles,” and to neighborhoods of 
great wealth should be employed to 
lead similarly carefully prepared stu- 
dents to an awareness of and interest 
in social conditions. Visits to the sec- 
ondary school by groups of students 
about to transfer from the elementary 
school might profitably be arranged 
and supervised by the guidance worker. 

(c) Visual aids. Slides, moving 
pictures, charts, and posters have been 
found helpful in informing students 
concerning vocational, social and re- 
creational conditions and activities. De- 
finite provisions for their generous use 
should be made by the guidance 
worker. 

(d) Expert outside counsel. Visits 
to the schools by carefully chosen busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
for talks and conferences have proved 
of value. In other situations it has 
been found helpful to send students 
to the offices or plants of such men or 
women for private conferences. 


6. Evaluation of experience back- 
ground. Out-of-school activities and vo- 
cational experiences give data and back- 
ground often invaluable to the counselor. 

7. Measurement. The importance of 
ascertaining individual differences has led 
to increasingly thoughtful use of stand- 
ardized measures of mental ability, special 
aptitudes, physical capacities, and person- 
ality and character traits. There has been 
increasing understanding of the limits 
within which scores on these various 
measures can be relied upon. 


IV 
PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


The guidance program should involve 
such relationships with the occupational 


world that assistance in placement may 
be afforded the individual who is ready 
to enter an occupational field. This place- 
ment service should, in so far as possible 
or practicable, coordinate other placement 
services in the community which deal with 
youths leaving educational institutions 
either through “dropping out’’ or through 
graduation to enter fields of work. A 
follow-up service should include checks 
upon the individuals thus placed and fur- 
ther guidance in adjustment or readjust- 
ment when necessary. A follow-up ser- 
vice should also be provided for indi- 
viduals who transfer or progress from one 
unit in the educational system to another. 
These follow-up services should extend 
beyond the school attendance period, and 
be utilized as one means of evaluating the 
guidance service and of improving it 
where the need becomes apparent. Place- 
ment services should be available during 
the summer months, the offices being kept 
open during 12 months of the year. 

Coordination of the placement agencies 
should include both cooperative gathering 
and exchange of information among the 
agencies. 

Vv 
ADULT GUIDANCE 

The guidance program should provide 
a service for adults, which will make 
available to them information and counsel 
upon such problems as vocational place- 
ment, further education and training, and 
personality, social and recreational adjust- 
ments. Such guidance will be increasingly 
important in a social order where acceler- 
ated change in occupational trends and 
increased leisure are inevitable. 


VI 
RESEARCH 
Adequate guidance requires provision 
for continuous research in all the fields 
in which information is needed. These 
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fields include social, political, and occupa- 
tional trends, health, recreation, character 
and personality development, and allied 
problems. There should be continuous 
investigation of the distribution and ad- 
justment of individuals designed to define 
accurately the nature of the guidance 
problem and to determine the effective- 
ness of the guidance service. 


vil 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 


Effective guidance requires cooperation 
with and utilization of various agencies 
affecting the individual. The following 
are of special importance: 

1. Other school agencies: 

(a) Agencies for the development 
of curricular offerings. Cooperation 
with these agencies is essential to se- 
cure offerings suited to individual inter- 
ests and needs. Also the cooperation 
of agencies responsible for the develop- 
ment of the curriculum is essential to 
secure the introduction of courses and 
activities required to take care of guid- 
ance needs. 

(b) The administrative and teach- 
ing staff. There should be a continuous 
interchange of information about indi- 
viduals between guidance workers and 
other members of the teaching per- 
sonnel, in order to insure the fullest 
possible interpretation of individual 
needs. There should also be a mutual 
interpretation of programs of these 
various workers. The teaching staff 
should be competent in the adminis- 
tration and interpretation of objective 
measures for diagnosis in their respec- 
tive fields so as to contribute to the dis- 
covery of interests and aptitudes. 

(c) Health and other special ser- 
vices. Information, recommendations, 
and other helps from the health and 
other special services should be utilized 
to the fullest degree. 
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2. The home. There should be a mu- 
tual interchange of information between 
the home and the school and a mutual 
interpretation of purposes and programs. 
Cooperation of these two agencies should 
be utilized to facilitate all phases of guid- 
ance. 

3. Community agencies. Relationships 
should be established with community life 
which will facilitate the coordination and 
utilization of social, health, recreational, 
and governmental agencies, and civic, 
welfare, occupational 
groups engaged in, or which may con- 
tribute to, guidance activities. 


religious, and 


Vill 
STAFF AND ORGANIZATION 


1. The schools through the junior col- 
lege level. Guidance is a service that 
should be performed by persons specially 
trained for it. In situations where teachers 
are responsible for guidance activities, 
they should have adequate training for 
such service. The counselor is, administra- 
tively, under the direction of the school 
principal. The relation of the central di- 
rector of guidance to the individual coun- 
selor is that of expert helper, with the 
understanding, consent, and support of 
the principal. The local conditions should 
be considered in the determination of the 
plan of organization in each schoo! com- 
munity. 

As among different segments of a city 
school system, such as junior college, 
senior high school, junior high school, 
and elementary school, the director of 
guidance contributes to the coordination 
of the guidance service, his recommenda- 
tions being carried into effect through 
the appropriate branch of the superin- 
tendent’s office. While he does not select 
or direct the counselors, he aids in de- 
vising policies for the selection of coun- 
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selors and assists the principal in train- 


ing them in service. 

The staff needed to provide the guid- 
ance service of the type described will 
far exceed that now available in most 
schools. While the number of guidance 
workers needed cannot be determined 
accurately without regard to local condi- 
tions, a full-time counselor will probably 
be required for 300 to 500 students, de- 
pending in part on the extent to which 
the teachers have the competence, interest 
and time needed to carry responsibilities. 

2. The standard colleges and univer- 
sities. In every institution there should be 
adequate student personnel service, staffed 
by properly trained persons. Some one 
individual should be given responsibility 
for the coordination of student personnel 
service, and he should coordinate all agen- 
cies which have a bearing upon the prob- 
lems of adjustment, placement, and other 
aspects of guidance programs within, as 
well as without, the institution. Expert 
service in the fields of health and mental 
hygiene should likewise be available. The 
size of the personnel staff should vary in 
direct ratio to the number of students 
enrolled. A part-time faculty adviser for 
every twenty-five students, or a full-time 
adviser for every three to five hundred 
students are ratios found in some of the 
larger institutions. 

3. Organizations for the guidance of 
adults outside of school situations. Such 
organizations should be staffed by persons 
especially trained for adult counseling. In 
the formation of such organizations for 
community service, there should be co- 
ordination of community resources to 


make available expert service in the re- 
lated fields such as employment, health 
and mental hygiene. 


IX 

TRAINING OF GUIDANCE WORKERS 

Staff members engaged in guidance 
services should be especially trained for 
their work and selected by reason of fit- 
ness for the tasks to be performed. It 
is recognized that the training program 
should take account of the levels at which 
guidance service is to be rendered, 
whether elementary, secondary, or col- 
legiate. Appropriate training programs 
for directors of guidance in school sys- 
tems and directors of student personnel 
in colleges should be developed with a 
view to providing an adequate supply of 
experts in these fields, and professional 
standards will need to be evolved and en- 
forced by competent authorities. Like- 
wise there should be training programs 
and practice situations provided for coun- 
selors in all teacher-training institutions, 
as well as provisions for training coun- 
selors in service. We should look for- 
ward to certification of full-time guidance 
workers as is required for the other edu- 
cational positions. Such counseling cre- 
dentials for school guidance workers 
should be obtainable only by persons who 
have had highly successful teaching ex- 
perience. Desirably, fields of concentra- 
tion for a training program would be 
found in psychology, the biological 
sciences, the social sciences, especially eco- 
nomics and sociology, and in such educa- 
tional courses as tests and measurements, 
statistics, guidance courses and seminars, 
and so forth. 
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The Societal and Economic Situation | 
¢- emninen 

Social Conditions and Trends 

C. N. REYNOLDs 

I ditions in the United States for many 
MANKIND NOW AIMING AT SOCIAL yearfs have been speed of change and in- 
CHANGE creasing complexity. A bewildering con- 
ERHAPS there is no more significant fusion has resulted. Immigrants have 
Pe distinguishing the present been coming and going by hundreds of 
thousands per year. Other hundreds of 


from the past, than the fact that 
mankind today is seriously engaged in 
studying social conditions with the def- 
inite aim of modification. He is attempt- 
ing not only to understand social condi- 
tions, a by no means simple task, but to 
determine the relationships existing be- 
tween conditioning forces and the social 
order. The next step is to clarify and im- 
prove social objectives and modify con- 
ditions so as to set in motion a movement 
toward the desired ends. 

Anyone interested in guidance, as the 
term is now used in applied sociology 
and education, must consider not only the 
existing social order but the nature and 
speed of social change. He may choose 
also to take a hand in the program of 
modifying social conditions. That is, he 
may guide, not to fit individuals most 
effectively into an order as it changes, but 
to make the order change as he desires. 
In any case, the first step is to learn what 
conditions are today and how they are 
changing, whether the change is occurring 
through man’s manipulations or in spite 
of him. 

The outstanding qualities in social con- 
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thousands have been moving westward 
or from rural areas to cities. New social 
environments and displaced social ties 
have become the usual situations. It is 
the exception to find young people living 
in the community where their parents for- 
merly lived. Many have risen from low 
to high estate and many have fallen in 
the social scale during a lifetime, with a 
resulting absence of class or caste lines 
to slow down rates of social change. 

Next perhaps to a rapid growth in 
population and closely associated with it, 
the most easily seen feature of the rapidly 
increasing complexity of life has been the 
advance in the use of power-driven ma- 
chinery and the freeing of man power 
for other activities as the list of satisfac- 
tions for wants, demanding work by man 
and machines, has grown longer and 
longer. This process is no new thing. It 
has been going on ever since the first 
tool was made and used. But the present 
speed of machine displacement of man 
is new, and man’s social organization is 
further behind in making necessary ad- 
justments. 
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I] 
OUR SOCIAL MACHINE GROSSLY 
INEFFICIENT 

Our huge social organization has failed 
in the attempt to maintain a smoothly 
working and efficient social order. The 
only machine that is grossly inefficient and 
out of balance is the social machine. Con- 
centration of economic power in the 
hands of a few individuals, exerted 
through political institutions, has de- 
stroyed the essence of democratic govern- 
ment. With increasing efficiency in pro- 
duction per capita, has come no increas- 
ing security for many but rather more 
unemployment, more poverty, more social 
unrest and unhappiness. We have per- 
fected machinery for producing economic 
goods without any progress in the prob- 
lem of distribution. Institutional lag is 
more apparent than ever before. 

Any attempt at analysis of social trends 
must begin with the frank admission that 
prediction, even approaching scientific 
accuracy, is not possible as yet and, to a 
considerable extent, may never be war- 
ranted. Only tentative positions may be 
taken, based on observations which have 
been carefully made and which cover 
small portions of a field notable for the 
complexity of the interrelated forces oper- 
ating. The maker of the predictions must 
be especially watchful for new informa- 
tion and must be ever ready to amend and 
revise his analyses of trends as the chang- 
ing social order and the changing avail- 
able data warrant. Nevertheless, a posi- 
tion, too humble, would be dangerous. 
There is a precariousness that seems 
greater in degree, at least, than any exist- 
ing before and man must step in with 
prediction and control, with increasing 
efficiency, or pay a very heavy price—a 
price which some say means the loss of 
civilization. 


The discussion deals with a special 
aspect of the attempt to predict and with 
a special use of the prediction. It is con- 
cerned with social conditions and trends 
especially related to the problem of 
analysing the continuous crop of human 
beings, separating them for differentiated 
development aimed at an efficient coordi- 
nation of an intricate division of labor 
both in the economic and in the general 
social sense. It is exceedingly important 
to keep in mind general social objectives, 
and not become narrow in concentrating 
too much upon general economic objec- 
tives or upon personal success either 
occupational or general. Vague as it is, 
the term “general or public welfare’’ is 
of value and the term “standard of liv- 
ing’ should be used in the broadest sense 
The position might be stated by saying 
that we are interested in social conditions 
and trends bearing upon our problem of 
education and guidance which is aimed 
at the best possible “set up” for achieving 
general welfare and progress. Individual 
success and development must somehow 
fit into this social objective. 


Ill 
THE POPULATION TREND 

In a brief discussion of social condi- 
tions and trends, it is necessary to single 
out and mention a few of the elements 
or phases of the social order, and only 
one or two of these can be developed as 
illustrations. One of the simpler fields is 
that of population growth and it is a field 
of great basic importance. The popula- 
tion group may be looked upon as one 
factor or variable operating in a very 
intricate set of interdependent variables. 
The mathematical analogy should not be 
pressed too far but it is useful in bring- 
ing out the interrelationships. Other vari- 
ables are inventions and borrowing and 
the stage of the arts, natural resources, 
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the social organization and the standard 
of living. When one of these factors is 
changed there is a disturbance of equili- 
brium and a tendency for the other fac- 
tors to shift and eliminate the impaired 
balance. Obstructions in the way of this 
tendency mean social lag, inefficiency and 
distress. 

In the case of population, in the long 
run, world-wide interrelationships play an 
important part, and stresses and strains 
leading toward international misunder- 
standings and conflict are sensed if not 
proved. It is more important first to look 
at the changes in evidence in our own 
United States population growth. 

The tendency for population to gain 
rapidly over wide areas is the product 
of advanced culture-building—at least ad- 
vanced in terms of technique for produc- 
tion of satisfactions for material wants. 
Until recently, in historic terms, popula- 
tions seemed, to those comprising them, 
to remain nearly the same in size, barring 
such cataclysmic changes as those as- 
sociated with conquest and invasion, 
plague or other disaster. Inventions came 
slowly and contacts were infrequent. The 
idea of progress was rarely sensed. Rap- 
idly increasing population is associated 
with the cumulative refinement and use 
of the basic idea of using power-driven 
machinery, in large-scale cooperation, as a 
substitute for hand-tool production. 

During the past two centuries, we of 
the Western World have become used 
to this rapid expansion. Not only did we 
grow accustomed to it but we shaped our 
social order around it. We gambled in 
future growth and cashed in on the easily 
earned advantages of increasing coopera- 
tion in exploiting newly found or freshly 
valued resources. We didn’t do this with- 
out troubles. We were never without un- 


employment and poverty, dependency, 
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crime and disease, but we did not look 
upon increasing numbers in general as 
anything but a blessing. Moreover, the 
movement of people inside our borders 
intensified the sense of rapid growth. Vil- 
lages grew into cities, and cities more 
than doubled in decades of time. 

Our attitudes and policies in regard to 
this growth were interesting. We dimly 
saw that it could not go on forever. Occa- 
sionally we spoke of future food short- 
age or a lowered standard of living and 
the phrase “standing room only” became 
popular. But our “Chambers of Com- 
merce’ and “Development Leagues”’ re- 
mained active. In general, we continued to 
struggle for more people, and we still do. 
We are still proud to know that our city 
gained in the last census; we still spend 
money advertising advantages for settlers; 
we still boast of a future when there will 
be not three million but twenty million 
people in our half of our state. 

What do the meager data of our pop- 
ulation studies tell us of the trend in 
growth? The death rate has fallen from 
a place near the forties to not far from 
twelve. The rate of decline has already 
greatly slowed down. When we turn 
to the birth rate, we find an amazing 
decline beginning in the seventies or 
eighties of the last century and reach- 
ing its climax perhaps, in the very pres- 
ent. In this decline birth control plays a 
major part. We can only say that, from 
the little knowledge we have, it seems 
likely that the birth rate will decline fur- 
ther and that the death rate will be passed 
so that we can expect a static or slowly 
declining population in the United States 
somewhere between 1950 and 1970. In 
the meantime, the rate of growth should 
be slower each decade. This is the trend, 
in so far as mere numbers are concerned, 
in the population situation. 
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IV 
VITAL STATISTICS AND EDUCATION 


It is another and perhaps still more 
difficult task to interpret the significance 
of this trend in the field of education and 
guidance. Some results can be seen fairly 
clearly. For example we can no longer 
expect to have our mistakes and failures 
turn to the big gamble of real estate and 
fit in there, somewhere, in order to make 
a living. One of the effects of a static 
population will be the partial elimination 
of the gambler in real estate and the 
emergence of the trained expert who will 
advise us in our land and building prob- 
lems for a fair price. 

Again we can no longer expect to train 
blindly many more teachers than the pres- 
ent demand can meet and trust to a 
rapidly growing population to find them 
a place. We must cease building our 
hotels and department stores many sizes 
too big for the existing community in 
order to cash in on a near future growth. 
In general, we must rely more on equip- 
ment for service, and less upon luck, in 
turning young people over to the mercies 
of society to seek a place in the social 
order. 

The trend in population growth calls 
for an increased emphasis upon quality 
rather than upon quantity. This can be 
accomplished partly through an improved 
social organization aimed at the greatest 
good for the greatest number rather than 
at bigness. After all, the blessings of 
size can be more easily attained, in our 
own country, by moving to New York 
tather than by struggling to make the 
small communities into copies of the 
metropolis. And, as a part of the move- 
ment toward better rather than bigger 
communities, the educator and guide must 
pick out and train research men, experts 


and leaders to search out the truth, shape 
the policies and administer the programs. 

In training leaders and workers for our 
industries apart from their functions as 
citizens, it will be necessary, of course, 
to consider the effect of slower growth 
upon expansion. Demand for man power 
may decline with population as well as 
with the substitution of machinery for 
human beings. In either case, however, 
a lessened demand is not necessary. It 
exists because of the failure of our social 
Organizations to plan for the future. 
Human beings can expand their desires 
for satisfactions, requiring cooperative 
human labor, to no end. We now want 
thousands of satisfaction units which our 
ancestors knew not, and we can learn to 
want still other thousands. Among them, 
too, is the right amount of leisure, well 
distributed and used in the best possible 
way. In other words, a rising standard 
of living can make possible the expansion 
of industry and the employment of men 
in spite of further mechanization and a 
decline in population growth. 


Vv 
THE BANE OF URBANIZATION 


Let us turn now to another aspect of 
population and social change. We have 
become an urban rather than a rural 
people. More than half our population 
lives in cities, and the trend, barring tem- 
porary shifts during hard times, seems 
to be in the same direction. Out of this 
movement cityward, and along with im- 
provements in communication, cost and 
speed of transportation for man and 
goods, has emerged a different function 
for the city community. Already it is pos- 
sible to map the country into regional 
city zones, each with its city center for 
industry and trade, finance and culture. 
Unfortunately, these zones are not co- 
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terminous with formal social organization 
lines such as countries and states. The 
trend, however, is toward more and more 
differentiated and regional independence 
so that we can see ahead, a new sort of 
city state. Along with this trend there 
is a need for community organization ex- 
perts in research, in education, in gov- 
ernment, and in social work. Social plan- 
ning can follow, as far as possible, the 
lines indicated by these real localizations 
of interest. Governmental difficulties can 
be adjusted later. Even the ridiculous 
county and state lines may be broken 
down and reformed more nearly to the 
minds’ rather than the hearts’ desires in 
spite of tradition and inertia. 

Recently the assumed economic effi- 
ciency of the great cities has been ques- 
tioned. Have we gone on building larger 
and larger cities with great concentration 
of industry after such size ceased to be an 
asset in the matter of cost of production 
and distribution? This is, of course, pos- 
sible. There has been no leadership ex- 
cept that of the individual entrepreneur. 
Competition has proved its failure, and 
big business men do make mistakes. Per- 
haps cities are growing by a sort of inertia 
which involves greater and greater econo- 
mic and social failure. Little has been 
done except to raise the question. The 
trend, here, means merely the awakening 
of interest and the beginning of study. 
But we may come to a time when cities 
such as Detroit and Los Angeles will give 
way to smaller cities of one or two or 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, rep- 
resenting maximum economic efficiency, 
and solvable social problems. If such a 
trend sets in in spite of us, or, if it 
comes through social planning, we shall 
need to modify our education and guid- 
ance for aims and problems in a very 
different type of community. 
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VI 
TRENDS IN GOALS AND ATTITUDES 


The discussion has already demon- 
strated that we must think in terms of 
objectives or aims. Obviously, the most 
important trend of all is the trend in these 
goals. They do not remain fixed. That 
can be dimly seen though the goals them- 
selves be deeply surrounded by fog, and 
no two people describe them in the same 
way. Some even assert that there are no 
such things as social aims or goals but 
rather that there are shifting and chang- 
ing individual aims tending somewhat 
to resemble each other. It has also been 
said that the outstanding difficulty with 
American culture is that it, unlike its 
neighbors of England or Germany, or 
France, is not headed anywhere, and that 
Americans have two sets of goals, those 
that they talk about and claim that they 
aim at, and those that they really strive 
for. Americans talk about equality of op- 
portunity for maximum individual and 
group development or democracy, but 
strive for money means, material satis- 
factions, bigness and such ends. 

Attitudes, ideals, and standards of value 
are by no means static. Some of the 
changes are of a very short-run variety 
and have little lasting significance but 
others are long run and vital. Changing 
attitudes may be the result of organized 
efforts back of policies operating through 
propaganda and education, or they may 
be composite results of a drift of events 
so complex as to be unexplainable with 
present knowledge. History is filled with 
reversals of public opinion, and with 
great mass movements. The public atti- 
tude back of Christianity replacing other 
religions in the Roman Empire, back of 
the Crusades or the Renaissance or the 
Reformation, illustrates the long-run, 
deep-seated attitude development. On a 
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smaller scale, men change their minds 
concerning witchcraft, women suffrage, 
the double standard, prohibition, business 
in industry. 

Only the barest beginnings have been 
made in the attempt to recognize and 
measure changing social attitudes and in- 
terests. Professor Hornell Hart has given 
the best example, to date, of this new 
undertaking in social research.! He finds 
such things as a displacement of religious 
by scientific sanctions; a growing approval 
of sexual irregularities, easy divorce and 
sex freedom; increasing interest in social 
uplift and reform. 

Such findings and the method used in 
the study demonstrate the fact of atti- 
tudinal change. They serve as straws to 
show which way the winds of attitude 
are blowing. Unfortunately, so far, the 
straws force us to conclude little but that 
the winds are varying. We must be con- 
tent, too, with very short run-trends. Of 
great interest in education and guidance 
is the attitude toward women in industry, 
child labor, old age unemployment. There 
seem to be shifts in the make up of the 
groups which dominate in attitude deter- 
mination. The dominance of youth is 
threatened by the increase in numbers in 
the older age groups. Women are exert- 
ing more and more influence. Teachers 
are gaining in respect and exerting more 
influence. 

Is there anything to summarize regard- 
ing general trends in attitudes, objectives 

or goals? It would be fine to conclude 
that there is a swing away from radicalism 
and conservatism alike and an increasing 
concentration on the scientific attitude, 
but such a trend is neither proved nor dis- 
proved. At the present moment, we wel- 


1 Report of the President's Committee on Social 
Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
Vol. 1 pp. 382-442. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1933. 


come certain kinds of change and are in 
tensely intolerant of others. A seeming 
trend toward disillusionment and with- 
drawal or possibly indifference, at least, 
in the field of politics, is broken some- 
what by the distress of the deepression, 
but there are no signs of permanence here. 
We can only conclude that the trends are 
present. History shows us that they have 
existed in the past, but though our social 
lives depend upon them, we cannot as 
yet find them out or prove them. To re- 
turn to our figure of the wind, we might 
say that “the wind of attitude or public 
opinion bloweth where it listeth, and we 
hear the sound thereof but cannot tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 

There seems to be a trend, or set of 
trends, affecting the distribution of wealth 
and the institution of private property it- 
self. Larger and larger percentages of the 
privately owned capital are being placed 
in the restricted ownership class. We are 
already familiar with restricted owner- 
ship in railroads. The railroad may be- 
long to an individual but he must obtain 
permission before he tears up rails, or 
lays down new ones. He cannot raise 
or lower rates at will. Within certain 
limits, the railroads are his, but only with- 
in those limits. 

Before the present attack upon the de- 
pression was launched, considerable ex- 
tension of these restrictions upon private 
property had been made. At the present 
time, there is an extension roughly along 
the same lines in almost every unit of 
the social economic order. How much of 
this is permanent and how much is emer- 
gency, how much success might encourage 
further extension or how far failure might 
reverse the tendency, no one can say. 

Apparently there is a tendency to re- 
value and emphasize the idea of security 
in terms of occupation and income as well 
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as in terms of general well being. On 
the one hand, we seem to be gaining a 
clearer consciousness of all being in the 
same boat together and all having the 
right to survive; while on the other hand, 
we seem to be surer than ever that the 
Englishmen and Frenchmen and others 
are all in different boats from ours and 
rather in our way. We talk about a world 
order, but we act in terms of nationalism. 
Out of our nation-wide approval of the 
right for security, however, many move- 
ments may make great headway. Child 
welfare, elimination of unemployment 
or unemployment insurance, general pub- 
lic health, opportunity in education, and 
other objectives seem more attainable just 
now. 

Some of the fields of social pathology, 
however, appear more baffling than ever. 
In criminal behavior, as a whole, there is 
no evidence of a problem of increasing 
dimensions, but, in some aspects of crime 
there are indications of a serious increase. 
This is true of the whole class of crime 
for profit and is especially true of that 
part which lends itself easily to organized 
effort. Our great cities operating under 
medieval organizations with laws and 
techniques laid down during a frontier 
agricultural order are proving themselves 
unable to cope with lawless elements 
operating for gain. Actual trends in crime 
itself and in the social attack are clouded 
by untrustworthy and incomplete data and 
by hasty and varying action. Juvenile de- 
linquency and the juvenile court “‘set-up” 
show the greatest promise in the way of 
a healthy trend. In the case of adult 
crime there is some evidence that the 
failure does not lie in faulty laws or pro- 
cedures in a basic sense, but rather in a 
public attitude toward crime and the po- 
lice, the spectacle of the trial, individual 
liberty and the game that is being played. 
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Barring very temporary hysteria, the juve- 
nile court movement and, possibly, the 
attack upon racketeers, there is little indi- 
cation of a trend tending toward the elim- 
ination of crime. 

In occupational distribution, the out- 
standing interest just now is in the trend 
in unemployment. The indication of a 
long-run trend toward greater unemploy- 
ment rests largely upon the speeding up 
of the process of substitution of power 
driven machinery for man power along 
with an extension of the roundaboutness 
of production and a piling up of unex- 
pended buying power in the hands of a 
few. It is essentially a problem demand- 
ing greater understanding of supply and 
demand, an attempt to direct future de- 
sires, and social control of the distribu- 
tion of enterprise. Obviously, unemploy- 
ment relief or insurance does not strike 
at the roots of the problem. Shorter work- 
ing hours as a program could only be a 
sensible solution if more leisure were a 
greater need than more satisfactions for 
wants. One aspect of the unemployment 
situation is a by-product of the craze for 
efficiency in production where everything 
is measured in terms of profits. The con- 
centration of unemployment in 
groups above forty is the result. 


age 


VII 
THE CHALLENGE TO THE EDUCATOR 


The outstanding challenge to the edu- 
cator and guide is clearly seen in a sur- 
vey of social trends. The increased com- 
plexity of life and interdependence, the 
increased rapidity of change and the fail- 
ure of social adjustment to keep pace with 
the disturbed order, all unite to create the 
demand for the social expert. Those most 
fit to lead in a necessary social reorgani- 
zation must be discovered and trained. 
Society must be educated to accept their 
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leadership and a sense of social respon- 
sibility must be developed which will 
avoid the temptations of self-interest on 
the one hand and emotional blindness on 
the other. If this place for the social 
expert can be filled under conditions of 
political democracy the problem will 
prove relatively simple. If political de- 
mocracy stands in the way of the emer- 
gence of the social expert, then political 
democracy will have to make way for 
some other form of social control. And no 
program of social planning will succeed 
unless it is aimed at the goal of social 
welfare with individual success secondary. 
Our newer concept looks upon the indi- 
vidual only as an aspect of society, and, 
in that sense, rugged individualism no 
longer exists. With our philosophy of 
pragmatism—and there is no trend away 
from it—and with the pragmatic method 
which is a method for solving human 
problems, we have our hope for human 
betterment, and there is a decided trend 
toward a more vigorous use of the tech- 
nique of pragmatism to avoid destruction, 
on the negative side, and to make the 
world a better place to live in, on the 
positive. 
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Current Economic Problems 


J. M. TINLEY 


I 
SUPERFICIAL OR PROFOUND? 


E ARE living in stirring and 
W troublous times. We have not 
completely emerged from one 
of the worst business depressions the 
world has ever seen. What is wrong 


with our economic system that we pe- 
riodically experience so much want and 


misery amidst plenty—factories standing 
idle and warehouses filled to overflow- 
ing? Startling changes are taking place 
in the relationship between government 
and business. Are these changes superfi- 
cial or are they likely to have a profound 
and far reaching effect on the future 
well-being of our people? Are all the 
steps now being taken by the Adminis- 
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tration and by state governments in the 
right direction? 

Our economic system is so exceedingly 
complex that the average citizen and 
even persons with some economic train- 
ing are totally confused. Yet the mass 
of our people are continuously being 
called upon through the election of legis- 
lators to endorse policies which may have 
a radical influence on our economic well- 
being. These policies may be and often 
are sponsored by selfish group interest 
and may immediately or ultimately ad- 
versely affect the well-being of large 
masses of our people. Very few persons 
have any concept of what our economic 
objectives should be. How then can 
they judge what policies are designed to 
improve or undermine the economic 
structure? It is fundamental to develop 
some definite and understandable theory 
of what the objectives of a sound and 
well-planned economic system should be 
and to judge our economic policies on 
the basis of these objectives. 

That is the problem of this paper. I 
do not claim to belong to any school of 
thought—<lassical or socialist. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have tried to select from 
these two broad philosophical approaches 
to the science of economics those features 
which seem best adapted to ensure a 
more stable economic system and the 
greatest permanent benefit for the mass 
of our opinion. While recognizing glar- 
ing weakness in our price-profit system, 
I do not damn it as incapable of opera- 
ting to the welfare of people generally. 
Nor do I necessarily accept all the claims 
made for the various systems of social- 
ism. I may be said to belong to the 
eclectic school of economists. I believe 
that with proper guidance and planning 
our economic system can be made to 
function, if not perfectly, at least more 
efficiently than it has in past years. 
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PROBLEMS 


II 
ECONOMIC OBJECTIVES 

What does the average man in the 
street want out of life? 

1. A large quantity and wide range 
of goods and services both for him- 
self and family and sufficient leisure 
to enjoy these services. 

2. The assurance that he will con- 
tinue to be able to procure such goods 
and services in the future—economic 
security. 

What should the objective of a na- 
tional economic policy be with regard to 
the individuals in the nation? 

1. The largest possible output and 
greatest possible range of goods and 
services per Capita. 

2. Internal stability. 

The economic objectives of individuals 
and of a nation as regards its individual 
citizens thus coincide. Two conditions 
appear fundamental to the attainment of 
these objectives: 

1. The highest possible efficiency in 
the production of goods and services 
—technological efficiency. 

2. The widest possible distribution 
of goods and services among the in- 
dividuals of a nation—equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth and of claims to 
national income. 

It is important to realize that equitable 
distribution of wealth does not involve 
absolute equality. It must be obvious, 
however, that an economic system which 
results in a relatively small proportion 
of a nation’s population having a surfeit 
of goods and services, while the vast 
majority of the people are under-sup- 
plied, often lacking the necessities of 
life, is falling short of its true objective. 


Ill 
TECHNOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 
However, while man throughout the 
ages has striven to utilize the forces of 
nature and to make machines do the 
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work of man, the past hundred years or 
so have seen remarkable changes in our 
industrial organization. A century ago 
industry was largely on a small individ- 
ualistic scale, catering to specialized 
needs. Little capital was needed for 
plant and equipment. It was the day 
of the skilled artisan catering largely to 
near-by markets. It was easy to gauge 
demand. Today we find industries of 
enormous proportions. Individual cor- 
porations operating numerous plants em- 
ploy hundreds of thousands of laborers. 
Huge sums of capital are required to 
supply the plant and equipment and to 
meet operating expenses. Furthermore, 
the fullest utilization of machinery has 
necessitated the production of highly 
standardized goods—goods which must 
of necessity be consumed by the mass of 
the people. It thus becomes increasingly 
important that the masses of the people 
be supplied with sufficient purchasing 
power to take off the market the mass 
production goods. 

Economic motives. The classical econ- 
omists who first propounded the doctrine 
of “‘laissez faire’ pointed out that the 
profit motive formed not only the basis 
of individual initiative but also tended 
to increase the quantity of goods and 
services and decrease their prices. Their 
reasoning ran thus: if an industry for a 
time proved very profitable, that is, pro- 
duced a high return on invested capital, 
additional capital and labor would flow 
into that industry. This in turn would 
result in an increased output of goods 
and services which could only be sold at 
a lower price. After a while prices 
would be lowered to a point where they 
just reached cost of production—which 
of course included a return on invest- 
ment equal to what capital could earn in 
other industries, due consideration being 
given to risk involved. Thus the profit 


motive served not only to direct eco- 
nomic energy but also to equalize the 
returns on capital between industries— 
the returns including nothing but interest 
on investment. 

This tendency for profits to have in 
them the germ of their own destruction 
exists today in a considerably modified 
form. In the first place, free competition 
is largely a fiction. The development of 
trade associations, patent rights, and the 
need of a certain industries of huge 
capital investments serves to postpone or 
defer sometimes the full effects of com- 
petition. The ability of certain groups 
to gain special legal privileges, such as 
tariffs, operates in the same way. Fur- 
thermore, the concentration of financial 
control over industry which has been 
taking place, unbeknown to the mass of 
the people, has tended to make competi- 
tion a myth. The full extent of this 
concentration of financial power is only 
coming to light now under the searching 
inquiry of the Senate Banking and other 
committees. 

Technological displacement. It was 
stated above that the principles of di- 
vision of labor and specialization in- 
volved the harnessing of the forces of 
nature so as to increase the output of 
goods or services per man hour. In 
other words it involves the displacement 
of labor. We strive continuously to do 
with seven men what was previously 
done by ten. Does this inevitably involve 
the permanent displacement of labor— 
technological unemployment? By no 
means. There are two reasons. We 
employ labor on the intensive as well 
as the extensive margin. Obviously the 
shortening of working hours—a tendency 
evident during the past years—will re- 
sult in less displacement. Work for the 
mass of the people is not an end in 
itself but only a means to an end. Tech- 
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nological development must result in the 
creation of more leisure for the mass 
of the people; it is a social asset, al- 
though unfortunately through our system 
of private property an undue share of 
the increased output resulting from tech- 
nological development has gone to the 
holders of capital. If we are to improve 
our economic system, it seems absolutely 
essential that in future a greater pro- 
portion of the gains from technological 
efficiency must go to labor either in the 
form of higher wages or shorter working 
hours or both. 

In the second place we have by no 
means reached the point where we are 
producing more goods and services than 
can be consumed. If our economic sys- 


tem were functioning efficiently, each in- 
dustry would attract only sufficient cap- 
ital to be able to put forth only enough 
goods and services. Normally there must 
be some excess in plant capacity in each 


industry. Some equipment is always 
wearing out or becoming obsolete. All 
industries must have sufficient equipment 
to care for peak loads and for break- 
down of some plants. However, our 
planless economic system — the price- 
profit system chained and hampered— 
seems to result in certain industries being 
oversupplied with production capital, 
while embryonic new industries are 
strangled at birth or are never even 
conceived because of lack of capital. We 
can see that technological development re- 
sults in the displacement of labor. This 
is technological displacement not tech- 
nological unemployment. 


IV 
WEALTH 


Maldistribution. It is important to 
realize that purchasing power arises out 
of production. The prices received by 
an individual business for its commod- 
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ities make up the fund which the busi- 
ness draws upon to meet salaries and 
wages, cost of raw materials, interest on 
borrowed money, depreciation of plant 
and equipment, and profit or returns on 
invested capital. Thus the capacity of 
labor to purchase goods and services cur- 
rently produced depends upon the pro- 
portion that labor gets of the total 
national income. Now because of the in- 
stitution of private property, it so hap- 
pens that the holders of land (natural 
resources) and capital obtain a dispro- 
portionately large part of the national 
dividend. This is clearly illustrated by 
what has happened since 1920. During 
the years 1920-1929 the wages of labor 
increased appreciably but the output of 
labor measured on an index basis in- 
creased at a relatively higher rate. That 
meant higher dividends and land values 
in cities. To whom does this go? 
Approximately 80 per cent of the net 
dividends paid by business corporations 
goes to less than 5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. In 1928 the national income 
amounted to 84 billion dollars. If this 
had been distributed evenly among all 
people in the country it would have re- 
sulted in an income of $700 per capita 
or about $1,800 per person gainfully em- 
ployed. As, however, just about 5 per 
cent of the population, according to in 
come tax returns, received incomes of 
$4,000 and over, accounting for ap- 
proximately 10 billion dollars, the other 
95 per cent of the population received 
65 billion dollars or $560 per capita or 
$1,240 per person gainfully employed. 
It is estimated that about 1/3 of the 
families in the United States received 
incomes of under $1,200, 1/3 incomes 
between $1,200 and $2,000, and 1/3 
incomes over $2,000. It is interesting to 
note that some 43,000 people, receiving 
net incomes of over $50,000 each and 
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representing a population of 140,000 
people, had more net income in 1928 
than 6,000,000 farmers representing a 
population of 30,000,000" people. 

Effect of maldistribution. Now if the 
very rich expended a major proportion 
of their incomes on consumption goods, 
the effect on our economic system would 
not be so disastrous. However, people 
with large incomes are either unable or 
unwilling to spend all their incomes on 
consumers’ goods. Much of their in- 
comes is reinvested in industrial under- 
taking although during the years prior to 
1929 a large part found its way into 
finance companies which financed sales 
to consumers whose incomes were in- 
adequate to purchase all they required 
concurrently. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that business corporations did 
not pay out all their net earnings in the 
form of dividends. A large part of 
their net earnings was kept in the form 
of corporation surpluses or savings. It 
is estimated that in 1929 corporate sav- 
ings amounted to 88.8 billion dollars, 
compared to 28.6 billions for savings de- 
posits, 14.2 billions for aggregate re- 
serves of life insurance companies and 8.3 
billions of assets of building and loan 
associations. 

Vv 
INEFFICIENCY 


Industrial inefficiency. Just what hap- 
pened to the incomes of the rich which 
were reinvested and to the bulk of cor- 
poration savings? While much of it was 
invested in new economic enterprises, 
undoubtedly a large proportion was rein- 
vested in existing industries which at the 
time were paying high rates of return on 
invested capital. Thus these industries, 
notably the automobile industry, the 

1 See Peterson, G. M., “Wealth, Income, and 


Living. Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 15 (3), 
July 1933. 


radio industry, the building industry, and 
numerous other industries were gradually 
but surely becoming overexpanded. Fac- 
tory capacity was developed far in excess 
of the capacity of consumers to take their 
products off the market. It was pointed 
out above that the character of our fac 
tories had changed from individual pro- 
duction to a mass production basis. In 
other words highly standardized mass 
production goods could only find a mar- 
ket among the mass of the people. And 
yet, as was shown above, the income or 
purchasing power of the mass of the 
people was increasing less rapidly than 
per capita output. 

The principles of division of labor 
apply with equal force in the case of 
industry as a whole as in the case of in- 
dividual plants within an industry. Thus 
we find that while the operations of in- 
dividual plants may be carefully planned, 
operations coordinated and labor and 
equipment utilized as fully as possible 
industries as a whole are characterized 
by planlessness and overexpansion. 

Regional and national inefficiency. 
The principle of division of labor ap- 
plies also to production in the various 
regions within a nation and even to pro- 
duction between nations. This involves 
each region’s concentrating upon the pro- 
duction of those goods and _ services 
which it can produce to better advantage 
than other regions. The excess of pro- 
duction of particular commodities in one 
region is exchanged for commodities pro- 
duced to better advantage in other 
regions. Thus the total output of goods 
and services within a nation is increased. 
Similarly individual nations may concen- 
trate upon the production of certain 
goods which they produce to better ad- 
vantage and exchange their surplus for 
goods produced to better advantage by 
other nations. 
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However, we find individual states at- 
tempting to expand the range of com- 
modities produced within the state lines 
by means of quarantines, motor truck 
regulations, and costly irrigation schemes. 
This serves to make each state more self- 
sufficient and to require less goods from 
other states, but at the same time it cuts 
down the total quantity of goods and 
services produced. Cities impose health 
regulations which serve to restrict the ter- 
ritory from which they draw their sup- 
plies. Local Chambers of Commerce 
have “Buy at home” and “Buy locally 
produced goods and keep money at 
home” programs. 

The problem becomes even more acute 
when we examine international trade. 


Each nation, because of nationalistic and 
other reasons, attempts to become more 
self-sufficient—to encourage by means of 
tariff protection and import quotas the 
production of goods which could to bet- 


ter advantage be imported from other 
nations in exchange for exported goods. 
Upon examination many of the argu- 
ments in favor of tariff protection are 
found to be spurious and arise out of the 
fact that people fail to realize that for 
goods we import we export goods of an 
equivalent value. We may, of course, 
sell goods to foreign countries on credit, 
but we eventually expect such goods to 
be repaid and by and large this can only 
be done by our accepting in the future 
goods and services. If we restrict imports 
of particular categories of goods, we are 
inevitably going to restrict exports of par- 
ticular categories of goods we produce to 
equivalent value. 

The net result is to cut down the total 
production of goods and services—to di- 
rect capital and labor into inefficient chan- 
nels. The undesirable effects of tariffs 
become even more apparent when certain 
important industries are developed to care 
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for foreign markets and suddenly find 
these markets shut off. 


VI 


OUR POST-WAR FOREIGN TRADE 
POLICY 

The disastrous results of tariff restric- 
tion and increased nationalism are clearly 
shown by our post-war foreign trade 
policy. Before the war we were a debtor 
nation and in common with all debtor na- 
tions had to have an export balance of 
trade—the excess of exports over imports 
going to pay for principal and interest on 
foreign investments in this country and 
services (e.g. shipping) performed by 
foreign countries. The four years of war 
changed us from a debtor to a creditor 
nation but we have not and apparently 
are still not prepared to accept the full 
implications of creditor nation status— 
that is, that we have an import bal- 
ance of trade most of which must come 
to us in the form of goods and services. 

Since the war we have taken extraor 
dinary steps to encourage exports. Dur- 
ing the years 1921 to 1929 our exports 
exceeded our imports to the amount of 
nine billion dollars. But actually, imports 
should have exceeded exports if the war 
debts were to be repaid. We also took 
steps to restrict these. The Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act of 1922 and the Smoot-Haw- 
ley tariff act of 1930 effectively shut our 
markets to large categories of foreign 
goods and we also subsidized our mer- 
cantile marine. During the years 1921 
to 1929 we kept up our exports by loan- 
ing to foreign countries some nine billion 
dollars, just about the amount of our ex- 
ports over imports. 

The full significance of this very short- 
sighted policy is not even now fully real- 
ized. Unless we are willing sometime 
in the near future to lower greatly our 
tariff walls, we will simply have played 
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Santa Claus to the rest of the world to 
the tune of nine billion dollars of goods. 
This piling up of foreign indebtedness to 
us made it increasingly difficult for 
foreign countries to meet war and post- 
war private indebtedness to us. For- 
eign countries did send us about one 
and a half billion dollars of gold but that 
was only a small part of the principal and 
interest due us. Foreign countries were 
being drained of their gold, thus under- 
mining their financial structure. In order 
to safeguard their financial structures, 
they increased tariffs, import quotas, ap- 
plied export quotas on specie shipments, 
and finally some of them went off the 
gold standard. In the face of such con- 
ditions, it became apparent that foreign 
loans by this country would no longer be 
effective in keeping up exports. In fact 
it probably was gradually seeping into the 
minds of our financial wizards that 
foreign loans could not be repaid in the 
face of our well-nigh prohibitive tariffs. 
There seems no escaping the fact that our 
own foreign trade policy precipitated and 
aggravated the general world-wide reces- 
sion in trade. 

Another very serious aspect of our 
foreign trade policy was that the stimula- 
tion of exports through foreign loans 
served to obscure the fact that many of 
our industries were being overexpanded, 
that their capacity was in excess of de- 
mand requirements. It is no wonder then 
that the automobile industry and the radio 
industry had capacity in 1929, the boom 
year, to turn out three times more auto- 
mobiles and radios than were sold that 
year. 

Vil 


OTHER CAUSES CONTRIBUTORY TO 
THE DEPRESSION 

Thus far some fundamental weaknesses 

of our economic system have been sum- 

marized. The profit motive in the ab- 


sence of adequate curbs or unhampered 
and unfettered free competition tends to 
concentrate an undue part of our national 
income in industries which for the time 
being may be paying high returns on in- 
vested capital. The full effects of this 
wastage of national resources may be ob- 
scured for several years. The system of 
private property, in the absence of ade- 
quate curbs in the form of taxation or 
competition, tends to cause a maldistribu- 
tion of wealth. This in turn tends to ag 
gravate the overconcentration of capital 
and overexpansion of industries. The 
fact that so many of our main industries 
are on a mass production basis, however, 
should require that a much larger part 
of our national income go to the mass of 
the people in the form of higher mone- 
tary wages or lower prices (real wages) 
or both in order that the products of in- 
dustry be taken off the market. Indus- 
tries, regions, and even nations are char- 
acterized by planlessness. Tariff restric- 
tions as a result of log-rolling tend to 
lower our total productive efficiency and 
to cause serious maladjustments between 
industries. 

Several other factors, which will be 
only briefly referred to here, have contrib- 
uted to aggravate the present depression. 
It is difficult to evaluate the relative im- 
portance of each factor. All that one 
can trace is the combined effect of all fac- 
tors. An improvement in our economic 
system will require improvement in the 
functioning of each part of our system. 

Taxation system. Our system of tax- 
ation is so constituted that when times 
are good taxes are reduced per capita. 
The reduction is probably most noticeable 
in taxes paid by those with high incomes. 
Corporation and income taxes are fe- 
duced, thus freeing a larger part of our 
national income to be reinvested. Dur- 
ing adverse business times taxes are in- 
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creased but such taxes fall with undue se- 
verity upon the lower income groups— 
gasoline taxes, sales taxes, amusement 
taxes, etc. It would seem that a more ju- 
dicious fiscal policy could do much to im- 
prove the functioning of our economic 
system. High income and inheritance 
taxes would serve to prevent an undue 
concentration of wealth. Furthermore, if 
employers realize that their accumulation 
of wealth will be curtailed through tax- 
ation, there will be more incentive to pass 
on the benefits of technological improve- 
ments to labor in the form of higher 
wages, shorter working hours, lower 
prices, or all three. 

During times of business prosperity 
taxes can be increased. This would serve 
to curb overexpansion. The taxes re- 
ceived can be utilized to retire the na- 
tional debt. During times of business re- 
cession the national and state govern- 
ments could borrow money for public 
works programs. This would tend to les- 
sen unemployment and to stimulate con- 
sumer buying power at a time when it 
is most needed without placing an undue 
debt burden on future generations. 

Perhaps the greatest purpose of a dif- 
ferent system of taxation would be a 
means of redistributing wealth. The in- 
come tax laws too would have to be 
amended so as to prevent the present 
loopholes for escaping taxation. 

Banking system. The function of com- 
mercial banks is to facilitate the current 
movement of trade. Depositors in com- 
mercial banks desire to have their deposits 
liquid and banks using such deposits for 
short-term loans should ensure that such 
loans are themselves liquid. In Europe 
and Canada investment and commercial 
banking are kept apart. Yet in this 
country commercial banking in addition 
to financing current commercial transac- 
tions as evidenced by commercial paper, 
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bills of exchange, etc., have also financed 
long-term loans. Bonds and stocks have 
been accepted as collateral. Short-term 
loans have been allowed to become fixed 
or non-liquid loans. 

Thus commercial banks were caught 
with a large volume of non-liquid assets 
which later became frozen. 
unable to meet depositor demand and 
banks were forced to close down and go 
into liquidation. This served still fur 
ther to decrease consumer purchasing 
power and to break down confidence in 
our economic system. Commercial bank- 
ing must in future be kept entirely dis- 
tinct from investment banking and com- 
mercial banks must be forced to keep 
their loans liquid. 

Investment banking anda com pany pro- 
motion. Long-term loans and capital re- 
quired for fixed investment in business 
enterprises should come from the savings 
of people generally. These are usually 
subscribed by lenders in the form of de 
posits in savings banks or in larger bank- 
ing institutions, organized to provide 
long-time capital. Investment banks and 
company promoters have an important 
economic function. However, if left 
largely unregulated, there is far too much 
opportunity for manipulation, for flota- 
tion of fraudulent companies, for pyra- 
miding holding companies, for land and 
stock speculation. This serves to divert 
a large part of our national income into 
uneconomic and often non-existing busi- 
ness enterprises. As a corollary it serves 
to prevent new economic enterprises from 
obtaining sufficient capital. We are all 
too familiar with some of the disclosures 
of the Senate Banking Committee, with 
the Insull fiasco, and numerous others for 
this point to require much elaboration 
The effect of much of this is further to 
concentrate wealth and to force capital 
into uneconomic enterprises. Drastic 
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investment banking and company promo- 
tion laws are necessary which would serve 
to give investors greater confidence and 
to prevent fraud and retard speculation or 
rather, I should say, gambling. 


Vill 
MONEY AND THE PRICE LEVEL 


Is gold responsible for the depression? 
There is a great deal of confusion as to 
the true function of money in our na- 
tional economic system. It is surprising 
the number of people who firmly believe 
that the quantity of money available for 
circulation is a measure of our economic 
well-being and that changes in the quan- 
tity of money are largely responsible for 
the fall in prices and our depression. The 
reasoning runs somewhat as follows: 
Goods are exchanged for money. Circu- 
lating media (bank loans and checks and 
paper money as well as token coins) are 
based upon gold, the gold content of a 
dollar being fixed by law. Therefore, in- 
directly, all goods are exchanged for gold. 
The world’s supply of monetary gold 
has accumulated at a less rapid rate 
than world production of goods and serv- 
ices. Hence a collapse of our price sys- 
tem and thus depression was inevitable.’ 
Previous secular declines in prices were 
caused by the same factors. Long-time 
upward movements of prices followed 
new discoveries of gold. Our economic 
system can be stabilized by stabilizing the 
price level, by varying the quantity of 
gold in the gold dollar according to the 
wholesale commodity index of prices— 
a commodity dollar. 

The weaknesses and fallacies of this 
theory are apparent. First, it is significant 
that periods of price decline follow major 
world wars. Is it not possible that dur- 





2 See Warren, G. F., and Pearson, F. A., Prices, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. New York, 1933. 
Pp. 386. 


ing wars the debtor-creditor relationship 
within countries and between countries is 
so greatly disturbed that a protracted pe- 
riod of readjustment is almost inevitable? 
During wars certain branches of industry 
are stimulated and others neglected. It 
may take years before readjustment is ef- 
fected. Furthermore, the points where 
the price level started upward do not 
necessarily coincide with times when new 
gold resources are discovered. 
Nevertheless the theory of the gold 
economists may still have some base if 
they can show that the volume of gold 
bears a definite and unvarying relation- 
ship to all circulating media. But this is 
not the case. A billion dollars of gold 
will support a smaller pyramid of cir 
culating media if say 500 million dollars 
is in active circulation than if none is in 
circulation and all used as _ reserves 
Moreover, the development of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, improvement in 
clearing house operations, and increased 
rapidity of transportation have made it 
possible for us to build up a very much 
bigger credit superstructure on a given 
volume of gold than formerly and for the 
velocity of circulation to increase.* 
Money and value. From a national 
viewpoint the relative well-being of the 
mass of the people is determined by the 
quantity of goods and services available 
and not by the quantity of money. If 
we double the quantity of money without 
doubling the quantity of goods and serv- 
ices, we do not add one iota to our po- 
tential well-being. It is thus apparent 
that we can be just as well off under a 
low as under a high price level. The 
real value of any commodity is the ratio 
of that commodity to all other goods and 
services produced. Thus we may by re- 
8 For an excellent criticism of the fallacies of 


the gold theory of depression, see The Nationa! 
City Bank of New York Letters of September and 
October. 
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stricting the quantity of good “A’’ offered 
increase its money value. Whether its 
real value probably would not be perma- 
creased will depend upon whether or not 
and to what extent production and offer- 
ings of other goods and services are de- 
creased. If the decrease is in like propor- 
tion, then the real value has not been 
changed. Similarly, if the volume of 
money is increased, then the money value 
of commodity “‘A’’ is increased, but its 
real value probably would not be per- 
manently increased. 

It is imperative that we distinguish 
clearly between the money and real value 
of goods and services. It is apparent that 
one of the great weaknesses of the pres- 
ent Administration’s policy lies right here. 
Money wages are to be increased; but 
prices are to be increased in like propor- 
tion or even more rapidly. Agricultural 
production is to be decreased and so 
prices increased, but prices of commodi- 
ties farmers buy may rise just as rapidly 
and so their real value may remain as 
before. We cannot increase national 
well-being by limiting all types of goods 
and services. We may increase the price 
level and the prices of individual com- 
modities but not the purchasing power of 
all the various groups. 

The evils of fluctuating price levels. 
The function of money in our economic 
system is to form a common denominator 
for converting the value of one com- 
modity into the value of all other com- 
modities without the direct barter of one 
commodity for another. It is thus a 
means of facilitating trade. It also serves 
to direct the flow of that part of our na- 
tional income saved into production chan- 
nels and to indicate the proportionate 
claims of individuals to our national in- 
come. Its importance in this respect can- 
not be underestimated. While price, 
which is the expression of value in terms 
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of money, is not an indicator of well- 
being of the nation as a whole, it plays 
an important part in determining the rela- 
tive well-being of particular groups of 
people within a nation and of individuals 
within groups. 

From this point of view it can be seen 
that money can and does play an impor- 
tant part in our economic system. A low 
price level is not economically undesira- 
ble; what is undesirable is a violently fluc- 
tuating price level, for this changes the 
relative claims of different groups of our 
people to our national income. Gold, 
however, is not the cause of price fluc- 
tuations, neither is a falling price level 
the cause of a depression. It is merely 
the outward manifestation of more deep- 
rooted causes. It follows, therefore, that 
mere stabilization of the price level over 
a period of time will not necessarily en- 
sure stable economic conditions. During 
the years 1923-1929 we had a relatively 
stable price level, yet during these years 
forces were at work which brought the 
inevitable collapse of 1930. Undoubtedly 
if some of these other factors can be sta- 
bilized, the price level will be stabilized 
to a considerable degree as well. 

It must not be inferred that our mone 
tary policy, or lack of monetary policy, 
did not contribute to our collapse. It did. 
The volume of circulating media in- 
creased appreciably during the years 
1923-1929, but it was not reflected in 
the wholesale commodity level. Much 
of the increase in circulating media found 
its way into stock and real estate specu- 
lation which served to divert economic 
energies from new and sound lines of 
production into unreal and fictitious en- 
terprises. Much of this could have been 
curbed if the Federal Reserve System had 
been functioning effectively and if the 
real trend of events had been appreciated. 
But the Administrations of those years 
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and our business and financial wizards 
fondly believed that we had entered a 
mew economic era and that American 
genius had discovered the touchstone to 
increasing prosperity. 

Fluctuating price levels are socially 
disastrous because they effect such a radi- 
cal change in the creditor-debtor relation- 
ships of different groups of our people. 
Debtor groups borrow money during 
times of high prices in anticipation that 
future production and sale at the high 
prices then prevailing will enable them 
to repay both principal and interest over 
a course of years. When price levels 
fall, they find that their previous indebted- 
ness contracted in money terms is increas- 
ingly difficult to pay. Debtor groups thus 
default or go into liquidation and credi- 
tors acquire title to their property. The 
creditor groups’ real purchasing power is 
increased. Maldistribution of wealth is 
accentuated. Our real wealth, measured 
in terms of factories, buildings, farms, 
roads, and schools, is not decreased; only 
the residual creditors become fewer. Real 
wealth is more concentrated and thus the 
claims to goods and services are more 
concentrated. Mass purchasing power 
breaks down. 

Individual producers and groups of 
producers thus try to restrict their output 
in order to keep up prices and purchasing 
power. This, however, merely tends to 
aggravate the situation for in order to re- 
strict production people are thrown out 
of work or have working hours and com- 
pensation reduced. Groups which cannot 
restrict rapidly, for example, agriculture, 
find their prices declining rapidly whereas 
indebtedness and taxation remain on the 
previous level. There is the cry of over- 
production. Yet the problem is really one 
of a breakdown of purchasing power of 
the mass of the people. The physical 
volume of production of both agriculture 


and industry is very much lower now than 
in 1929 and yet population has increased 
It is obvious that our troubles are not due 
to general overproduction, for heaven 
knows there was enough want and misery 
even in 1928 and 1929, the supposed 
millennium years. 


IX 


EVALUATION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S POLICIES 


In the light of the above, let us try to 
evaluate the Administration’s recovery 
program. No one can doubt the sincerity 
of the President in trying to bring about 
immediate and ultimate improvement in 
the living conditions of the great mass of 
the American people. While sincerely 
wishing for the success of such a plan, 
we must nevertheless examine carefully 
the various policies to see whether they 
are likely to attain the desired objectives, 
and if not, in what way they are lacking 
The President has two main objectives: 
first, to bring about some immediate im- 
provement, and second, to lay the founda- 
tions of a more permanent policy. Are 
these objectives necessarily antagonistic or 
must the attainment of the first objective 
defer the attainment of the second? 

Agriculture. One of the avowed poli- 
cies of the Administration is to increase 
the purchasing power of farm products. 
It is commonly assumed that most of the 
troubles in agriculture are due to overpro- 
duction. Yet in 1932 the total volume 
of agricultural production was only 94 
per cent of the 1925 to 1929 level, and 
we have experienced an increase in popu- 
lation since 1929. This year it is prob- 
able that the total level will be only 80 
to 85 per cent of the 1925-29 level 
Surely that does not indicate general over- 
production in agriculture. There are un- 
doubtedly a few products, especially 
those on an export basis, which are over- 
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produced in the sense that dwindling 
foreign markets will no longer absorb our 
roduction in excess of domestic con- 
sumption. The extremely low prices for 
the majority of agricultural products are 
due rather to lowered domestic purchas- 
ing power than to overproduction. 

In 1932 the level of industrial produc- 
tion was less than 50 per cent of the 
1925-29 level. High industrial produc- 
tion generates purchasing power for both 
agricultural and industrial production. 
Industrial prices did not decline as far as 
agricultural prices because manufacturers 
were able to decrease production. Be- 
cause it was not possible, owing to the 
nature of agriculture, to reduce the vol- 
ume of agricultural production, farm 
commodities declined rapidly and far. 

It would seem then that an increase in 
agricultural prices and purchasing power 
should come from increased industrial 
production and higher employment and 
payrolls, rather than from the promiscu- 
ous cutting down of production or restric- 
tion of marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The latter is bound to decrease the 
total quantities of goods per capita; the 


former will increase them. Is a lower 
standard of living necessary? 
Wages and employment. The Ad- 


ministration under the NRA has at- 
tempted to get all types of employers, 
except agricultural employers, to increase 
money wages and hours of labor. This 
is undoubtedly a step in the right direc- 
tion, an absolutely necessary step if we are 
to raise our general standard of living. 
But higher wages and increased employ- 
ment must be interpreted in terms of 
prices. Employers have been permitted 
to raise prices to the full extent of their 
increased payrolls. In many instances both 
wholesale prices and retail prices were 
increased more rapidly. Prices of most 
agricultural products have also been in- 
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creased. It is inevitable that those who 
were previously employed and who ex- 
perienced no wage increase have experi 
enced a decrease in wages. Prices of 
finished goods have gone up to such an 
extent that the real increase in purchasing 
power of important groups of agricul 
tural producers has also been retarded 
Unless the Administration succeeds in 
curbing the increase in retail 
much of its commendable efforts to in 
crease money wages and employment will 
have been lost. The industries maintain 
that they have to increase prices in order 
to meet expenses and to get a return on 
invested capital. But many industries are 
over-supplied with capital, much of which 
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is a social loss. It could have been used 
to build a monument in the middle of the 
Sahara desert, for all the earning power 
it has. If all such capital is to earn a 
return, then prices must rise more rapidly 
than wages and just as surely real wages 
will be prevented from increasing. It 
would be far better if returns on capital 
already invested were foregone for a time 
at least. Later as real wages increase, 
employers can hope for a return on capi- 
tal as a result of reduced operating costs 
accompanying an increase in output per 
plant. 

NRA agreements and codes. 
agreements made between employes and 
employers attempt to fix wage scales 
and to regulate trading practices. But in 
most instances established margins have 
been set sufficiently wide to take care 
of the least efficient operators (at least 
temporarily). This will retard adjust- 
ment, which must come from an elimina- 
tion of the less efficient plants. It is only 
from such elimination that we can expect 
to get industries on a more efficient basis 
and to limit costs of processing and dis- 
tribution. Such efficiency is basic to our 
ideas of an efficient economic system. 


These 
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If such inefficient operators and plants 
are eliminated, it does not mean an in- 
crease in unemployment. Consumers will 
not put in the “old sock’’ the amount they 
save in purchasing certain types of goods 
at lower prices. They will spend it for 
other needed goods and services and so 
increase employment elsewhere. 

Another very undesirable feature of the 
NRA codes is that certain powerful 
groups have dominated the formation of 
certain codes. They expressed willing- 
ness to cooperate but only in the hope of 
gaining some advantage for themselves 
which they could not gain on a basis of 
open competition. Price-cutting is not al- 
ways an evidence of undesirable trade 
practices and chiseling. In many in- 
stances price-cutters are able to sell at 
lower prices because of greater efficiency, 
because they have purchased plant and 
equipment at the low prices prevailing 
since 1929, or because of special trade 
connections. In a large number of in- 
stances price-cutters have been able to 
eke out an existence—witness the many 
small barbers and dry cleaners. Under 
many of the national and state codes, 
many of these small people will be forced 
out of business and become civic burdens 
or be forced to become wage earners in 
bigger establishments. The over-invest- 
ments of the older factories will be pro- 
tected but at the expense of inefficiency, 
for it is doubtful whether prices will be 
greatly reduced. 

The CWA and PWA plans are desira- 
ble as far as they go, but they are being 
financed out of bonds which will mean 
an increased burden on future genera- 
tions. Undoubtedly much of this could 
be met out of increased taxation (income 
and inheritance taxes). Many unwise and 
unnecessary projects may be undertaken 
which will provide temporary employ- 


ment but which may fail to add to our 
store of productive resources. 
Redistribution of wealth. Unfortu- 
nately nothing has up to now been done 
to correct the present maldistribution of 
wealth, and without such steps, the Ad- 
ministration’s program must of necessity 
break down. If the present Congress 
takes a decided stand on the matter of 
higher income taxes on the higher in- 
come brackets and heavy inheritance 
taxes, it will go a long way to give real 
momentum to its programs for higher 
wages and shorter working hours. The 
banking legislation and acts for the regu- 
lation of investment banking are most 
desirable. 
xX 
CONCLUSION 


The Administration is faced with a 
tremendous task. It must try to correct 
the maladjustments resulting from mis- 
taken national policies since 1920. Bal- 
ance between the various groups of pro- 
ducers, agricultural and industrial, is a 
sine qua non of a stable economic sys- 
tem. This involves an increase of mass 
purchasing among farmers and wage 
earners. Surely the ultimate objective 
of a more stable economic system does 
not involve an immediate lowering of our 
standard of living, which is inherent in 
some aspects of the Administration’s pres- 
ent policies. If the President’s laudable 
aims are to be attained, it is imperative 
that greater attention be given to increas- 
ing real wages and real purchasing power 
and less to increasing money wages only. 
There is no good economic reason why 
both objectives of the Administration 
should not be attained together. 
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The Structure of 


Panel and General Discussion on Social 
and Economic Trends 


Panel: P. E. Davidson, Harold C. Hand, 
George C. Jensen, Earl J. Miller, G. M. 
Peterson, Kenyon J. Scudder, August Voll- 
mer. 

Dr. Hand raised questions as to the truth 
and significance of Bassett Jones’ contentions 
that the present ratio of debt and production 
dictates an integral rate not greater than one 
per cent, and that if attempt is made to sus- 
tain present interest rates, economic collapse 
is inevitable. Dr. Peterson pointed out that 
since the bondholders are also the large cap- 
ital stockholders, the fundamental question 
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is not this one of ratio of debt to produc 
tion, but of distribution of wealth. Income 
and inheritance taxes lessen somewhat the 
deleterious concentration of wealth, but in 
his opinion are not extensive enough to af 
fect it much in its present form. He would 
propose a graduated income tax rate increas 
ing from very low rates on relatively small 
incomes to confiscation of 
maximum allowed of $2 
heritance taxes similar drastic rat 
fixed to allow for not more than an annuity 
of $10,000 to immediate relatives, and de 
creasing bequests to more distant 
and friends. 
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Dr. Peterson stated that the greatest weak 
ness in the effectiveness of the present pro 
gram of governmental expedients lay in this 
latter realm, namely, in the tradi 

tude of the American people who, trait 
in the concepts of a 
scarcity where rugged individualism 
prevailing philosophy or action 

recognize the demands of present d 

for planned, collective, and 

activity. 

Dr. Reynolds pointed out that Russ 
its communistic economic and social and 
litical program, Italy and German 
Fascist programs, and the United States in it 
program, were all evidently working toward 
the same goal—to promote the general wel 
fare—but differed vitally on 
reaching it. Dr. Davidson asked for 
study by educators of this important differ 
ence and its implications as viewed from the 
vantage point of a sound philosophy of ed 
cation and a well-thought-through set of 
educational values. 

The chairman in summary stated that there 
was general agreement on three points: (1) 
redistribution of wealth seems to be essential 
to economic betterment; (2) the facts are 
not known in the social and economic areas; 
we must get them by experience and re- 
search; (3) new thinking is needed on the 
philosophy of education. What are the 
values we would conserve or reach? A fourth 
point might be added: Experts must be 
trained for research and administration in 
these fields, and the people must be educated 
to choose their experts wisely and support 
them when chosen. 
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EXPLAINING THE AIMS 


School Conditions Giving Rise to the Need of Guidance 














Functions of Guidance 


EpWIN A. LEE 


Counseling embraces those aspects of 
the guidance program having to do with 
meeting the individual needs of pupils 
through personal conference. The coun- 
seling situation generally implies a felt 
want for help on the part of the one 
counseled; i. e., the counsel is sought 
rather than imposed. It follows that 
practically all counseling is individual. In 
some cases the term group counseling may 
be legitimately employed, but the group 
must be small and the number of cases 
few, for the essential characteristic of 
counseling is intimacy. It is exactly like 
an interview with a physician—a third 
person inhibits the confidence necessary to 
successful diagnosis. 

Teaching as a phase of guidance in- 
cludes those aspects in which the problem 
is attacked through groups, as contrasted 
with counseling in which the attack is 
through individuals. The purpose of all 
such teaching is the dissemination of in- 
formation concerning occupations and 
people in order that the child may have 
as adequate a range of understanding as 
possible concerning work which needs to 
be done and the kinds of persons needed 
to do it. Classes so taught are of at 
least three types: — 

(a) Exploratory or industrial arts 
classes, by which is meant the shop 
classes generally set up in junior high 
schools, and frequently in senior high 


schools, for the purpose of providing try- 
out experiences in selected occupations. 

(b) Occupational information classes 
by which is meant those classes which 
using a textbook, devote a definitely 
scheduled amount of time to studying 
material dealing with occupations and 
their requirements, with particular refer- 
ence to local conditions. 

(c) Personality development classes 
by which is meant those classes which aim 
to teach boys and girls how to achieve a 
wholesome personality as regards work 
social, and personal life. Only a few 
such classes exist, but it is in this realm 
that we may expect to see some of the 
most interesting developments in the 
years ahead. 

Vocational training presupposes ade- 
quate guidance, and at least a tentative 
choice based thereon. It aims to give 
the trainee skill of hand and mind suffi- 
cient to make him employable at one or 
another level within the vocation chosen 
It bridges the gap between vocational 
choice and placement. As such it fills 
what would otherwise be an hiatus in the 
program of vocational and educational 
guidance. 

Placement and follow-up belong to- 
gether. Placement is the activity of the 
guidance program through which an in- 
dividual, trained to a certain degree of 
efficiency, is inducted into the occupation 
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for which he has been trained, on a full- 
time or part-time basis, at the level at 
which he is employable. It is at this point 
that so many vocational guidance pro- 
grams fall short. Actually here is where 
the program is tested, for no matter how 
perfectly organized a set-up may be, if 
the individual involved cannot be placed 
the program is ineffective. Vocational 
counselors who refuse to face this test are 
ostriches with their heads in the Sahara 
of theory. 

Testing and recording include all those 
phases of the guidance program, the pur- 
pose of which is to secure and record 
objective data concerning each individual 
pupil. The composite of all such records 
from first scholarship records to final 
placement constitutes the case history. It 
should be recognized that it is all too easy 
to get lost in a maze of testing and re- 
cording in which the accumulation of 
voluminous data is mistaken for actual ac- 
complishment in guidance. Nothing is 
more useless in a counselor's office than a 
mass of uninterpreted information. The 
files might just as well be niches in a col- 
umbarium so little do their contents af- 
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fect the lives and doings of those whose 
records are filed therein. 

Research, as an aspect of the guidance 
program, connotes all those activities the 
purpose of which is the accumulation and 
intelligent interpretation of pertinent 
Occupational 
trends and requirements; (b) Personality 
traits and .characteristics; (c) Actual ef- 
fectiveness of the guidance program. 

Here courses the life-blood of our pro- 
gram, for without adequate research the 
counselors (and those counseled) perish 
In no field is there such rich soil for fruit- 
ful investigation and in no field will skil 
ful research produce such beautiful re 
sults. But here, as above, we must exer 
cise caution lest we spend all our time 
in the cultivation of the soil and forget 
the need for fertile seed and time for 
growth. Research is not technique alone 
It requires planning and reflection and 
evaluation of the research itself. Im 
agination and daring have their place, too, 
for in vocational guidance we are deal 
ing in futures. 
think tomorrow while living today is the 
one who will point the way 
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Objectives of Guidance 


As Determined by School Conditions 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


I 
UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS 
CREATING NEED FOR GUIDANCE 
Need for guidance grows out of inade- 

quacy of earlier program. The demand 
for guidance service has developed be- 
cause of the recognition of certain short- 
comings in the educational program. The 
services comprehended by the term guid- 
ance are believed to have important con- 
tributions in increasing the effectiveness 
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of the educational program by removing 
certain inadequacies that have been noted. 
Analysis and definition of these unsatis- 
factory conditions will serve to define the 
nature of the task of guidance. Such 
analysis and definition is especially im- 
portant so that the program of guidance 
may be considered in terms of the con- 
tributions it is supposed to make to the 
total educational service. 

Many students have little appreciation 
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of the value of activities in which they are 
participating. There is general agreement 
among principals and teachers that many 
students attach little value to many of 
the activities they are asked to carry on 
while they are in school. It may be 
that some activities have little or no value. 
In such cases, other activities should be 
chosen and when there is evident value, 
there will be no question of the desira- 
bility of helping students to realize the 
significance of the learnings which are ex- 
pected to result from the school activities 
in which they are engaged. This indi- 
cation of belief of the desirability of help- 
ing students to appreciate value is predi- 
cated on the assumption that students will 
be motivated by such understanding and 
that conditions will be made more favor- 
able for the realization of the objectives 
of the activities. 

Many students not vitally interested in 
what they are doing in school. There is 
also general agreement among principals 
and teachers that many students are not 
vitally interested in much they are doing 
in school. This statement is especially 
true for the curricular phases of the 
school program. Failure to see value in 
the activities may be part of the explana- 
tion, but it indicates also that the activi- 
ties themselves do not give satisfaction. 
This indifference is to be deplored be- 
cause absorption of students in learning 
activities is an important prerequisite for 
effective learning. 

The extent of interest in the learning 
activities becomes especially important 
when large recognition is given to the 
development of interests as an outcome 
of the educational program. If it is de- 
sired to have students develop interest in 
the different activities of the school so 
as to cause the individual to engage in 
such activities throughout life, then the 
school experiences must be enjoyable. 


When students are indifferent or bored 
with the assignments in their classes there 
is great likelihood that not only will fa- 
vorable reactions not be developed but 
that negative responses will be fostered 
and students will avoid rather than seek 
contact with the materials of instruction 
when they have escaped the prescriptions 
of a school program. The development 
of interests in the various fields of human 
activity is as important, if not more im- 
portant, than the development of mas- 
tery of content. To concede the develop- 
ment of interest a position of such im- 
portance as an objective of education nat- 
urally leads to attaching equal importance 
to interests in the learning activities 
themselves. 

Many students not active agents in the 
learning situation. Because of lack of ap 
preciation of value and absence of vital 
interest in school activities, many students 
are not active, inquiring, seeking agents 
in the learning situation. They do not 
participate enthusiastically in a program 
to achieve objectives which they have de- 
fined for themselves and utilize teachers 
as aids in attaining their objectives. On 
the contrary many students participate as 
though they were serving the teachers 
rather than themselves, instead of draw- 
ing upon the resources of the schools so 
as to extend their experiences, under- 
standings, and interests as much as pos- 
sible. There are many factors which have 
contributed to this situation, not least 
among these is the practice of using ex- 
trinsic rewards in getting students to per- 
form the assigned tasks which lack mean- 
ing for them and in which they are little 
interested. We have used marks to drive 
students to apply themselves, labeling as 
failures those who did not measure up to 
teacher-set standards, and generously ap- 
plauding those who achieved success. We 
have used numerous publicity devices to 
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give social recognition and to develop 
social pressures. Among them, we have 
honor societies, competition among indi- 
viduals in groups, publicity in school 
paper and in community press. All these 
artificial incentives have doubtlessly 
caused students to do things that they 
would not have done otherwise. It should 
be recognized, however, that students 
have come to attach value to the reward, 
to the satisfaction of the teacher, and to 
the social recognition which accompanies 
the doing of things rather than to the 
activities themselves. The excitement of 
the contest and the competition have 
been the most absorbing, and when the 
course has been completed, and the school 
stimulants which motivated the activity are 
removed, many students fail to continue 
interest and activity in the fields of study. 
There probably is no escape from use of 
these external drives if students are ex- 
pected to continue to engage in activities 
which lack meaning and which are not 
in themselves challenging. The favorable 
learning situation, however, would have 
the student an active participant, enthusi- 
astic about the opportunity to carry on 
activities of interest. The important task 
in this changed educational situation 
would be arousal of interest rather than 
the use of rewards and punishments to 
get students to do things in which they 
lack interest. 

Many students without information or 
plans concerning social, recreational, and 
vocational activities. Planning an educa- 
tional program involves some degree of 
planning concerning the activities one de- 
sires to carry on outside of school, and 
the type of life one desires to live. Such 
plans involve not only the vocational ac- 
tivities but the other important areas of 
life. Frequently students think only of 
the vocational and give relatively little 
consideration to plans concerning the na- 
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ture of the social responsibilities which 
they will assume, and the nature of the 
activities they will carry on when enga- 
ging in their vocational work. The formu- 
lation of plans requires knowledge con- 
cerning the activities of society, concern- 
ing the choices that might be made, and 
concerning the factors that ought to be 
considered in making such choices. There 
is need then for systematic consideration 
of societal conditions—social, recreational 
and vocational 
of students to define their place in 
society, thereby formulating plans which 
will lead to largest social contribution 
and personal happiness. Without 
orientation, giving accurate information 
concerning an educational program is 
impossible. 

Many students without appreciation of 
nature and purpose of subjects, 
lums and other educational 
school. It should be obvious that 
dents cannot select from the total offer- 
ings of an educational institution if they 
are uninformed as to the nature of the 
offerings and their purposes. As the 
schools have introduced different subjects 
and curriculums to serve different types 
of students, it has become increasingly 
important that students be equipped to 
select those activities which will be of 
most value to them. A systematic can- 
vass of the offerings and an interpreta- 
tion of their relationship to the activities 
of people should be of large value in 
helping students to project for them- 
selves a more functional educational pro- 
gram. 

Many students neglect important ob- 
jectives in making educational decisions. 
The vocational aim dominates the think- 
ing of many students. Many give little 
thought to equipping themselves for in- 
telligent participation in the social affairs 
or in the development of cultural inter- 
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ests which will serve to enrich their lives 
and to provide the basis for enjoyable use 
of leisure time. It is important that 
young people form a well balanced con- 
ception of life and thereby develop a well 
balanced conception of education, so that 
they may utilize the facilities of the 
school to develop their understandings 
and interests and be equipped for living 
wisely. 

Many students have inaccurate conce p- 
tions of their own abilities and their 
chances for success in different activities. 
The self-ratings of ability of students do 
not closely agree with the measures of 
abilities. In fact, many students of out- 
standing competence appreciate keenly 
their limitations and think themselves 
average or dull. A still larger propor- 
tion of the students of lower ability, not 
sufficiently bright to sense the limitations 
of their understandings, believe they are 
bright. Data gathered by Dr. Harold 
C. Hand and the writer in connection 
with the Carnegie Investigation of Out- 
comes of Guidance show a very low rela- 
tionship between the self-ratings of stu- 
dents on a five point scale of capacity 
to do high school work and the intelli- 
gence quotient. Information concerning 
activities in society and activities of the 
school have value in so far as students 
are able to relate such information to 
their own capacities and interests. Incor- 
rect conceptions of their own abilities are 
almost certain to lead to unwise plans. 

Many students are engaged in activi- 
ties too difficult to achieve success; others 
are not achieving as much as measures of 
ability indicate to be possible. Guidance 
programs have been sensitive to student 
maladjustments, especially those which 
indicate academic failure. Larger recog- 
nition has been given to students who 
fail to make a passing mark. Such fail- 
ures may be caused either by the attempt 


of students to do work which required 
a higher level of ability than they pos- 
sess or a failure to achieve on a level 
measures would indicate to be possible. 
The latter group has not been given as 
much attention as the former but they 
have failed as truly as the students who 
are given failure marks. Identification 
of students who are not achieving on a 
level comparable with their ability, diag- 
nosis of probable causes of such failure 
and suggestion of remedial procedures, 
become an important function assumed 
by the guidance service. 

Some students possess personality dis- 
turbances that affect their happiness and 
success. Mastery of subject matter, the 
development of skills and understanding, 
is of little benefit if the individual pos- 
sesses personality disturbances which 
make it impossible for him to utilize such 
learnings. Increased recognition is being 
given to the development of a well inte- 
grated personality. Students who suffer 
periodic depressions, who have a feeling 
of being persecuted, who live in a dream 
world, and lack capacity to face reality, 
and who are emotionally disturbed be- 
cause of feelings of inferiority, will 
neither be happy nor successful. Early 
identification of such disturbances with 
diagnosis and remedial measures becomes 
a problem of importance in the guidance 
program. 

II 
OBJECTIVES OF GUIDANCE 


General statement of objectives. The 
foregoing analyses of some of the more 
important unsatisfactory conditions have 
suggested types of contributions to be 
made by the guidance service. They have 
pointed to the need of equipping students 
to choose from the activities of society 
and the activities of the school in a man- 
ner which would best serve society, and 
lead to their own success and happiness. 
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This function might well be referred to 
as the distributive function. They have 
also referred to the identification, diag- 
nosis, and remedial treatment of person- 
ality disturbance. This function might 
be characterized as the adjustive function. 
They have pointed also to the arousal of 
interest and the development of apprecia- 
tion of value of learning activities of the 
school. This service might be inferred 
from an interpretation of the other two 
functions, but it may serve a useful pur- 
pose to designate this service here as the 
motivating function. A general state- 
ment of objectives with more specific ref- 
erence to the particular services rendered 
is contained in the following quotation 
from a previously published paper by the 
writer: 

“(1) Guidance aims to give students 
an understanding of the social, recrea- 
tional, health and vocational activities in 
which they will continue to participate 
after leaving school, and the need of edu- 
cation preparatory for such participation. 
(2) It aims to help students to discover 
interests and to form accurate judgments 
relative to the extent of their abilities in 
different types of activities. (3) It aims 
to acquaint students with the schools, 
courses and other educational provisions 
which best prepare for such activities. 
(4) It aims to help students to select the 
activities in life in which they will par- 
ticipate and in which there is large prom- 
ise of success and happiness for them. 
(5) It aims to help students in planning 
an educational program which will best 
prepare them for their chosen activities, 
giving appropriate recognition to the need 
of education for the social, recreational, 
health and vocational activities. (6) It 
aims to distribute persons to the activities 
in society so that social needs may be best 
served. Improvement of the occupational 
distribution of workers should cause 
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human talents to be more completely 
used and wealth to be more equitably dis- 
tributed.” * Also (7) It aims to facili 
tate the adjustment of students in their 
activities in and out of school so they 
attain maximum and 
happiness and not be disturbed by social 
and personal maladjustments. 


will achievement 


Contribution of guidance service to at- 
tainment of each of major objectives of 
school. A more accurate definition of ob- 
jectives of guidance might be secured by 
a statement of specific contribution of 
guidance service to the attainment of each 
of the objectives of educational institu 
tions. The following quotation by Harold 
C. Hand and the writer attempts a clear 
distinction between the guidance phase of 
the educational program and the training 
phase. The distinction referred to might 
be thought of as the relationship between 
the guidance phase of the educational 
program and the curriculum. What are 
the contributions the program of guid 
ance should make to the program of edu 
cation for the vocational, social, recrea 
tional, and health 
school? 

“Vocational guidance has to do with 


objectives of the 


choosing an occupational objective, choos 
ing subjects, curricula, or schools prepara 
tory for that objective, choosing a job 
when leaving school, and some super 
vision of vocational activities during ini 
tial employment. Vocational guidance is 
directly concerned neither with determin 
ing the content of the vocational courses, 
nor with methods of teaching used in 
these courses, although the information 
gained by guidance workers proves val- 
uable to supervisors and teachers of vo- 
cational subjects. The service of guid- 


1 Kefauver, Grayson N. “The Guidance Pro- 
gram and the Distributive Function of Secondary 
Education,” School and Society (June 17, 1933), 
Vol. XXXVII, p. 766. 
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ance is not in training, but (1) in quali- 
fying students for the choices of vocation 
and vocational courses, and (2) in pro- 
viding special assistance toward optimum 
achievement and adjustment in vocational 
courses and in later vocational activities. 
Vocational guidance causes students to 
recognize the importance of giving atten- 
tion to preparation for a life-career, helps 
them to decide upon that career and the 
necessaty preparation for it, to locate in 
an occupation, and to attain an optimum 
success in the vocational courses and in 
the vocation. 

“Social guidance should make con- 
tributions very similar to those suggested 
for vocational guidance. It should in- 
terpret social activities for which training 
is needed, and should emphasize their im- 
portance in a program of education. It 
should acquaint students with the courses 
and extracurricular offerings which pre- 
pare for these activities and stimulate 
them to give due regard to this portion 
of the program of the school when pro- 
jecting their plans for study. It should 
provide special assistance in furthering 
the attainment of optimum success and 
adjustment in these courses and activi- 
ties. The actual content of the courses, 
activities, and discussions, though in- 
formal, is not guidance, but training 
which the student will choose under 
guidance. Much of that which is usually 
included under the classifications of ethi- 
cal and moral guidance is really moral 
training. 

“Recreational guidance will interpret 
to students the importance of the proper 
use of their leisure time and the need 
of preparing themselves for its wise use. 
It will also inform them about subjects 
and activities having possible connection 
with this objective and how they may 
discover recreational interests. It will 
counsel with them in the choice of these 


courses and activities. The content of 
these courses and activities is not guid- 
ance, however, but training chosen by the 
student under guidance. Furthermore, 
recreational guidance will give special aid 
in realizing optimum success and adjust- 
ment in these courses and activities. 

“Health guidance will serve in the 
same manner as the other forms of guid- 
ance. It will show the importance of 
health in the life of the individual. It 
will help students to discover special 
physical weaknesses which should be con- 
sidered in planning a program. It will 
inform them about the courses and ac- 
tivities in health and physical education 
and counsel with them in their choice 
It will also give special assistance in at 
taining success and adjustment in these 
courses and activities. The content of 
these courses and activities by which 
skills, habits, and attitudes are developed 
does not constitute guidance; rather, it 
constitutes training opportunities chosen 
by the student under guidance.” * 
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FUNCTIONS AND OBJECTIVES 


Koos, Leonard V. ‘The Interpretation 
of Guidance,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House (September, 1933), Vol. 
VIII, pp. 8-11. 


Panel and General Discussion of Functions 
and Objectives of Guidance 
Panel: Ethel P. Andrus, Ralph Bush, C. 
Gilbert Wrenn, Howard A. Campion. 


In challenging Dr. Lee’s assumption that 
guidance dealt primarily with the future, 
Mr. Campion emphasized the immediacy of 
the problems on which educators are called 
to counsel. He pointed out the hiatus be- 
tween the opportunity the day school has to 
counsel boys and girls in their ‘teens and the 
later opportunity of the evening school to 
counsel with adults. He asked for a continu- 
ous system of 'teen-age-to-adult guidance. In 
this connection Mr. Morris emphasized the 
need for follow-up and placement programs 
as part of the regular educational process. 
Mr. Beswick definitized these observations 
into a request for the addition of a guidance 
clinic to every school system, not only to 
deal with maladjusted students, but with fol- 
low-up studies, and adult guidance. Miss 
Brown emphasized the importance of adult 
guidance from another standpoint, namely, 
the interpretation to parents of the high 
school experience and opportunities of their 
children. 

Discussing Dr. Kefauver’s classification of 
guidance objectives, Dr. Andrus asserted that 
health was a condition of successful guid- 
ance, and asked for the inclusion of an addi- 
tional objective: guidance for worthy home 
membership. Dr. Williams pointed out that 
the ideals of the home were changing so 
rapidly that he questioned the possibility of 
agreement on what constituted worthy home 
membership, and hence of the inclusion of 
an objective or a curriculum emphasis that 
was more than a tacit recognition of the 
changing nature of the home. 

Dr. Bush and Dr. Dickson discussed the 
implications for the school administration of 
Dr. Kefauver’s contention that a student's 
school success may be conditioned by his 
working in subjects and fields in which he 
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has or may develop an interest. They pointed 
out the immaturity of such interests and their 
“will-o’-the-wisp” nature. Dr. Bell stated 
that it was clear to him from Dr. Kefauver’s 
Statement that one of the primary functions 
of good counseling might well be the de 
velopment of sound, well understood, and 
growing interests. Clearly, no impulsive fol- 
lowing of unreasoned and temporary interest 
was meant. 

In connection with this Dr 
pointed out that wise use could be made of 
group public opinion in developing valuable 
standards and admirations which in turn 
could determine group practices and interests 
Dr. Touton went further, and asked for a 
careful study of the courses given in the high 
school with a view to drawing p a thought 
provoking statement for student use of the 
purposes, acquisitions, skills, knowledges 
each was designed to secure for students 
This could be supplemented by a study of 
the vocational and societal demands made 
upon students, with a view to making it pos- 
sible for them to choose their courses more 
wisely in terms of their life objectives 

Dr. Kefauver asked whether technological 
progress was actually so rapid as to make the 
training of students for specific jobs a hope 
less task, or whether, on the other hand, the 
demands were in general the same from 
decade to decade, technological progress i 
its vocational reflection being confined 
the larger cities and larger factories. Dr. Lee 
and Mr. Pearson were inclined to answer that 
the progress of technology turned whole 
groups of workers in various trades (¢.g., 
printing, electricity) out of work in a rela- 


tively few short years, rendering the task of 
t kal 10 


Thomas 


vocational education one of 
scopic rapidity of change 
Mr. Pearson stated that he, as a business 
man, had been, before the presentations and 
discussions of the afternoon, utterly unaware 
of the “desperate efforts the school people 
are making to develop youngsters equipped 
to enter life as immediately productive units 
in society” and felt that business men as a 
whole shared his ignorance. He asked for a 
vigorous interpretation of the current school 
guidance program to business men at large. 
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The Informative Program: 
Looking to the Distributive Phase of Guidance 


HAROLD C. HAND 


I 
NEED FOR INFORMATION 


HE PHILOSOPHY of guidance 
which the Western Guidance 


Conference appears to have more 
or less generally accepted dictates that 
reasoned choices of areas of vocational, 
social, recreational, and health activities 
and the selection of appropriate training 
experiences (subjects, curricula, students’ 
activities, colleges, etc.) are to be made 
by and not for the students. If this be 
true, it follows that the students must be 
supplied with the various types of in- 
formation necessary to the intelligent 
formulation of such choices and decisions. 
Most of the more important types of in- 
formation which the guidance service, in 
seeking to discharge its distributive func- 
tion, should provide will be outlined and 
briefly discussed in this paper. Brief 
mention will also be accorded a number 
of the procedures which guidance workers 
have found helpful in the dissemination 
of such information. 


II 
TYPES OF INFORMATION NEEDED 


Information concerning false or pseudo- 
guidance. A vast number of people, a 
goodly proportion of whom are students, 
are every year deluded and defrauded by 


a veritable army of charlatans who pro- 
fess the ability to diagnose individual 
strengths, weaknesses, etc., from samples 
of handwriting, by “reading’’ the stars 
by noting characteristics of the body, by 
observing the shape and other features 
of the head, by inspecting the lines of 
the palm, and the like. Every guidance 
program should provide students with 
the information needed to enable them 
to identify all such quacks and to recog- 
nize the falsity and viciousness of their 
claims. Extravagant advertisements prom- 
ising alluring short cuts to highly paid 
jobs should be realistically examined and 
their false claims for inferences thor 
oughly exposed. 

Information concerning counseling 
services available to students. In an in- 
vestigation recently concluded by Grayson 
N. Kefauver and the writer, it was dis- 
covered that a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of the students in most of the schools 
studied had but partial knowledge con- 
cerning the existence of the various coun- 
seling helps or services available to them 
This would suggest that more careful pro- 
vision should be made for systematically 
informing students concerning the iden- 
tity and nature of the counseling serv- 
ices provided for them. Obviously, stu- 
dents can not be expected to avail them- 
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selves of services of whose existence they 
are in ignorance. 

Information concerning high school 
curricula, subjects, students’ activities, 
regulations, and life. If students are to 
make reasoned choices of curricula, sub- 
jects of study, and student activities it is 
obvious that they must first be informed 
concerning the purposes and nature of 
all curricula, subjects, and activities avail- 
able to them. If one may judge from 
the practices to be observed in many 
schools, it would appear that counselors 
have assumed that a knowledge of the 
names of subjects, curricula, and student 
activities is sufficient. Reflection upon 
the matter, however, would lead one to 
suspect that such unexplained terms as 
English IV, Chemistry, Industrial Arts I, 
etc., can carry but little meaning to most 
students. Consequently, the practice fol- 
lowed in many schools of supplying rea- 
sonably comprehensive, understandable 
descriptions of curricula, subjects, and 
student activities is to be recommended 
highly. 

Considerable unhappiness and other 
maladjustments among new students are 
frequently brought about by their in- 
ability to orient quickly to the new school 
situation. Reasonably comprehensive, well 
written descriptions of school regulations, 
customs or traditions, and other important 
features of school life have undoubtedly 
done much in many schools to help new 
students fit themselves successfully and 
happily into the new situation. 

Information concerning colleges, uni- 
versities, and other training institutions. 
An intelligent choice of a college or uni- 
versity can be made only upon the basis 
of such information as that concerning 
types of training offered, standing of the 
institution, probabilities of success in the 
work anticipated, fees and other costs, op- 
portunities for self-help, entrance require- 
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ments, and the like. A systematic canvass 
of information of this type should be 
made available to all students who pro- 
fess an intention to go on to college or 
university or other training institution be- 
yond the high school. 

Information concerning actual present 
and probable future (a) vocational, (b) 
social, and (c) recreational conditions and 
activities. For what sort of vocational, 
social, and recreational world is the stu- 
dent to prepare himself? Difficult though 
this task of prophecy be, the guidance 
worker cannot in conscience evade the re- 
sponsibility of giving his advisees as clear 
a picture of what the probabilities are as 
he can secure. To admit that any 
prophecy is impossible is to admit that no 
valid basis can be found to support the 
training program of the school. A real- 
istic picture of current vocational, social, 
and recreational conditions can be pre- 
sented by any counselor who is able and 
willing to send his advisees to a wealth 
of printed materials now available to 
everyone. Another picture which should 
be sketched in broad outline for the stu- 
dent by the guidance worker is that of 
what our civilization might be like were 
our society run along more rational lines 
and our potential abundance realized in 
any large part. A realization of the sharp 
and shameful disparity between what is 
and what might be will do much to 
arouse and interest the student and give 
meaning to many of the vitally important 
training activities provided for him 
Reisner * has recently called attention to 
“the powerlessness of the teacher in the 
face of an unaroused, uninterested pupil.” 
By drawing the suggested contrasts, the 
guidance worker can do much to remedy 


1 Reisner, E. H. “What is Progressive Educa- 
tion?” Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXV, 
Dec. 1933, p. 196. 
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the too-prevalent situation to which 
Reisner made reference. 

Information concerning the factors 
which should be considered in choosing 
(a) various types of vocational activity, 
(b) various areas of social activity, and 
(c) various areas of recreational activity. 
It is obvious that students cannot be ex- 
pected to select areas of vocational, social, 
and recreational activity until they have 
been informed concerning the factors 
which should be considered in making 
such choices. Provision for the systematic 
dissemination of such information should 
have an important place in every guidance 
program. Students will inevitably make 
these choices and the guidance worker 
should be constantly alert to his responsi- 
bility to improve their quality. 

Information concerning the student's 
probabilities of success in (a) various 
types of vocational activity, (b) various 
areas of social activity, and (c) various 
areas of recreational activity. One of the 
important factors which should be care- 
fully considered in choosing any type or 
area of future vocational, social, or recrea- 
tional activity is that associated with the 
probability of success (broadly defined) 
in the activity contemplated. As much 
data of this type as can be secured should 
be made available to the student. He 
should be helped to become proficient in 
interpreting such data and encouraged to 
consider their implications in relation- 
ship to his plans. 

Information concerning the training 
required or desirable for successful par- 
ticipation in (a) the chosen vocational ac- 
tivity, (b) the chosen areas of social en- 
deavor, and (c) the chosen areas of recre- 
ational activity. Certainly, no plan could 
be said to be wisely made which failed 
to take account of the type or types of 
training required for the successful execu- 
tion of that plan. Students should be in- 


formed of the nature, difficulty, cost, and 
availability of the types of training neces- 
sary to the pursuance of their vocational, 
social, and recreational plans. 
Information concerning the opportuni 
ties available to students for the develop- 
ing of physical and mental good health. 
All of the more promising opportunities 
for the developing of physical and mental 
good health which the school affords 
should be revealed to the student. An 
attempt to arouse the student concerning 
the necessity of preventing and remedying 
physical and mental ill-health should ac- 
company the process of revelation. With 
mental diseases alarmingly on the in 
crease, guidance workers will do well to 
re-double their effort to lead students to 
avail: themselves of the opportunities af 
forded by the school for developing a 
well-integrated, wholesome personality. 


Ill 
PROCEDURES FOR INFORMING 
STUDENTS 


Publications. Three types of publica 
tions are especially valuable in guidance 
The simplest and easiest of these to pro- 
vide is the mimeographed or printed 
“Course of Study” in which the total of- 
fering of the school is listed so that indi- 
viduals may know just what training ac- 
tivities are available to them. This sim- 
ple publication has in many schools been 
expanded into a printed “Manual of the 
Course of Study” in which are described 
in simple, understandable language the 
nature, objectives and content of each of 
the offerings of the school. Helpful in- 
formation concerning school regulations, 
traditions and life is also usually given in 
these manuals. Handbooks containing 
descriptions of school life, traditions, 
regulations, etc., play a helpful part in 
many schools in the orienting of individ- 
uals new to the institution. 
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Excursions. Excursions to industrial 
and business plants or establishments by 
carefully prepared groups of students 
have long been an accepted feature of the 
guidance service. To these should be 
added visits to governmental and agricul- 
tural institutions. Excursions to slums, 
breadlines, “jungles,” and to neighbor- 
hoods of great wealth should be em- 
ployed to lead (similarly carefully pre- 
pared) students to an awareness of and 
interest in social conditions. Visits to the 
secondary school by groups of students 
about to transfer from the elementary 
school might profitably be arranged and 
supervised by the guidance worker. 

Visual aids. Slides, moving pictures, 
charts, and posters have been found help- 
ful in informing students concerning vo- 
cational, social and recreational conditions 
and activities. Definite provisions for 
their generous use should be made by the 
guidance worker. 

Measurement. The importance of 
ascertaining individual differences has led 
to increasingly thoughtful use of stand- 
ardized measures of mental ability, spe- 
cial aptitudes, physical capacities, and per- 
sonality and character traits. There has 
been increasing understanding of the 
limits within which scores on these va- 
rious measures can be relied upon. 

Life-career course. The life-career 
course affords an economical and effective 
means of acquiring practically all of the 
types of information suggested in the 
second of the three sections of this paper. 
Here, in the words of Margaret E. Ben- 
nett, can be provided “continuous oppor- 
tunity for guidance in meeting life needs 
related to immediate choices and adjust- 
ments, or projected life plans. This 
group guidance should serve to open ave- 
nues for the development of interests, re- 
veal values in the varied offerings in the 
school program, and help the individual 
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to interpret and integrate his school and 
other life experiences as a basis for a grow- 
ing philosophy of life. It should also 
afford him the opportunity to acquire the 
knowledge concerning self and the in- 
formation about occupational and general 
social conditions and trends needed for 
projecting life plans and for mapping out 
a training program in harmony with his 
life goals and for effecting wholesome 
life adjustments.” 

Organization of the offering. In prac- 
tically all schools and colleges the subjects 
offered have been grouped into curricula, 
each with a vocational objective. This 
grouping of subjects to suggest types of 
vocational preparation has undoubtedly 
been very helpful to students and is a 
guidance procedure highly to be recom- 
mended. One wonders, however, why 
similar groupings for social and recrea- 
tional training are practically nowhere 
to be found. Certainly, no one individ- 
ual becomes equally effective in attacking 
all of the social problems of the day. 
Rather, his interests and abilities and the 
overwhelming number of such problems 
pressing for solution result in the choice 
of a restricted number of areas in which 
he makes his usefulness felt. Similarly, 
one does not engage in all of the recrea- 
tional activities available to him. 
observations suggest that a modified form 
of specialization of training is in reality 
as necessary for social and recreational as 
for vocational activities. Consequently, it 
would appear desirable that the training 
opportunities of the school be set up in 
various suggested groupings looking to 
various restricted areas of social and 
recreational participation. 

Oral presentation. This is a procedure 
in common use in most schools support- 
ing even the simplest type of guidance 
program. In the imparting of vocational 
information about a specific occupation 


These 
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the interest-group technique should be 
employed rather than having the speaker 
appear before an entire class or student 
body, many of whose members will have 
little desire to hear what he has to say. 
Speakers brought in to discuss the reali- 
ties of 1934 vocational, social, recrea- 
tional, and health conditions might well 
appear before the entire student body, or 
before large sections of that body. Simi- 
larly, speakers invited to present a vision 
of the beautiful civilization which might 
be, were we to effect a more rational or- 
dering of our affairs and realize the 
promise of abundance, could profitably be 
scheduled to appear before large groups. 
It is assumed, of course, that only speak- 
ers who have something worthwhile to 
say and who can capture and hold the 
interest of students will be given invita- 
tions by the guidance worker. 

Other procedures. Other procedures 
for informing students which have been 
found helpful are (a) investigations of 
vocational conditions, (b) investigations 


of social conditions, (c) investigations of 
recreational conditions, (d) investigations 
of health (both physical and mental) 
conditions, (e) informal group confer 
ences, (f) guidance clubs, (g) special 
bulletins, and (h) posters. Exploratory 
and all other courses should of course 
also be utilized in ways to contribute most 
effectively to the guidance service. 
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The Informative Program: 
Looking to the Adjustive Phase of Guidance 


MARGARET E. BENNETT 


I 


TWO THEORIES OF LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT 


ik ARE two main camps of 
opinion today as to the best 
method of preparing an individual 
to make his life adjustments effectively, 
and like most opposing theories each ap- 
pears to have a contribution. One view 
is that if a child is surrounded by 
wholesome environmental conditions and 
is thus guided into making wholesome 


adjustments when young, he will not de- 
part therefrom when he is old. The 
other theory holds that all life is an 
emergence which we can never fully pre- 
dict, and that, in a world which is chang- 
ing so rapidly and so profoundly, it is es- 
sential that an individual should gain in- 
sight into the nature of the factors to be 
adjusted—self and the world—if he is 
to exercise any intelligent control in the 
process, and is to be master of, instead of 
mastered by his fate. 
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THE ADJUSTIVE PHASE OF GUIDANCE 


For the first theory it may be said that 
wholesome conditioning in childhood is a 
basic essential, though it is probably a fair 
question to ask how many of the present 
generation of parents and teachers are 
themselves so wholesomely adjusted that 
they can assure a thoroughly wholesome 
environment for children. Only to the 
extent that our present generation is well 
adjusted will this first theory work. 

In considering the possibilities inherent 
in the second theory—the need for in- 
sight on the part of the individual—we 
should probably remind ourselves of what 
has been accomplished in the revolution 
of our physical and social environment as 
a result of the increase in scientific know!- 
edge and its application. The mechaniza- 
tion of our world, while it has created 
problems of living which severely chal- 
lenge the human power of adjustment, 
has brought the physical environment un- 
der man’s control in ways which would 
have seemed impossible a few generations 
ago. It holds opportunities for either the 
liberation or enslavement of mankind. 
We have gradually become aware of the 
fact that the greatest problem in this situ- 
ation is not the increased mastery of the 
physical environment, but rather a much 
better understanding and mastery by man 
of himself. The applications of the re- 
sults of research in the biological sciences 
have greatly reduced disease, lengthened 
the average life span, and improved the 
physical efficiency and well-being of 
many. Instruction in physical hygiene 
is an accepted and usually required sub- 
ject in our schools. 

We usually detect the flagrantly mal- 
adjusted and give them some attention, 
but how many potential maladjustments 
which do not disturb present peace or 
safety do we detect? One of the most 
outrageous occurrences in school practice 
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which has come to my attention involved 
a young girl small and physically unat 
tractive—just graduating from high school 
—who had concentrated successfully for 
six years on earning A’s, and was then 
kept out of the scholarship society by a 
vote of her teachers 
disagreeable traits of personality, and her 
What a trav 
For six years she had 


because of some 
undue concern for grades. 
esty on education! 
been allowed to work for grades and had 
received A’s. No one had ever made any 
effort to help her earn what was infinitely 
more important—a happy adjustable per 
sonality—and then she was penalized for 
what her teachers and guides had not 
done, and prevented from reaping the 
natural rewards of what they had allowed 
her to do. I believe we would not have 
to seek long nor far for many more 
examples of our failures and oversights 
in the adjustive aspects of guidance. We 
are beginning to recognize that when a 
pupil fails in the acquisition of facts or 
skills the teacher may be partly at fault, 
but we have not yet reached the stage 
where we afe very conscious of our re 
sponsibilities when a pupil fails to de- 
velop a livable and adjustable person 
ality. Of course, his personality is the 
resultant of all the factors in his life, 
many of which school experiences do not 
touch. Probably we shall not accomplish 
what we should like through the adjustive 
aspects of guidance until we think of the 
student both as an individual and as a 
parent and work for better adjustments in 
future generations by improving their 
early influence in the home. Both whole- 
some conditioning or habit formation, 
and insight into the principles of mental 
hygiene would seem to be essential 
aspects of adjustive guidance today. Only 
in a relatively static social order could 
habit formation alone serve life needs. 
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II 


ADJUSTIVE NEEDS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL YEARS 


The transition from childhood to adult- 
hood. Since these years encompass a large 
part of the adolescent period, one basic 
problem of adjustment concerns the tran- 
sition from the life of dependent child- 
hood to that of adulthood. Many of the 
maladjustments of this period are merely 
individualizations of this general prob- 
lem. Many of the problems of this pe- 
riod result from unsuccessful attempts to 
establish independence, or from tempo- 
rary inability to measure up to the new 
demands of living. It is a period when 
one is learning to live as an adult, and 
when one should therefore be developing 
skill in the technique of self-direction. 

The adolescent is the product of his 
years of infancy and childhood, and car- 
ries over into this stage of his life a 
multitude of behavior patterns which he 
has developed in childhood. We are 
creatures of habit and cling naturally to 
the comfort of our old ways. Sometimes 
we need to be pushed out of them un- 
ceremoniously if we are to develop the 
new habits needed for new adjustments. 
Failure to discard the old and grow up in 
some respect is a frequent source of mal- 
adjustment.’ Insight into the nature and 
meaning of such problems is a prime 
requisite for their solution. 

Adjusting to the life of the school. 
The transition from the simpler environ- 
ment of the elementary school to the 
more complex environment of the high 
school, from high school to college, with 
the lessened control and direction, in- 
creased responsibility, widened area of 
choices, new friends, new activities, and 
perhaps varied and new standards, results 





1 Bennett, M. E.: College and Life, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933, p. 13. 


oftentimes in confusion, lack of self-con- 
fidence, and perhaps hampering inferi- 
Ority attitudes if the individual is not 
ready for the shift. In any case a good 
adjustment requires much information 
concerning the purpose, organization, per- 
sonnel, and opportunities in the school 
Attitudes caused by failure or social mal- 
adjustment in the lower grades may carry 
over and produce continued maladjust- 
ment in high school or college in spite of 
full knowledge about the new school life 
Here, as elsewhere, information about 
self as well as the environment is needed 
to insure effective adjustment. Among 
the new or enlarged problems of adjust- 
ment are those of getting along with 
many teachers and pupils, sharing cooper- 
atively in wider and varied group activi- 
ties, and utilizing the opportunities in- 
herent in chosen phases of school life. 
Failure to adjust to different teachers 
or students may be due to the student's 
own personal shortcomings which he 
needs to understand to overcome; it may 
be due to lack of social insight and the 
ability to understand and adjust to others, 
lack of tolerance, etc. Failure to partici- 
pate in social and extra-curricular activi- 
ties may be due to lack of knowledge or 
skill necessary to participate—knowing 
how to do what the others do. 
Achieving on a level with capacities 
and in harmony with interests and apti- 
tudes. Happiness throughout life is de- 
pendent in large degree upon effective 
adjustments in this respect, and the whole 
program in junior and senior high school 
and college is so ordered that this prob- 
lem carinot be escaped. In its broadest 
aspects this might be thought of as one- 
half of the adjustive phase of guidance, 
the other being that of personal and so- 
cial relationships of various sorts. 
Granted wise choices of subjects and ac- 
tivities, lack of knowledge of effective 
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THE ADJUSTIVE PHASE OF GUIDANCE 


methods of learning, and of requisite 
skills may make wise choices useless. In- 
creased knowledge of aptitudes, and the 
development of new and wider interests 
should be continuous concomitants of all 
exploratory experiences. Sometimes an 
abnormal paucity of interests due to an 
earlier lack or maladjustment may ham- 
per wise choices and need attention be- 
fore proper choices can be made. Again, 
too great scattering of interests may need 
attention to conserve energy and insure 
ordered growth. These are only a few of 
many examples which might be cited. 
Achieving and maintaining physical 
and mental health. This is, of course, a 
continuous problem, but one which calls 
for more insight and personal attention 
in adolescence, when the individual is be- 
coming more self-directive in all his ac- 
tivities and is also more self-conscious in 
the early trying out of his powers as a 
potential adult. He needs to understand 
the possibilities and dangers of infantile 
or unwholesome hold-overs of behavior 
patterns unsuited to adolescent or adult 
life, to recognize and overcome them, if 
present, and to work consciously toward 
the development of a wholesome, mature 
personality. Only thus can he be sure 
of attaining this requisite for a happy 
effective existence. This should not in- 
volve any morbid preoccupation with self, 
but should result in a wholesome objec- 
tivity which will prevent morbidness. 
It has been argued that such study of 
themselves would tend to make adoles- 
cents morbidly self-conscious, and thus do 
more harm than good. Frankwood Wil- 
liams has said in response to this criti- 
cism that ‘““Morbidness cannot come from 
better understanding of the elements of a 
problem and thus become the master of 
the elements and of the problem. One 
becomes morbid through the contempla- 
tion of a problem the elements of which 
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one cannot understand, and through con- 
sulting friends and official advisors who 
have sympathy but no more technical 
knowledge of how to get at the funda- 
mentals of the matter than one’s self.”’ 
Morbidness is also likely to result from 
thinking that one’s own problems of emo- 
tional adjustment are unique and different 
from those of other human beings and 
tend to set one apart from the rest of 
one’s fellow beings. Group study and 
discussion of personality development and 
social adjustment tend to place one’s own 
problems in the proper perspective and 
relieve them of much of the emotional 
tension and worry which usually accom- 
pany the blind groping by one’s self for 
satisfactory solutions. First hand con- 
tacts with many students in high school 
and junior college have convinced the 
writer that they are eager for enlighten- 
ment but inarticulate as to their needs. 

Preparation for future cooperative 
social living and vocational adjustment. 
Here should be included wholesome, 
happy social relationships, desirable recre- 
ational activities, effective adjustments in 
the home as mate and parent, unselfish 
service in civic life, and the ability to ad- 
just and readjust as necessary or desirable 
in vocational and avocational pursuits. 
The understanding of what information 
is mecessary to make and maintain these 
adjustments, and what opportunities are 
available in the school offerings to gain 
this information are important requisites 
both for wise choices and for purposeful 
adjustments while in school. 


Ill 
INFORMATION ABOUT SELF 


Two main types of information are es- 
sential for intelligent self-directed adjust- 
ments—information about self, and in- 
formation about conditions in the en- 
vironment which need either to be ad- 
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justed to or changed and controlled to 
meet the desires or needs of the individ- 
ual. The degree of completeness of this 
information and its interpretation and 
use will largely determine an individual's 
happiness and effectiveness in living. It 
is not a guidance function to dispense all 
of this information but it 7s a guidance 
function to inform students as to the 
value of this information and where it 
may be secured. 

Personal assets and liabilities. Facing 
frankly one’s assets and liabilities with re- 
spect to physique, aptitudes, interests, and 
traits and trends of personality is impor- 
tant for a wholesome outlook on life. 
Without this knowledge of both weak 
and strong points one may easily lose per- 
spective. Fairly comprehensive knowl- 
edge of one’s advantages and shortcom- 
ings is sure to increase one’s self-confid- 
ence as well as humility, since one can 
always find those who are both inferior 
and superior to one’s self in various re- 
spects. With such a background of in- 
timate awareness, knowledge of self, it is 
not too devastating an experience to face 
weak points and try to make the best of 
them, nor too elating to recognize strong 
points and try to make the most of them 
—a basic principle for good adjustment. 
Objective test data should be interpreted 
cautiously for students to help build up 
a sound background of information about 
self. Individuals should also understand 
the potential dangers for mental health 
in their unwholesome behavior trends. 

Motives or drives underlying conduct. 
Without an understanding of the motives 
and drives which impel human beings to 
action, one is the prey of that which he 
does not understand and therefore cannot 
master or direct. Insight into the nature 
and meaning of these human forces helps 
to bring blind emotion under the control 
of reason, and also helps one to under- 


stand others better—an important requi- 
site for effecting good adjustments. 

Standards of value and life goals. In 
our present social order with its varied 
and conflicting standards of value, the 
adolescent sorely needs guidance in the 
development of his own standards of 
what is worthwhile. He needs an oppor- 
tunity to study what others past and pres- 
ent have considered of value as one source 
from which to draw his own values, and 
then he needs guidance in the evaluation 
of his own experiences as a means of 
testing tentatively accepted values which 
have determined his previous choices of 
activities. The distributive and adjustive 
aspects of guidance are closely related at 
this point. With no commonly accepted 
standards of value to transmit to young 
people, this need for developing their 
own standards and goals cannot be left 
solely to chance, and perhaps biased em- 
phasis here or there in the curriculum 
“Attainable life goals” has become a 
maxim in mental hygiene and so prob- 
ably needs no discussion to justify its in- 
clusion under adjustive guidance. 


IV 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Opportunities inherent in chosen phase 
of school life, and problems of adjust- 
ment with teachers, students, and cur- 
riculum. No matter how wise the choices 
of subjects and other activities may 
have been, the student will not be 
certain to realize the values inherent in 
them through effective adjustments unless 
he is thoroughly cognizant of what values 
to seek for—both general human values 
and those peculiar to his own needs for 
gtowth. Also it is important that he rec- 
ognize the pitfalls and difficulties he may 
encounter in order to be ready to avoid 
or meet them. 
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THE ADJUSTIVE PHASE OF GUIDANCE 


Problems of adjustment with teachers 
and pupils may be due to general social 
inadequacy which needs to be understood 
or overcome, or there may, of course, be 
a variety of specific causes embedded in 
the individual’s past experience, or inher- 
ent in present conditions in school, home, 
or elsewhere. He may have developed 
and retained any of hundreds of handi- 
capping behavior patterns which will pre- 
vent him from making friends and enter- 
ing in the play and social life of the 
school. Where such problems exist, it is 
important that the individual recognize 
the causes and deal with them directly. 
Where such problems are studied in 
group guidance classes and discussed ob- 
jectively as common deviations from nor- 
mal, the stigma of possessing them is re- 
moved, and the student can face his prob- 
lems more philosophically, recognizing 
that his are merely variations of common 
problems of adjustment. A short time 
ago a thirteenth-year student came up 
after such a class discussion and said, 
“I'm so relieved. A teacher told me last 
year that I must be a bit queer in the 
head, and it just burmed me up. I've 
hardly dared to open my mouth since for 
fear what she said was true. Now, I 
don’t care.” 

Curriculum maladjustment may, of 
course, be due to lack of adequate prepa- 
ration, inappropriate choices or emotional 
disturbances. One always faces the diff- 
culty, in discussing this topic of adjust- 
ment, of being unable to differentiate the 
causes and manifestations of maladjust- 
ment in various aspects of an individual's 
life. The individual may exhibit malad- 
justment in his studies but the causes may 
lie elsewhere, or vice versa. The whole 
person must be understood in order to 
understand his maladjustments. 

Fundamental aspects and trends of 
our economic and social life. One mis- 
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apprehension which I encounter fre- 
quently with students has to do with the 
relationship of their present school ex- 
periences to living in the years beyond 
high school or college.* Many resent re- 
quirements in so-called cultural subjects 
on the grounds that they will not con- 
tribute to their vocational preparation; 
they have failed to grasp the significance 
for themselves personally of the profound 
economic changes of recent years, entail- 
ing large increases in leisure time and 
placing a premium upon intelligent adap- 
tability. Perhaps I should say our guid- 
ance has failed here instead of the stu- 
dent. The guidance implications of eco- 
nomic and social trends cannot be left 
to teaching in the social sciences 
Requirements for effective adjustment 
in this social order. The prime requisite 
for a citizen, worker, parent, or friend 
is probably a mature, adjustable, whole- 
some personality. The person who is 
self-centered, selfish, uncooperative, and 
intolerant is merely a social infant 
who has failed to grow up normally. 
Emphasis in our teaching on these requi- 
sites for successful adjustment and on the 
various means by which we develop them, 
coupled with opportunities for the right 
kinds of experiences, would probably do 
more to develop good citizens than all 
our discussion of character traits. The 
adolescent hates above all else to be con- 
sidered childish and once he realizes that 
these undesirable traits are infantile, he 
more readily discards them. Information 
and insight will do a thousandfold more 
than preaching. Specific mental hygiene 
requirements will be considered presently. 
Significant sources of maladjustment 
in the social order. In the home lack 
of parental affection may starve the 
affections and lack of security may warp 





2 Op. cit., p. 17. 
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the whole personality, robbing one of 
needed self-confidence. Too much pos- 
sessive parental love may on the other 
hand prevent a normal development of 
the emotional life, keep the child im- 
prisoned in his parents’ affections, and 
make normal adjustments impossible. In 
school early failure in class work or in 
social adjustments outside of the home, 
unattainable goals set by parents or by 
self, perhaps as a compensation for a 
sense of inferiority, are illustrations of 
possible sources of later maladjustments. 
In school or elsewhere in our complex 
social order conflicts of interests are in- 
evitable—conflicts between one’s own in- 
terests and conflicts with the interests of 
others. An understanding of effective 
and ineffective ways of resolving these 
conflicts to avoid undesirable thwarting 
or frustration on the one hand, or inef- 
fective types of compensation for frustra- 
tion is an essential for the person who 
would be in any degree happily adjusted 
and a livable companion or co-worker 
with others. The dangers of automatons 
in our mechanized industrial world, and 
of spectatoritis instead of creative expres- 
sion in recreational activities are others 
which should be mentioned in passing. 
All of these and other pitfalls should be 
charted on the map of life for a youthful 
explorer before he completes his second- 
ary school experiences. 


Vv 


INFORMATION ON EFFECTIVE 
LEARNING AND LIVING 


Effective methods of learning which 
may be utilized for achieving on a level 
with capacities. The need for teaching 
effective methods of learning is well rec- 
ognized, but our educational psychology 
underlying the learning process is grow- 
ing and changing so fast that teachers 
are likely to give pupils conflicting in- 


formation which will confuse them and 
which is oftentimes unsound. Most of 
our present teachers were trained in the 
old bond psychology which seems to be 
outdated, and few have been able to fol- 
low the maze of recent researches. This 
is probably a task of the trained counselor 
at present and demands tactful leadership 
of subject teachers if students are to have 
an opportunity to practice what they 
learn. 

Skills and techniques needed for chosen 
social, vocational, recreational, and health 
activities. Knowing what skills or tech- 
miques are required in chosen activities 
and how to perform them are important 
requisites for adjustment. Numerous in- 
stances can be cited.* 

Methods of self-development and the 
application of the principles of mental 
hygiene in living. Understanding of the 
slow process of personality development 
and of sound methods of purposeful di- 
rection should help the individual to 
avoid the glittering promises of psuedo- 
scientists who are legion in this field. 
Knowledge of the principles of mental 
hygiene is also of as much importance as 
the principles of physical hygiene. Among 
these essential principles we might list: 
learning to face facts with courage and 
optimism, compensating in constructive 
ways for the unpleasant facts in life 
which are unalterable, having many inter- 
ests, finding desirable and adequate 
means of self-expression, achieving suc- 
cessful and satisfying social relationships, 
and learning to recognize evidences of 
unhealthy reactions in self, and to deal 
with them effectively. 

Methods of social control and of 
working for social progress. Man can- 
not live unto himself and needs to have 
a social vision to be well adjusted. 





8 Op. cit., p. 299. 
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Through objective interest in the wel- 
fare of others, he often finds himself. 
Self-knowledge and social understanding, 
self-mastery and social mastery are 
usually achieved simultaneously. 

The experimental, scientific, problem- 
solving attitude and method. The scien- 
tific attitude and method which have 
been applied so successfully to the prob- 
lems of our material existence are es- 
sential for effective adjustment in the 
civilization which they have created. One 
of the basic outcomes of guidance should 
be the habit of approaching the study of 
personal problems of living with the ob- 
jective, impersonal attitude and the truth- 
seeking methods of the scientist. Under- 
standing and practice are necessary for 
the achievement of these skills. 

Methods of integrating school and 
other life experiences. Somewhere in 
his school life, the student should have 
guidance in bringing together and in- 
terpreting his varied experiences as they 
relate to his developing personality and 
his life goals. This should be a con- 
tinuous service which will help him to 
achieve skill in the process, for he is 
here developing and learning to use the 
compass by which he will guide his own 
life. Martin has compared many col- 
lege students of today to “passengers on 
a steamship speeding through fog with 
an empty pilot house.” Without this 
ability to integrate and interpret new 
experiences as they come and build them 
into a growing philosophy of life, one 
has no sound criterion for making new 
choices and new adjustments in an ever- 
changing world. 


VI 


PROCEDURES FOR INFORMING 
STUDENTS 


The home room has become a fairly 
well accepted agency for attempting to 
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perform many of the functions of in- 
forming and guiding students. It would 
seem to be caring for some of these 
functions fairly effectively. Others, how- 
ever, call for the same sort of specialized 
training needed for counseling, and this 
requirement has pointed to the desir- 
ability of group guidance courses taught 
by instructors trained in the principles 
and techniques of guidance and with a 
background of expefience which enables 
them to obtain a well-balanced perspec- 
tive of the whole school program and of 
the social order. Such group guidance, 
if available continuously at the different 
levels in the educational program, either 
in regularly organized courses or in 
informal group conferences, should af- 
ford individuals opportunity for helpful 
guidance in meeting the adjustive needs 
which we have considered. Not all the 
necessary information should be dis- 
pensed through the channels of this 
group guidance, but it should make clear 
to the student where else in the curri- 
culum he may secure needed informa- 
tion. Those developing group guidance 
programs at any level should check care- 
fully upon information available to all 
through other courses in order to pre- 
vent duplication. Care should also be 
taken to make this group guidance a well 
organized, functioning unit which ties up 
with the entire school program—not a 
tag-bag into which the remnants are 


stuffed. 


VII 
GROUP GUIDANCE 
Group guidance then should afford 
students the opportunity to gain the in- 
formation about themselves and _ the 
world which they need for self-direction 
and adjustment and which is not avail- 
able to all elsewhere in the curriculum. 
It should also interpret the varied school 
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offerings, and help them to plan their 
lives intelligently. It should help them 
to gain the knowledge, vision, and tech- 
niques needed for successful living, 
either directly or through understanding 
of where and how they may be acquired. 
It should pave the way for more effec- 
tive counseling. Reports from junior 
colleges in many parts of the country 
would indicate that group guidance of 
this sort tied up with counseling is be- 
coming a well accepted procedure at this 
level. The junior and senior high schools 
are still largely virgin fields. 
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Panel and Group Discussion on the 
Informative Program 


Panel: A. A. Douglass, Willa Marsh, 
Emily Palmer, Wm. M. Proctor. 


Discussion began with a question as to 
whether or not group guidance in the field 
of mental hygiene tends to make for sub- 
jectivity or morbidity on the part of the stu- 
dent. Miss Bennett cited her experience as 
to its efficacy in preventing the development 


of such attitudes, but quoted Dr. Symond’s 
opinion to the contrary. Dr. Fenton pointed 
out that the greatest need in this field is for 
further investigation as to just what does take 
place when the principles of mental hygiene 
are applied in everyday life. He stated that 
in his opinion the psycho-neurotic person- 
ality inventory, even if accurate, was a less 
effective and helpful approach than was the 
modified psychiatric interview, since the lat- 
ter gave a picture of the total personality in 
its social relation rather than merely an in- 
ventory of symptoms. The major emphasis 
in his opinion must be on prevention rather 
than classification. He urged extension of 
the child guidance clinic or conference ap- 
proach, in which the child, normal or ab- 
normal, is examined or interviewed by vari- 
ous members of a cooperating staff psycholo- 
gist, physician, social worker, educator. 
Remedial treatment is agreed upon after 
group conference. 

Mr. Hubbard described the clinical com- 
mittees formed in various Fresno schools 
made up of the visiting teacher, school 
nurse, principal, and home-room teacher of 
the pupil under discussion, who review the 
case and decide on treatment. Dr. Rice told 
of a similar plan in operation at the Uni- 
versity High School in Oakland, where a 
conference pools the judgment of deans, 
vice-principals, and counselors in a study of 
the cumulative record of a problem student, 
and then provides for a group interview with 
the student. Mr. Finger described a similar 
case-conference plan in operation in a junior 
high school of Oakland, in which the con- 
ference at no time includes the child. The 
conference group for each child considered is 
made up of the nurse, grade counselor, 
home-room teacher, and possibly the attend- 
ance officer. 

Miss Marsh asked whether, from the 
standpoint of mental hygiene, the guidance 
function might not have to include the 
teacher as well as the pupil: maladjustment 
of the latter might be traceable to maladjust- 
ment of the former. Mr. Dickson empha- 
sized this, and carried it farther by pointing 
out that in the majority of cases maladjust- 
ment in the pupil reflected a disturbed and 
disturbing home or school situation which 
had its genesis in adult influences. How can 


the guidance worker deal with this? 
[ 56} 
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THE INFORMATIVE PROGRAM 


Dr. Taylor challenged three assumptions 
which he considered to be implicit in Dr. 
Hand's proposals: (1) that human behavior 
is controlled by conscious choice based on in- 
terest and enthusiasm, (2) that teacher- 
stimulated enthusiasm carried on beyond the 
classroom walls, (3) that a state of emo- 
tional fervor is necessary to learning success- 
fully. He pointed out that social problems 
and programs are infinitely complex, de- 
manding the best minds of highly trained 
experts, and therefore are not proper mate- 
rial for high school study and discussion. To 
his mind the secondary school is essentially a 
selective system for finding experts, not a 
social problems forum. Dr. Hand replied 
that his conception of the secondary school 
was that it was an institution set up by so- 
ciety for its own improvement; that such a 
statement as Dr. Taylor's cut fundamentally 
under the democratic conception of govern- 
ment. If the masses of the people could not 
be educated to social understanding, nothing 
was left but Fascism or dictatorship. 

Dr. Weersing and Dr. Touton emphasized 
Dr. Hand’s point of view, and added that 
the implications for teaching method were 
clear—te-citation of facts was surely not 
enough, but an attempt must be made to de- 
velop understandings by actual discussion 
looking toward conclusions in social problem 
areas. Mr. Jensen pointed out that it was 
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not enough to use the classroom for this pur- 
pose, but that the problem must be con- 
sidered one of adult education in training 
the community to an acceptance of this sort 
of vital social teaching. Mr. Morris cited the 
successful experience of San Mateo in carry- 
ing on a vigorous and enlightening program 
of education in fundamental economic think- 
ing both in the classroom and in the com 
munity. Mr. McClure raised the question as 
to whether the present teacher group is pre- 
pared to do this task, and counseled “making 
haste slowly,” using contemporary magazine 
material as laboratory data for careful ex 
amination and appraisal. 

The chairman made three points in sum- 
mary: (1) There seemed to be general 
agreement that it is highly desirable that 
youngsters shall know the truth regarding 
themselves as individuals and regarding the 
world in which they live, this truth to be 
sought wherever it can be found, (2) the 
eyes through which they will see themselves 
and the world must inevitably be their own, 
but the responsibility of the teacher and 
counselor here is very grave, (3) securing ac- 
ceptance’ of individual diagnosis and guid- 
ance is relatively easy. Opportunity for 
criticism of social conditions and programs 
may be only temporary, a reflection of the 
current uncertainty that marks all pressure 
groups in American life. 
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Measurement of Interest and Personality 


Present Possibilities for Guidance 


Noe. Keys 


HE GROWING interest of personnel 

! and guidance workers in measures 

of interests and personality traits 
springs primarily from a desire to use 
these devices in: 

(1) Forecasting success or failure in 
school work or later occupations, or 

(2) Identifying and diagnosing those 
individuals who are already, or who 
threaten to become, special problems by 
reason of social or emotional maladjust- 
ments. 

Therefore, we give consideration to 
those instruments and methods of ap- 
proach which experience and experiment 
have indicated to be at unce most valid 
and most practicable for these ends. 


II 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


It is only natural that guidance workers 
should turn hopefully to attempts at the 
measurement of personality characteris- 
tics. Intelligence tests alone afford too in- 
adequate a prognosis. Our better known 
group tests of intelligence, for example, 
are primarily measures of scholastic apti- 
tude and in some cases are so designated. 
Yet correlations between scores on these 
and school success commonly run from 
50 to .75, depending on whether the 
school achievement is measured in terms 


of teachers’ marks or objective tests. Tak- 
ing .63 as a fair average correlation, this 
means that even school success is deter- 
mined to the extent of only 40 per cent 
by factors measured by a typical intelli- 
gence test,’ leaving three-fifths to be ac- 
counted for in terms of personality, inter- 
est, force of character, good fortune, or 
what you will. The relation of measured 
intelligence to vocational success, aside 
from perhaps a few professions, is com- 
monly much lower yet. It would seem 
reasonable, therefore, to hope that the ex- 
tensive experimentation in the measure- 
ment of personality traits may uncover 
types of tests which will be even more 
serviceable than our measures of intelli- 
gence, or at least valuable adjuncts to the 
latter. 

Unhappily this has not proved true to 
date. The fact is that apart from those 
tests specifically designed to measure edu- 
cational or vocational aptitudes, mechani- 
cal, clerical, social, musical, and the like, 
and apart from the measures of interests 
characterizing certain occupational groups, 
none of the existing personality or char- 
acter traits has been found of consistent 
practical value for the prediction of 
achievement. 





1 Garrett, H. E. Statistics in Psychology and 
Education. Longmans Green, 1926, p. 294. 
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INTEREST AND 


Out of a dozen or more attempts to find 
a relationship between emotionality, tem- 

erament, and success in school work, the 
study by Whiteside and myself in New 
York State* is almost alone in finding an 
important influence of emotional insta- 
bility upon scholarship in groups equated 
for intelligence. Even in that instance, 
the substantial correlation discovered was 
no doubt largely due to the inclusion of 
teachers’ ratings in the criteria of emo- 
tionality. The Woodworth, Bernreuter, 
and Thurstone Personality Schedules, the 
Downey-Will-Temperament and the Pres- 
sey X-O tests are only a few of the many 
which have proved repeatedly to add little 
or nothing to the prediction obtainable 
from intelligence tests alone.* The Col- 
gate Inventory was even found by Young* 
to indicate a higher degree of neuroticism 
in successful college students than among 
college failures. 

Among the professions, teaching might 
seem a calling in which a wholesome and 
well-adjusted personality would be of un- 
usual importance, yet Gladys Watson at 
Teachers College * could find no correla- 
tion between scores on the Thurstone Per- 
sonality Schedule and estimates of prob- 
able success in teaching. At the Univer- 
sity of California High School, Mr. 
George Cahoon * has just completed a 


2 Keys, Noel and Whiteside, G. H. “The Rela- 
tion of Nervous-Emotional Stability to Educational 
Achievement.” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXI: 429-41, 1930. 

* See, for example, Finch, F. H., and Nemzek, 
C. L., “The Relationship of the Bernreuter Personal- 
ity Inventory to Scholastic Achievement and Intelli- 
gence.” School and Society, 36: 594-96, 1932. 

* Young, J. B. “How Emotional Traits Predis- 
pose to College Failure.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology. XVII: 631-36, 1927. 

5 Watson, G. H. Success and Failure in the 
Teaching Profession. Department of Psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 

®* Cahoon, G. P. “The Use of the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory in the Selection of Student 
Teachers.” University of High School Journal, 13: 
91-103, December 1933 
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two-year investigation of two successive 
groups of student teachers, numbering 
from 150 to 200 each. As applied to 
these, the Bernreuter Inventory failed to 
show a difference of even one standard 
deviation on any of its four scales between 
those whom careful ratings placed in the 
highest fifth and those rated in the lowest 
fifth as to success in student-teaching. Dis- 
regarding the published scoring keys and 
taking merely the individual items, Mr. 
Cahoon found only 18 of the 125 ques- 
tions which showed differences approach- 
ing statistical significance with both the 
1931 and the 1932 groups, and 11 of 
these 18 behaved in opposite fashion for 
the two years. In other words, the an- 
swer which characterized the good teach- 
ers of 1931 was found typical of the poor 
teachers in 1932. Successful leaders of 
boys’ camps, likewise, have been found 
by Hendry and others to be neither typi- 
cally introvert nor extrovert in tempera- 
ment. Such examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

The moral is probably that existing 
tests of emotional and character traits 
were designed to measure emotionality 
and character and not to predict achieve- 
ment. They should be judged by the de- 
gree to which they serve the purposes in- 
tended, which are for the most part in 
the direction of the second of the two 
objectives named at the outset of this 
paper. If we wish to forecast achieve- 
ment, we should turn not to tests of per- 
sonality or character in general, but to 
measures of aptitude or interest specifi- 
cally constructed for that purpose. 


Itl 


INTEREST INVENTORIES 


Certainly the interest report blanks 
which have evolved out of more than 
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twelve years of experimentation afford 2 
welcome contrast to the failures just re- 
counted. With these interest measures 
the results have been most encouraging. 
Long lists of items with reference to 
which one is asked to indicate his likes 
and dislikes, his preferences and preju- 
dices as to kinds of work, recreation, read- 
ing, companionships and ambitions, have 
shown a striking agreement among per- 
sons who are engaged in particular occu- 
pations, and highly significant differences 
between those in one calling or profession 
and others not of that group. 

By far the most valuable of these tests 
so far available is the well-known Interest 
Report Blank developed by Professor 
Strong of Stanford University.” For many 
occupations scores on this test will dis- 
criminate 60 to 80 per cent of persons in 
that profession from those without. For 
example, the scale for personnel workers 
distinguishes some 72 per cent of per- 
sons in that field. When only those 
who have been conspicuously successful 
in their work are considered, this percent- 
age may rise to 90 or better. Between 
certain occupational groups, the differ- 
ences in interests and tastes prove so great 
that there is no overlapping at all in test 
scores. Thus, on the scale for personnel 
workers just mentioned, no artist has been 
found to score as high as the lowest-scor- 
ing personnel worker. Similarly no over- 
lapping has been found between artists 
and certified public accountants, or be- 
tween certified public accountants and 
clergymen. On the other hand between 
certain groups the overlapping is consid- 
erable. For example, engineers show 45 
per cent responding like office workers 
in general, 14 per cent like lawyers, and, 





T Strong, E. K. “A Vocational Interest Test.” 
Educational Record 8: 107-21, 1927. 


mirabile dictu, 7 per cent similar to 
munisters. 

Mere statements by high school pupils 
as to their vocational interest or objective 
have been shown repeatedly to be highly 
unreliable.* The chances are only about 
50-50 that the same choice will be named 
even a year hence, and the likelihood be- 
comes negligible over a longer period 
On the other hand, interests of the sort 
which are unconsciously revealed by a de- 
tailed questionaire such as Strong's appear 
to be fairly well stabilized in most per. 
sons by the senior high school age, and 
to manifest a surprising degree of per- 
formance, particularly in persons of fair 
intelligence. Of Stanford University sen- 
iors who were given this test in 1927 and 
not informed of their scores, those who 
had settled definitely upon their life work 
two years later showed 50 per cent in the 
occupation on which they had scored 
highest out of 15 callings, and 71 per 
cent in occupations on which they had 
ranked either first or second.* 

With all its merits, the Strong blank is 
subject to certain limitations. The scor- 
ing keys for the several occupations are 
unavoidably so complicated that, on any 
large-scale application, all forms must be 
sent to Stanford for mechanical tabula- 
tion. Fortunately this is now available at 
the price of only 80 cents for each blank 
scored for all 27 occupations, or 35 cents 
for a scoring for the eight selected occu- 
pations which serve as indications of the 
rest. Other shortcomings are the lack of 
scoring keys for the common trades and 
for commercial and other occupations of 





8 Fryer, Douglas. The Measurement of Interest 
Henry Holt, 1931, p. 150. 

* Strong, E. K., Jr.; “Procedure for Scoring an 
Interest Test,” Psychol@gical Climic. 19: 63-72, 
1930. Cf. “Interest Maturity,” Personnel Journal 
12: 77-90, 1933. 
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INTEREST AND 
the sort commonly entered by those who 
have no schooling beyond high school. 
There are, furthermore, no keys scaled 
upon women and for the more distinc- 
tively feminine pursuits. 

It is hoped that such keys will be forth- 
coming in time. Meanwhile the writer 
has been interested in certain experiments 
carried out with the Hepner Interest 
Blank by George Mann, Lottie Ingison, 
and other graduate students in his semi- 
nar at the University of California. The 
Hepner Blank is far shorter and doubtless 
much less reliable and valid than the 
Strong. It has, however, the advantage 
of being scorable by those who take the 
test, and also of yielding Vocational In- 
terest Quotients for 64 different occupa- 
tions, including women’s callings, and 
trade and commercial positions of the 
type open to high school students. The 
results so far obtained from advanced stu- 
dents in the trade courses of the Berkeley 
High School as contrasted with continua- 
tion school pupils who are taking similar 
courses, often against their inclination, 
indicate some degree of validity for the 
Hepner scores. For example, the Voca- 
tional Interest Quotients of the regular 
trade students on the blanks used for 
men’s trades average 20 per cent higher 
than those of the continuation school 
groups. They are, moreover, higher than 
those for twenty college students at the 
University of California, who might be 
supposed to have no particular bent for 
these trades. Ninety-six per cent of the 
high school boys who had progressed as 
far as the high 11th grade in any given 
trade curriculum showed interest quotients 
for that trade which were in the highest 
quarter of their VIQ’s. The average quo- 
tient for their chosen occupation was 
122, with only 5 boys out of 100 show- 
ing less than 110. Again, taking the 
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groups in the various trade courses, car- 
pentry, machine-shop, etc., in each group 
the trade for which they were training 
was found to show VIQ's in the highest 
quarter more frequently than any of the 
other 19 occupations compared. 


IV 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 

When we turn from interests and the 
attempt to predict success in schoo! or oc- 
cupation to the second objective of per- 
sonality testing in guidance, that of identi- 
fying and diagnosing children who are 
problems from the standpoint of social 
and emotional adjustments, we are con- 
fronted with a surprising array of instru- 
ments for so young a field. Miss Hil- 
dreth *° lists nearly 400 separate tests and 
scales for the measurement of personality 
and character; and any complete bibliog- 
raphy of references would exceed two 
thousand books and articles. Clearly it is 
impossible to discuss or even name the 
separate tests and devices at this time. 
However, certain general propositions will 
serve. 

We now have available tests of be- 
havior in situations involving honesty, co- 
operation, service, and perhaps other char- 
acter qualities which are nearly or quite 
as reliable as our tests of intelligence and 
achievement. The validity of these tests 
is often self-evident as applying to the 
specific situation involved. Thus, one 
who approves of the same conduct on the 
part of Fascists which he condemns in 
Communists is clearly not “fair-minded” 
on that issue in the sense in which Wat- 
son uses that term.** Similarly, the pupil 


10 Hildreth, Gertrude H. A Bibliography of 
Mental Tests and Rating Scales. New York: Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1933. 

11 Watson, G. B. The Measurement of Fair- 
Mindedness. Teachers College, Columbia, 1925. 
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who unfairly erases and changes an an- 
swer on a test paper in a particular class 
has obviously shown that he wili cheat 
under certain conditions. It is only when 
we attempt to generalize from behavior 
in that situation to the likelihood of his 
cheating in other classes or on the play- 
ing field, to dishonesty in the handling of 
money, to the breaking of promises, and 
the like, that there is room for question. 

Attempts to measure general traits of 
honesty, accuracy, originality, self-confi- 
dence, and the like have so far met with 
comparatively little success. Tests of 
honesty in different situations correlate 
little or no better with one another than 
with tests purporting to measure quite 
different moral qualities, such as service, 
persistence, or self-control. A boy may 
be self-confident and accurate in mechani- 
cal drawing, and quite the opposite in his- 
tory class or orchestra. There is little 
agreement, also, among the various al- 
leged tests of ‘“‘general emotionality,” or 
even of so-called introversion-extrover- 
sion, except in tests which are merely 
variations of a common original. So true 
is this that many psychologists would deny 
all value to the concept of introversion, 
for example, as a human trait. At all 
events, behavior appears to be a highly 
specific matter, and correlations between 
conduct in situations superficially similar 
are usually extremely low. The Character 
Education Inquiry found the average in- 
tercorrelations for their tests of honesty to 
be but .20; of self-control about .22; and 
of service or cooperativeness only .16. 

In personality testing, the influence of 
the particular setting is especially potent. 
The example of one or a very few indi- 
viduals may suffice to determine the pat- 
tern of honesty, perseverance, coopera- 
tion, or the opposite displayed by an en- 


tire group on any given test.’* In order 
to measure with a reliability of .90 to .95 
a general quality such as honesty or co- 
operation, even when limited to classroom 
situations, Hartshorne and May estimate 
that no less than thirty conduct tests 
would be needed. 


Vv 
VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 


In the measurement of personality and 
character no one approach is likely to 
prove adequate, or even uniformly su- 
perior to all others. For purposes of 
diagnosis, some half dozen techniques 
have each their special contribution for 
the counselor. Systematic observation of 
behavior, ratings by the pupil himself, his 
associates, and his superiors, the inter- 
view or conference, questionaires and 
self-reports, and finally measured be- 
havior in test situations, all have their 
value. 


For the form of observation known as 
the time-frequency method we ate in- 
debted to workers with the pre-school 
age. This consists in numerous repeated 
observations of a given child in ordinary 
environments for periods of one or two 
minutes each. During the periods stated 
careful record is made of the child's rela- 
tions with his companions, conversation, 
emotional responses, industry or day- 
dreaming, and the like. With nursery 
school children an hour or more of such 
distributed samplings has been found by 
students at the Berkeley Institute of Child 
Welfare to yield a statistically reliable 
index of many expressions of behavior 





12 The importance of this factor of class morale 
may be judged by the high correlations found by 
Hartshorne and May een the mean scores for 
boys and those for girls in the same class groups. 
These ran for tests of persistence .74, and = ser- 
vice and cooperation .60, as contrasted with corre- 
lations of .40 to .45 as between siblings on these 
same qualities. 
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and personality.** A somewhat similar 
technique has been employed in the diag- 
nosis of working and study habits of high 
school and college students. With such 
older groups, however, it is seldom pos- 
sible to secure representative samples of 
a satisfactory range of life situations for 
the same individual. The presence of an 
adult observer is too often an unnatural, 
intrusive, and disturbing factor. At best, 
the method is too time-consuming for use 
in any but extreme cases. 

Ratings, also, so long condemned by 
measurement experts, have more recently 
proved reasonably reliable measures of 
overt conduct or reputation, when ob- 
tained by the most up-to-date techniques, 
and surrounded by due scientific safe- 
guards. Among the most valuable of 
these techniques has been the Portrait- 
Matching or Guess-Who device, in which 
word-pictures are drawn of certain prob- 
lem types, such as the show-off, the bully, 
or the excessively timid, and teachers or 
fellow pupils are asked to list those chil- 
dren to whom the descriptions apply. The 
doctor’s dissertation just completed by 
Caroline Tryon in the psychology depart- 
ment of the University of California, 
dealing with groups of sixth and seventh 
grade children, has shown that the repu- 
tation of individual pupils in these re- 
spects tends to remain highly constant, 
both with teachers and classmates, so long 
as they remain in the same class group 
or school. As might be expected, how- 
ever, this device is too transparent and 
partakes too much of tale-bearing to 
work successfully at senior high school 
level. Such ratings must also be thought 
of as measuring primarily reputation, 
rather than the inward reality. 





18 Robinson, E. W. “An Experimental Study of 
the Measurement of Emotions in Nursery School 
Children.” Unpublished Master's thesis, University 
of California, 1933. 
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Other conclusions regarding ratings 
which are now fairly well substantiated 


would be: 


1. That undesirable behavior is usu- 
ally more accurately noted than 
desirable—a sad commentary on 
human nature. 

2. That self-ratings, at least with older 
pupils and adults, are as accurate 
as ratings by another. 

3. That long acquaintance usually pro- 
duces spuriously high ratings. 

4. That the best judges of others are 
considered to be self-centered and 
hard-hearted persons. 

5. That the average or total of ratings 
on a number of sub-traits is more 
dependable than ratings on a sin- 
gle, general quality. 

6. And that the average of ratings by 
a number of judges is better than 
repeated ratings by the same per- 
son. For this reason ratings given 
teachers by students are more re- 
liable than those given to students 
by their teachers.** 


Methods for the personal interview 
and conference are discussed elsewhere in 
this volume. We need only remind our- 
selves here that techniques have been de- 
veloped whereby even the interview can 
be made to yield reasonably objective 
scores. For the findings to be of scien- 
tific value, however, observation, rating 
and interview methods call for a degree 
of special training, not to mention nat- 
ural aptitude, which is at least equal to 
that expected of persons who are en- 
trusted with administering, say, the Binet 
test. 

Questionaires and self-reports, both 
oral and written, have proved of surpris- 
ing validity under conditions in which the 





14 For numerous other such generalizations see 
Watson, G. B., “Tests of Personality and Char- 
acter,” Review of Educational Research, Amer. Ed. 
Res. Assoc., Vol. II, No. 3, 1932, pp. 238-245. 
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cooperation of the subject can be ex- 
pected. With sixth to eighth grade 
pupils, for example, the speaker has 
found a correlation of no less than .57 
between pupils’ scores on the Wood- 
worth-Cady Questionaire and the average 
of three teachers’ ratings of these pupils 
for emotional stability and adjustment. 
Even disciplinary cases and inmates of re- 
formatory institutions show a remarkable 
readiness to confess to obviously unfavor- 
able traits and habits. Indeed, our most 
reliable and valid indices of maladjust- 
ment are the various “personal inven- 
tories’ which trace back to the Wood- 
worth Personal Data Sheet based on this 
principle. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Bernreuter Inventory, the 
Thurstone Personal Inventory, Wil- 
loughby’s adaptation thereof, and the 
Loofbourow-Keys Personal Index. 
Greater confidence will usually be felt, 
however, in those instruments whose true 
purpose is concealed from the subject. 
The Burdick Apperception Test is a case 
in point. Here an index to home and 
family background is obtained indirectly 
by asking the boy or girl what would be 
good manners in a given situation, what 
things belong in a living room, how a 
father speaks to his child, and so on. In 
this connection may be noted the curious 
paradox that our tests of honesty should 
be perforce so dishonest in their desig- 
nations. Almost without exception these 
are disguised and misnamed as speed 
tests, athletic contests, ingenuity compe- 
titions, and the like, and apparently there 
is no way of avoiding this difficulty. 
Direct tests of character may be di- 
vided roughly into (1) measures of moral 
knowledge or insight, and (2) measures 
of conduct in practical situations. As a 
tule, the relation of moral knowledge to 
conduct is positive and substantial as be- 


tween groups of widely differing social 
background. Among individuals from 
the same general milieu, however, the 
correlation is extremely low. Even be- 
tween groups differing as widely as col- 
lege co-eds and the inmates of a girls’ 
reform school—and these do differ in 
spite of our deans of women—onlly slight 
disagreements are found in the rating of 
offences. 

Behavior in actual conduct situations is 
obviously the most satisfactory index of 
character. This is provided in most of 
the tests of the Character Education In- 
quity. The difficulty, as Hartshorne and 
May have been careful to point out, is 
that of securing within the practical limi- 
tations of time and expense a large 
enough sampling of behavior to permit 
of safe generalizations. 


VI 
PROPER USE OF TESTS 


These tests are still valuable chiefly for 
survey purposes, to help in identifying 
or singling out those individuals in need 
of special attention. Once located, these 
boys or girls can then be subjected to 
more careful diagnosis by teachers, psy- 
chologists, and counselors, making use of 
any and all devices which promise help, 
whether observation, conferences, ques- 
tionaires, further tests, or what not. At 
Minneapolis last March, the speaker had 
the pleasure of sitting in on an argument 
between Symonds and Goodwin Watson 
on this point. Watson maintained that 
because test scores should always be in- 
terpreted in the light of the total factors 
influencing the individual, tests of per- 
sonality should not be used save in con- 
junction with an extensive battery of other 
measurements. Symonds, on the contrary, 
held that tests might well be employed 
for surveys of the sort just mentioned. 
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INTEREST AND 


Analysis of the findings and individual 
diagnosis of the problem cases revealed 
could then follow. The position of 
Symonds seems entirely defensible. 


Vil 


IDENTIFYING THE SOCIALLY 
MALADJUSTED 


The possibilities in the way of identi- 
fying the socially maladjusted may be 
illustrated by the newly published Per- 
sonal Index for the detection of problem 
behavior cases among junior high school 
boys."® This test has been developed 
over a period of four years by Graham 
C. Loofbourow, with a measure of col- 
laboration from the writer. It was origi- 
nally standardized in 1930 upon three 
separate groups of problem behavior 
youths in the schools of San Francisco, 
Berkeley, and Oakland, matched against 
control groups of the same age and in- 
telligence. As eventually scaled, it was 
found to distinguish three out of four re- 
form school boys from the general run 
of high school pupils. A follow-up 
study was made last spring upon 130 of 
the 600 boys originally tested more than 
three years before. Fresh ratings were 
obtained from counselors and school au- 
thorities, based upon the disciplinary and 
court records of the boys since 1930. As 
a result, 15 who had been rated as prob- 
lems in 1930 were found to be rated non- 
problems today, and 16 accounted non- 
problems in 1930 had shifted to the 
problem classification. Of these 31 
changes over the three year period, 74 
per cent were in the direction indicated 
by their Personal Index scores at the first 
testing. Moreover, the 1930 test scores 
showed a correlation with counselors’ 





*® Loofbourow, G. C. and Keys, Noel. “A Group 
Test of Problem Behavior Tendencies in Junior 
High School Boys,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXIV: 641-52, December 1933. 
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ratings as of 1933 which was 15 points 
higher than that with the ratings origi- 
nally obtained in 1930. Twenty-six boys 
in the 1933 follow-up showed as having 
court or behavior clinic records. Every 
one of these was found to have scored 
worse than the median on the 1930 tests; 
whereas none of those who had scored 
better than the median of 1930 proved 
to have subsequent records of so grave 
a character. 

The possibilities in the way of predic- 
tion of problem behavior trends seem 
sufficiently indicated by these data. It is 
to be expected that instruments of this 
sort may increasingly be utilized in com- 
petent hands to detect those individuals 
with tendencies, for example, toward 
crime or mental disorders. With the in- 
sight thus afforded, counselors can bring 
to bear at the earliest possible date the in- 
fluence of friendly guidance, improved 
placement, and other measures to fore- 
stall unfortunate occurrences and the 
further development of psychopathic or 
anti-social trends. 


VII 
SUGGESTED READINGS 

The writer would recommend as the 
best available summaries of the literature 
of this field: 

Fryer, Douglas. The Measurement of 
Interests. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1931. 

Symonds, P. M. 
ality and Conduct. 
Co., 1931. 

Watson, G. B., ‘Tests of Personality 
and Character.” Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. Il, No. 3, 1932. Amer 
Educ. Research Asso., Washington, D. C. 


SOME INSTRUMENTS OF SUPERIOR 
PROMISE 
Allport, G. W., and Vernon, P. E. A 
Study of Values. New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1931. 


Diagnosing Person- 
New York: Century 
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Bernreuter, R. G. Personajity Inven- 
tory. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University 
Press, 1931. Yields scores for neuroti- 
cism, introversion, dominance, and self- 
sufficiency in high school and college. 

C. E. 1. Guess Who? Test and Portrait 
Matching Device. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1930. 
As models of ingenious techniques for 
ratings on fellow pupils. 

C. E. I. tests of honesty, variously la- 
beled: Athletic Contest, Coordination, 
Puzzles, Speed Test, Stunts Test, etc. 
New York: Association Press, 1930. 

Furfey, P. H. Developmental (Social) 
Age Scale. (1931 Revision) Chicago: 
C. H. Stoelting Company, 424 N. Homan 
Avenue. Reading and activity prefer- 
ences. For boys aged 8 to 18. See Child 
Development, 2:102:114. 

Haggerty - Olson - Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedules. New York: World 
Book Co., 1930. Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. 

Loofbourow, G. C., and Keys, Noel. 
Personal Index. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Educational Test Bureau, 720 Wash- 
ington Avenue, S. E., 1933. To identify 
behavior problem cases among junior 
high school boys. 

Opinion Ballots. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1929. Ethical judgment in 
elementary and high school. 

Sweet, Lennig. Personal Attitudes of 
Younger Boys. New York: Association 
Press, 1930. Revealing sense of inferior- 
ity, appreciation of others, personal ideals, 
etc. 

Thurstone, L. L. and T. G. Personal- 
ity Schedule. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. Emotional adjust- 
ments and neurotic symptoms at senior 
high school, college and adult level. 
Also the Thurstone Personality Schedule, 
(Clark Revision). Worcester, Mass.: R. 
R. Willoughby, 1932. An abbreviated 


form requiring but ten minutes and with 
a reliability of .9. 

Thurstone, L. L. e¢ al. Scales for the 
Measurement of Social Attitudes. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1930 
1931. Attitudes on religious, moral, 
social, and political issues of our times 

Watson, G. B. Test of Public Opin- 
ton. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Bureau of Publica 
tions, 1925. Prejudices at college level 


VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANKS 


Garretson-Symonds. Interest QOuestion- 
aire. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1931. To distinguish high school 
and college boys and girls with commer- 
cial, technical, or academic study inclina- 
tions from each other. 

Hepner, H. W. Vocational Interest 
Blanks. New York: Psychological Cor- 
poration, 522 Fifth Avenue, 1931. For 
high school, college, and adults. 64 
occupations. 

Manson, Grace E. Occupational In- 
terest Blank for Women. Ann Arbor, 


Michigan: Michigan University Press, 
1931. 
Strong, E. K. Vocational Interest 


Blank. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. Particularly for college 
men. 


QUESTIONAIRES ON HOME CONDITIONS 


Burdick. Apperception Test. New 
York: Association Press, 1927. Cue to 
cultural tone of home. 

McCormick, M. A. Scale for Measur- 
ing Social Adequacy. Washington, D. C.: 
Social Science Monographs, 1930. Gen- 
eral home background. 

Sims, V. M. Score Card for Socio- 
economic Status. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1925. 
Grades 4 to 12. Telephone, reading 
matter, number of rooms, etc. 
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ABILITIES AND APTITUDES 


Measurement of Abilities and Aptitudes 


Problems Related to Guidance 


REGINALD BELL 


I 


INDIVIDUAL POTENTIALITIES AND 
SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


HE GUIDANCE worker needs to 
know when he is advising a stu- 


dent whether he is guiding him 
toward success or failure, toward happi- 
ness or unhappiness. Conditioning the 
adjustment of the student both in the 
present and in the future are two sets of 
factors. The one set belongs to him as 
an individual and is made up of his abil- 
ities, interests, personality traits, special 
strengths and weaknesses. The other set 
belongs to the civilization in which he is 
developing and, in so far as it relates to 
the student, is made up of his opportuni- 
ties for training and for achievement, of 
the demands and denials of the economy 
in which he works or is to work, of the 
potentialities and frustrations of the so- 
ciety of which he is or is to be a part. 
Measurement of these becomes not only 
desirable but essential for the guidance 
worker who wishes to work with any 
degree of scientific precision. The prob- 
lems of guidance may thus become at any 
time and for any given individual prob- 
lems of measurement and prediction, 
measurement of individual potentialities 
on the one hand, and of social oppor- 
tunities on the other. 


II 


THE INDIVIDUAL-IN-HIS-SITUATION 


No one who possesses any intimate 
acquaintance with the literature of psy- 
chology can have any illusion that the 
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problems involved in a study of the grow- 
ing human entity which we call the indi 
vidual are simple, uncomplicated ones 
No one who has any extensive acquaint- 
ance with the literature of social pro 
esses and organization and any insight 
into its meaning can have any illusion 
that our society is a simple, uncompli 
cated one. Its organization is not clean- 
cut and logical 
uninfluenced the one by the other. The 
results of their play are not easily pre 
dictable. How far more complex than 
either the task of the psychologist as he 
studies the individual or that of the soci 
ologist as he studies society is that of the 
guidance worker who takes as his role 
that of adjusting each to the other! For 
I take it that the opportunity and duty 
of the guidance worker is no less than 
that. The guidance worker who regards 
his task as solely or even primarily that 
of adjusting the individual to society ts 
making his work analogous to that of a 
cowboy horse-breaker, whose only ambi- 
tion is to get an animal that will fit into 
the scheme of work of the ranch. After 
some pretty vicious treatment, the horse 
is broken. The word is significant. Ad- 
justing the child to society as it is may 
demand the same kind of methods and 
secure similar results in broken individ- 
uals. I take it that, when the secondary 
school is described as an institution set 
up by society for its own improvement, 
more than a horse-breaker’s method is 
in mind. There might be some idea of 
producing a few society-breakers, or social 


Its forces are not unitary, 
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reformers, by means of the educative 
process! 

At all events, those who are directing 
or participating in the measurement pro- 
gram as it relates to guidance must have 
these two aspects of the problem in mind. 
They must refine their instruments for 
measuring individual similarities and dif- 
ferences in aptitudes and abilities, but 
their measurement must be in terms of 
the societal opportunities in which these 
individuals will participate. Their meas- 
urements must be made with a view to 
discovering the possibilities for growth, 
happiness and accomplishment implicit 
not merely in the individual, but in the 
individual-in-his-vocation, the individual- 
in - his - avocation, the individual-in-his- 
home, the individual-in-his-community, in 
short, the possibilities implicit in the indi- 
vidual-in-his-situation. 

This is, of course, not a new concept. 
Sociologists have said for years that the 
individual and society are one, two faces 
of the same coin, that it is impossible 
to think of an individual save as a part 
of a social situation. They have admitted 
that the newly conceived organism is a 
biological entity, but have insisted that 
the psychological entity that we dignify 
as a person can be understood only in 
terms of his society—he is a social ani- 
mal, a complex and resultant of biologi- 
cal-psychological-sociological forces. He 
cannot be understood and evaluated in 
terms that do not include all three areas. 

Their position is receiving interesting 
and significant support from Gestalt psy- 
chology. Just as any part receives its 
meaning from the whole of which it is 
a part, so man, the individual, derives 
meaning from the society of which he is 
a part. But that means that one cannot 
understand or evaluate him aside from the 
whole to which he belongs. Of what sig- 


nificance is he in relation to the whole? 
What is his place in society? Can he and 
does he function there? Can he, in the 
whole of which he is a part, function to 
the limit of his capacities? Is he in the 
right place—for what he is, and for what 
society should be? He must be meas- 
ured in these terms. 


Ill 


THE SITUATION IN TERMS OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

Equally, because of the reciprocal rela- 
tionship between society and the indi- 
vidual, there must be analysis of the situ- 
ation in which we find the individual in 
terms of the individual’s abilities and po- 
tentialities! From our standpoint as guides 
and counselors of youth, the societal situ- 
ation into which an individual moves, 
of which an individual becomes a mean- 
ingful part, must be evaluated in terms 
of the growth and development not only 
of the situation newly influenced by its 
added part, but of the individual him- 
self. If certain vocational situations, for 
example, are proving constantly to be 
personality-warping or disintegrating, 
then those situations must be changed. 
Individuals must not continue to go into 
them as they are. We have, of course, 
measured the effect upon physical health 
and growth of certain noxious vocations 
—phosphorus match making, for example 
—and have taxed them out of existence. 
But no similar careful measurement of 
the effect upon mental growth and de- 
velopment in various vocations has been 
made. We have said, for example, ‘What 
are the abilities, interests, traits required 
for success (in situation terms) in, for 
example, the ministry?” But we have not 
consistently asked the counter question, 
“What is the effect upon the individual 
(in ability, aptitude, interests, trait terms) 
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ABILITIES AND APTITUDES 


of the situation, ministry?” I submit that 
this has to be done. 

We have sought answers to the first 
question, “What are the demands of a 
given situation?” in various directions. 
We have tested the general intelligence 
and certain special aptitudes, inventoried 
the interests, secured ratings or measure- 
ment of various traits of a group in a 
given occupation. We have by various 
correlation techniques worked out rela- 
tionships of these series of scores to a 
series representing some success ratings 
or measures of the same group, and we 
have generalized on our findings. We 
think we have found certain descriptive 
attributes of motormen, or clerks, or 
teacher-training candidates, or doctors, 
for example, which, if possessed by the 
person we are advising, somewhat pre- 
dispose to success in the proposed voca- 
tion. But exactly how much success is due 
to general intelligence, how much to spe- 
cial aptitude, or interest, or certain per- 
sonality traits, we have little idea. We 
have not analyzed our vocations closely 
enough so that we know what they de- 
mand in these terms! For some vocations, 
it is true, we have enough information 
on the conditioning effect of general 
scholastic aptitude so that we allow our- 
selves to set a minimal critical score, pos- 
session of which is an absolute limiting 
condition of employment. But why it is 
that ninety per cent of the people who 
have been employed on the task, who 
have scores below the minimum set, fail 
on the job, we do not know. Counselors 
set similar arbitrary limits which condi- 
tion their advice to students on going 
on to college, or university, or on the 
choice of one of the so-called higher pro- 
fessions, with little absolute factual basis 
for their advice except in the cases of 
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those having extremely low or extremely 
high scores. 

There has probably been more careful 
thought and work upon the problem of 
measuring general intelligence—perhaps 
better called aptitude for school success 
—than upon any other single measure- 
ment problem of importance for guid- 
ance. And yet we have lamentably few 
definite stakes set in our survey of this 
area of human abilities. Thorndike, indi- 
cating certain of the weaknesses of our 
present techniques in the first chapter of 
his book, The Measurement of Intelli- 
gence, points out: (1) that we do not 
know what our intelligence tests meas- 
ure, or in what proportions they measure 
the various things they do measure; (2) 
that we do not know how far it is proper 
to add, subtract, multiply, divide, and 
compute ratios with the measures ob- 
tained; (3) that we do not know just 
what the measures obtained signify con- 
cerning intellect, or concerning functional 
abilities. 

IV 
FUNCTIONAL ABILITIES AND VOCA.- 
TIONAL TASKS 


Now the importance of discovering 
what our mental and special trait meas- 
ures are Measuring in terms of functional 
abilities required for various social and 
vocational tasks can perhaps be shown by 
an illustration offered by Dr. Alexander 
of Glasgow at the Guidance Conference 
at Stanford last summer. He asked us to 
assume that we were attempting to select 
policemen for a certain city, and that the 
best selective test we had was one which 
yielded a height-weight index, a score 
representing a combination of height and 
weight, with no possibility of separating 
the height factor from the weight factor. 
Two men might have the same height- 
weight index, but one might be inor- 
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dinately tall and slim, the other in- 
ordinately broad and short. To expect the 
same policing performance from each 
would be stupid. 

I do not need to labor the illustration, 
or point out its aptness in relation to our 
present general achievement and ability 
measures. How can we expect to predict 
performance accurately from our measur- 
ing instruments if we do not know speci- 
fically what abilities they measure, or 
what demands are made by specific social 
situations upon those abilities? 

Up to this point, I have been discuss- 
ing the theoretical shortcomings of our 
measuring instruments in the field of 
general abilities and specific aptitudes, 
and proposing the development of cer- 
tain kinds of research that may improve 
them. The situation, while ambiguous 
pending the improvement of our methods 
and measures, is not hopeless. We do not 
propose to throw out the baby with the 
bath! We have tools for measurement, 
and experience teaches us their useful- 
ness. Truman L. Kelley, now of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, a few 
years ago wrote a book, Interpretation of 
Educational Measurements; its chief em- 
phasis, as he said, was upon “the univer- 
sality of error in our mental measurements 
and . . . the importance of measures of 
reliability,’’ in other words, upon the fact 
of error in our measures, and the neces- 
sity of ascertaining the limits within 
which they can be counted on. Those of 
us who teach courses in tests and meas- 
urements in the universities have, I think, 
three general purposes in mind. First, 
we hope to develop a healthy skepticism 
in our students over the precision of the 
instruments at hand. Second, we hope to 
discover with them the limits within 
which the long list of specific scales and 
tests available are accurate. Third, we 


hope to point out and, to a degree, follow 
up lines of research by which they can 
be improved. 
Vv 
SUGGESTED READINGS 


Hull, C. L. Aptitude Testing. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1928. 

Koos, L. V., and Kefauver, G. N 
Guidance in Secondary Schools. Chapters 
X, XI, XIII, XIV. New York: Mazc- 
millan Co., 1932. 

Review of Educational Research, Vol 
II (October, 1932), “Tests of Intelli 
gence and Aptitudes”’; Vol. III (January 
1933), “Educational Tests and Their 
Uses.”’ 

Thorndike, E. L. “The Prediction of 
Vocational Success,’ Occupations — T he 
V ocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. XII 
No. 4 (December, 1933), pp. 21-25. 


Panel and Group Discussion on “Measure- 
ment and Diagnosis in a Program 
of Guidance” 


Panel: Norman Fenton, Edward L 
Strong, Howard R. Taylor, J. Harold Wil 
liams, Elizabeth Woods. 


Dr. Keller introduced the discussion by 
asking, “What is the practicability of me 
chanical aptitude tests? Must we feel that 
all we can do is to let the worker try out 
on the job?” Many opinions were given, the 
most favorable being that there are some me 
chanical aptitude tests that reveal abilities 
befter than a random guess. Dr. Strong felt 
that interest was more important for meas 
urement at the present time than aptitude 
When Dr. Strong was challenged by the 
assertion that interests are very unstable, he 
countered that this is not true in a broad 
sense. High school pupils are unstable in 
their interests only when we consider that 
their statements of interests change from 
month to month with reference to a specific 
vocation. He contended that there is sur- 
prising permanence in a constellation of in- 
terests. By this he meant interests of a 
particular type of manipulative skill, or 
interests in a general field of engineering. 
Interests in the main are an expression of 
what the individual can do. Therefore, 
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MEASUREMENT AND DIAGNOSIS 


there is a close relation between fundamental 
interest and ability. He also explained that 
interests changed more rapidly in the earlier 
adolescent years than in later years, with the 
exception of such professions as the min- 
istry and teaching in which permanent in- 
terest develops later. Dr. Strong expressed 
confidence that the interest blanks would be 
valuable for vocational guidance for all 
senior high school pupils, keeping strongly in 
mind that there are patterns of ability in a 
constellation of occupations. He explained 
that interest blanks for women are now com- 
pleted and available for use. 

Dr. Williams argued that the critical atti- 
tude of conference members regarding the 
values, uses, and standardization of tests and 
measurements is likely to be misunderstood 
by superintendents and administrative school 
officers. When we complain that a certain 
test has weaknesses, the superintendent too 
often feels that the scientific worker has con- 
demned measurement as a whole. He there- 
fore feels that he should go home and 
abolish all standardized measurement. Dr. 
Williams urged that superintendents and all 
workers realize that there are well validated 
measurements that have extensive use, and 
that standardized measurements are much 
better than the random judgments of workers. 

Dr. Keller again raised the question, “Can 
tests reveal an occupational pattern?” Dr. 
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Strong answered that anything that beats 
chance is better than guessing. Dr. Taylor 
observed that tests are never a substitute for 
the best human judgment, but that tests should 
complement and supplement judgment and 
that a test need not be useless simply b 
cause it does not have a high correlation 
Dr. DeVoss strongly emphasized that the 
counselor must use his own intelligence and 
his own powers of observation along with 
test results. He discussed the value of a 
profile of test results which would show a 
composite of contrasts and agreements. The 
profile is a device to enable a counselor to 
use his own intelligence without so much 
work. No amount of tests and no profile 
will work unless a counselor uses | 
judgment. Miss Henry, Miss Brown, Miss 
Hempel, and Miss Burke discussed the use 
of tests in cumulative data from the stand, 
point of the counselor on the job. These 
four counselors all agreed that an extensive 
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file of data related to the individual is ex 
tremely useful to the counselor in giving 
guidance. 

Dr. Keller closed the discussion by warn 
ing that in many sections of the country 


guidance techniques are not as carefully fol 
lowed as the discussions in the morning's 
conference indicated. He feared that me 
chanical patterns and test results were often 
used in an unthinking fashion 
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The Personal Interview 
In Adjusting Emotional Problems 


NORMAN FENTON 


I 


OBJECTIVES—UNDERSTANDING 
AND INTERPRETATION 


Ter scot once wrote, “The soul 
of another is a dark forest.” If 
the personal interview is viewed 
in all its complexity, this quotation offers 
a vivid means of realizing the difficulties 
confronting one who attempts to enter 
the recesses of another’s mind and to 
interpret what is observed there. A mood 
of humility will prevail among workers 
in this field with regard to the many 
problems yet to be solved before any 
device such as the interview will serve 
to guide psychologists and educators 
through the dark forest of another's 
motives and attitudes. 

What is sought in the interview is a 
deeper understanding of the child’s at- 
titudes and activities, an interpretation of 
his point of view. This primary objec- 
tive has been amplified from the socio- 
logical point of view by Shaw, who has 
added two adjunctive purposes—first, a 
description of the social and personal 
situations to which the child is respond- 
ing, and, second, a sequence of the past 
experiences and situations in the life of 
the child." The objective of the psy- 


1 Shaw, Clifford W. The Jack-Roller. University 
of Chicago Press, 1930, p. 3. 


chiatrist and the clinical psychologist is 
not merely to obtain the child’s expressed 
point of view but also to use the data 
so collected for interpretative study. Of 
course, another phase of the interview 
in serious problem cases is the descrip 
tion of the mental intergrity of the in- 
dividual, namely, noting the presence or 
absence of evidence of mental disease 
or of attitudes so significantly variant 
from accepted norms as to be suggestive 
of the need for further investigation 
from the psychiatric angle. 

In the ordinary interview, the first 
consideration is the comprehension of 
the child’s attitudes, for he is the pri- 
mary object of study. The interviewer 
must, therefore, try to arrive at an un- 
derstanding of matters such as how the 
child feels toward his problems, toward 
himself, and toward others in his life, 
what he hopes to become, what he fears, 
whom he loves, whom he thinks he 
hates, etc. Knowledge of matters such 
as these is fundamental to a true study 
of the child. In fact, the key to the 
plan for his adjustment is often to be 
found in the study and interpretation of 
his slant at life. The interview is neces- 
saty because the child is the only one, 
obviously, who can inform us regarding 
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his imaginative life, his dreams, and the 
intimacies of his past experiences. 


II 


THE INTERVIEW. DESCRIPTION 
OF TECHNIQUE 


Interviews vary in length and also in 
frequency; the interviewer may see the 
child over a period of months, as in 
psychoanalysis, or just a few times and 
then briefly. It is with the latter or 
briefer type of interview that this dis- 
cussion is concerned. Essentially, what 
will be attempted is a description of the 
interview technique. In the face of a 
certain simplicity of presentation, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the 
personal interview is really complicated. 
Furthermore, it is not an exact method; 
it is an intuitive rather than an objective 
procedure. No two persons would ob- 
tain identical results in the interview of 
the same child. Even the same inter- 
viewer studying a child at different times 
would not get identical facts. Obviously, 
further research is badly needed in order 
to improve the interview techniques. 
However, this does not constitute a valid 
objection to the use of the interview, 
because even so it is the only method 
now available for obtaining certain re- 
sults. Even if we grant that by the use 
of personality inventories and other 
neatly scientific statistical devices as many 
or more psychiatric facts might possibly 
be obtained about an individual, there 
would still be lacking that humanly sym- 
pathetic total picture of the child (the 
personality as a configuration). After 
all, as the Gestalters have also indicated, 
the totality of a personality is something 
more than and different from the com- 
bination of elements; likewise, a symp- 
tom is meaningful only in relation to 
the personality background. 

As a matter of fact, the interview in 
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is just a codified form of the 
attempt to size up another per- 
son, to understand his motives and at 
titudes, and, to a certain extent, to pre- 
dict his actions. For use in training new 
staff members and graduate students in 
the objectives and techniques of the per- 
sonal have formulated 
good practice in a bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Juvenile Research.’ The 
procedure to be described is suggestive 
of what is done by clinical psychologists 
of the California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search in the child guidance conference.* 
This is a modification of the child guid- 
ance clinic in which the physical ex- 
amination is done by the physician and 
the so-called personal interview by the 
psychologist. Usually the interviewer, 
after reading the history, the 
school reports, the findings of the phy- 
sical examination, the psychological and 
educational tests, and other relevant in- 
formation, has from thirty minutes to 
an hour in which to interview the child. 
However, as a person 
skilled in the interview 
such as this is less essential because he 
will have incorporated these suggestions 
for his own optimal approach. 


interview, we 


social 


becomes more 


a formulation 


Ill 
VARIATIONS IN TECHNIQUE 


While the emphasis will be placed 
upon the personal interview as described 
in the bulletin dealing with the subject, 
it is relevant to discuss a few variations 
of the technique which have been de- 
veloped for the purpose of obtaining 
intimate insight into the child’s personal- 


2 Fenton, N. Guide to the Personal Interview 
With a Child. Bulletin No. 10. California Bureau 
of Juvenile Research. 

8 Fenton, N. Organizing a Mental Hygiene Pro- 
gram Through the Child Guidance Conference. 
Bulletin No. 9, California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search. 
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ity. All of them are stimulating for 
the development of further experimental 
work in interview methods. 

1. Use of drawings. There are several 
variations of this technique. Some per- 
sons merely draw the rough figure of a 
child and then discuss with the child the 
problems he is having, but disarm his 
resistance by suggesting that they are the 
problems of the child in the drawing. 
Appel* has described a more complicated 
form of the drawing technique. In this, 
the interviewer is seated with the child 
at a table. He first obtains from the 
child some interpretation of ink-blots 
and then of blottoes. Usually these 
bring about the desired rapport. Then 
the child is given a piece of typewriter 
paper and either crayons or pencils, de- 
pending on his preference, and is led to 
draw a series of situations, beginning 
with the drawing of a house, his home. 
This drawing will show roughly the 
various rooms, where the family eat, and 
where each one sleeps, etc. From this 
beginning, it is easy to go on to ques- 
tions about the daily routine, what rela- 
tives live in the home, etc., and finally 
to matters of health, love, hate, and 
similar things of interest in the inter- 
view. The drawings may then concern 
the school, the playground, and other 
features of interest to the child. Led on 
in this way, the child in his comments 
gives insight into his conflicts and per- 
sonal needs. According to Appel, all 
kinds of things are brought out in this 
type of interview, including worries, dis- 
satisfactions, identifications, and rejec- 
tions. 

2. Social situation pictures. This 
method is reported by Schwartz*, who 


* Appel, K. “Personality and Children’s Draw- 
ings,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1930- 
31, 1:129. 

5 Schwartz, L. A. “Social Situation Pictures and 
the Psychiatric Interview,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1932, 2:124. 


has tried it with forty children in the 
Juvenile Court in Detroit. He has a 
series of eight pictures in black and 
white, 9” x 12” each, representing ‘‘the 
more common, salient details of the psy- 
chiatric interview incorporated into social- 
situation pictures.’” The child is given 
three minutes to become familiar with a 
picture and then is asked to describe 
what he sees. 

3. Other techniques. These vary from 
the direct personal interview and include 
asking the child to tell stories, telling him 
stories and getting his interpretations, 
having him report his dreams and ques- 
tioning him about them. With young 
children a doll may be used as a symbol 
of the child himself to arouse discussion 
Lastly, the older child may be asked to 
write his own autobiography. This may 
be done after a few introductory remarks 
by the interviewer, and the material may 
be used in part as a basis for the later 
and more thorough interview. The auto- 
biography may be illustrated, if the child 
so desires. Selling, who has recently 
reported on the use of this device, points 
out® that it is a valuable source of in- 
formation for the interviewer, especially 
with reticent or resistive children, and 
also that it is useful in obtaining supple- 
mentary information for the institutional 
record or the school history. The child’s 
account of himself is sometimes sug- 
gestive of special talents or interests and 
points the way to the recognition of 
emotional complexes. Incidentally, it 
provides some understanding of the 
child’s educational achievement in writ- 
ing, diction, etc. 

Drawings, pictures, and the autobio- 
graphy represent a few elaborations in 
the technique ofthe personal inter- 


6 Selling, L. F. “The ey a | as a Psy- 
chiatric Technique,” American Jo of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1932, 2:162. 
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view. I regret my inability to list these 
devices in order of usefulness; by a year 
from now there may be more to report. 
Every interview—in the very nature of 
the case—is distinctive and individual. 
No standardized or stereotyped proce- 
dure is now possible. The lack of stand- 
ardization, while kept in mind in ap- 
praising the interview, is, however, not 
necessarily a fundamental objection to 
the use of the device. Although ulti- 
mately, it is hoped, the interview may 
be better developed and more valid and 
reliable, it would be unwise to neglect 
the data which it now gives. 

From these considerations, it is ap- 
parent that the fundamental difference 
between the use of the personal inter- 
view as represented in the bulletin and 
the various kinds of mental tests is the 
fact that more is dependent upon the 
personality and training of the inter- 
viewer than upon any specific procedures 
in the interview itself. Another differ- 
ence is the fund of information which 
must be available to the interviewer and 
the part it plays in directing the ap- 
proach to the child. This is in sharp 
contrast to the fact that a mental test 
may in most cases be given adequately 
by someone who knows practically noth- 
ing of the child’s background. Often 
as much as ten or fifteen hours’ time is 
given by various persons to the collection 
of data before the interviewer sees the 
child. 

IV 
RAPPORT IS KEY FACTOR 


Because of the difficulty which the 
child has in introspection, the key factor 
in the success of the interview is the 
rapport between the interviewer and the 
child. If the child is to be willing to 
tell the truth, or to try to do so, he 
must trust and respond to the person 
who is interviewing him. Rapport, as 
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Hartwell’ has pointed out, first, makes 
it possible to go deeply into the past and 
present mental experiences of the child, 
and, second, lends a constructive and 
dynamic force to therapy. 
emotional relationship between the inter 
viewer and the child which becomes an 
important factor in the success of the 
interview. Hartwell takes the matter of 
rapport so seriously in his own work 
that he says, “Personally, when I am not 
able to get any positive rapport with a 
child, or if he is not at least neutral in 
his emotional attitudes toward me, and if 
he cannot be changed in this attitude by 
ordinarily friendly association which may 


There is an 


be had during the physical examination, 
I do not undertake even advice, let alone 
psychiatric exploration or psychoth« rapy. 
The interview situation, involving the in 
timate emotional details of the child's 
life, is a sort of directed confessional, 
from the standpoint of the child. The 
feeling in the child that he is understood 
is, therefore, an essential aspect of the 
interview. It has been said that children 
who have understanding parents with 
whom they are willingly and entirely 
frank seldom become problem children 
Any evidence of disgust or shock in a 
parent or interviewer when a child con 
fesses something may result in a pro 
found psychic trauma. The basis of 
successful psychotherapeutic efforts re- 
sulting from the interview is dependent 
upon the sympathetic understanding of 
the child’s emotional life. 

Someone has pointed out that the art 
of the interview is much less difficult 
than is the analysis of how the art is 
practiced. Items of procedure and con 
tent are considered in the bulletin previ- 
ously mentioned. Agreement on proce- 

7 Hartwell, S. W. “The Treatment of Behavior 
and Personality Problems in Children—the Psy- 


chiatrist,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1930-31, 1:3. 
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dures does not exist at present; for ex- 
ample, the taking of notes during the 
interview is a matter of controversy. 
Likewise, the length of the interview 
will vary with the ease of gaining rap- 
port, the age of the child, the type of 
problem, etc. The experience is fatigu- 
ing to the child because of the emotional 
energy involved and to the interviewer 
because of the high degree of concen- 
tration required. The experienced inter- 
viewer would start at different points 
with different children. 


V 
INTERPRETATION OF THE INTER- 
VIEW 

After the interview is completed and 
the information is viewed in retrospect 
against the background of what has been 
gleaned elsewhere about the child, the 
interpretation becomes a challenge to the 
interviewer's understanding of human 
nature. The essence of interpretation is 
an impersonal, objective viewing of the 
child and his point of view, without 
reference to any preconceived adult stand- 
ards. Experience is the most essential 
factor in this phase of the study. 

In the interpretation and utilization of 
the findings, two viewpoints may be in- 
troduced, first, that of nature or cause, 
and, second, that of treatment. For ex- 
ample, in the case of a juvenile delin- 
quent, the question of social or personal 
causation is raised. When the social 
conditions may be ruled out as causative, 
interpretation is much more complicated. 
Here one may seek for causation in the 
personality of the delinquent under two 
categories, the first being the direct ex- 
pression of personality in anti-social be- 
havior, and the second the indirect or 
neurotic expression of personality.* 


*In this connection, see Levy, D. M., “On the 
Problem of Delinquency,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1932, 2:197. 


These few remarks indicate the diffi- 
culties involved in the interpretation of 
causation in the more complicated types 
of behavior disorder represented by de- 
linquency. However, for the rua-of- 
the-mill of school problems, the neces- 
sity for complicated analysis is not always 
indicated. Furthermore, the suggestions 
for treatment are more obvious. Some. 
times the interviewer may err in being 
too theoretical in his interpretation of 
commonplace factors. On the other 
hand, in the case of a difficult behavior 
problem such as that represented by 
delinquency, there is need for a consider- 
able background of experience and un- 
derstanding in order adequately to inter- 
pret the findings of the interview and 
then to suggest what to do in the treat- 
ment of the child. 

The kind of interview which we are 
considering here owes its origin, gene- 
tically speaking, to at least four sources 
—the old psychiatric interview as given 
in the standard texts on psychiatry, the 
practical application of Freudian methods 
and mechanisms, the procedures used in 
the vocational guidance interview, and 
some of the so-called child study meth- 
ods. The effort involved should be es- 
sentially a seeking for facts, with an 
avoidance of speculative explanations. 
The viewpoint of eclecticism rather than 
the emphasis upon any particular sys- 
tematic exposition is desired. Whether 
we describe the child as having feelings 
of humiliation, or in the Adlerian termi- 
nology as suffering from an inferiority 
complex, or in the more striking Freudian 
usage as in the throes of a narcistic 
wound, the primary consideration still 
remains—what should be done to help 
the child? The first consideration in the 
child guidance conference is the practical 
use of what is learned about the child 
in the formulation of a program contain- 
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ing specific recommendations readily un- 
derstood by lay persons in the school and 
community. 

The fact that the interview has its 
source in these diversified origins ex- 
plains in part the present variations in 
technique in different laboratories and 
clinics. The combination of the three 
specialists—the psychiatrist, the psychol- 
ogist, and the psychiatric social worker— 
in the child guidance clinic unit has 
greatly influenced the form of the pres- 
ent personal interview as used with be- 
havior problems. It is really too early 
to tell what will be the form and content 
of the personal interview of the future. 
This is intended as a report of progress. 


VI 
VIEWPOINT OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


The viewpoint of mental hygiene, in 
which the personal interview we have 
been considering is a part, has many 
implications for educational progress. 
Mental hygiene, for example, would pro- 
pose in the development and organiza- 
tion of guidance in the schools of the 
future the need to bear in mind the 
understanding and treatment of the child 
in the terms of his total personality. 
The device such as the child guidance 
conference, which permits the bringing 
about of this understanding, is of signif- 
icance, not merely because of its helpful 
effect on individual children but more 
especially because it causes a change in 
the philosophy of teachers and a broad- 
ening of their perspective toward chil- 
dren and their problems. Especially do 
we as educators need to consider the 
future life of the child when he arrives 
at maturity. All children need to be 
guided and prepared for making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to the 
problems and activities of so-called adult 
life. The schools have this obligation 
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for all children, yet their responsibility is 
brought home more crucially when we 
consider the influence on the wide sweep 
of human destiny of the integration or 
lack of integration of leaders. Frank- 
wood Williams considered the implica- 
tions of this question of leadership in 
saying, “Decisions in important matters 
are made by leaders, not in accordance 
with the facts, but in the light of their 
own unsolved emotional problems of 
childhood. . . . We shall come to ob- 
serve more closely our leaders, whether 
these leaders be in politics or social 
science, law or medicine, religion, ethics, 
morals, or reform. In the meantime, in 
our homes, schools, and colleges, where 
our future leaders are being developed, 
we shall become as interested and as 
careful in the emotional progress of 
children and students as in their physical 
and intellectual development.’’® 

A similar suggestion may be found in 
a discussion by H. G. Wells of the per- 
sonality of Napoleon. Wells says, ‘Few 
of us can live without an audience, and 
the first audience of our childhood is our 
family; most of us to the end of our 
days are swayed by the desire to impress 
our parents and brothers and sisters. Few 
‘letters home’ of successful men of 
women display the graces of modesty 
and self-forgetfulness. A large 
factor in the making of Napoleon was 
the desire to amaze, astonish, and subdue 
the minds of the Bonaparte family and 
their neighbors. He promoted his 
brothers ridiculously—for they were the 
most ordinary of men. The hungry 
Bonapartes were in luck. Surely all 
Corsica was open-mouthed! But one per- 
son who knew him well was neither 
amazed nor subdued. This was his 
mother. He sent her money to spend 


® Williams, Frankwood. Adolescence. Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1930, p. 10. 
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and astonish the neighbors; he exhorted 
her to make a display, to live as became 
the mother of so marvelous, so world- 
shaking, a son. But the good lady, who 
had birched the Man of Destiny at the 
age of sixteen for grimacing at his 
grandmother, was neither dazzled nor 
deceived by him at the age of thirty-two. 
All France might worship him, but she 
had no illusions. She put by the money 
he sent her; she continued her customary 
‘When it is all over,’ she 
said, ‘you will be glad of my savings’.”’*® 

We have only to look about us in 
the world today to perceive in how many 
instances the destinies of nations are in 
the hands of men whose conduct is 
motivated by infantile or childish emo- 
tional attitudes which have never been 
adequately resolved into adult standards 
of conduct. When we consider the ef- 
fects upon the trend of civilization of 


economies. 


10 The Outline of History, 3d ed. revised, Mac- 
millan Co., 1921, p. 903. 


the defects in the personalities of promi- 


nent men, such misdirected genius, we 


should be inspired to renewed enthu- 
siasm and ambition to extend a program 
which will achieve emotional integration 
in all children, because who knows what 
child in the classroom today may be en- 
trusted with great power tomorrow. In 
the past the program of mental hygiene 
has been largely concerned with prob- 
lem or maladjusted children, especially 
delinquents. In the future we need to 
change this emphasis and to recognize 
the importance of emotional adjustment 
and personality integration for all chil 
dren, especially those who have poten- 
tialities for leadership and are likely to 
play a significant part in the public serv- 
ice. It is an inspiring fact that modern 
dynamic psychology has given us some 
glimmerings of the possibility of self- 
conscious evolution through the control 
of the development of human personal 
ities. 


The Counselor's Interview 


To Assist in the Choice of 


Subjects and Occupations 


ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS 


I 
THE MOST IMPORTANT MAN 
IKE most great teachers Tolstoy 
often taught in parable. For the 


better direction of those who would 
guide he tells the following story: A 
certain king believed that he would never 
fail in the guidance of his people if he 
could only know which were the people 
who needed counseling, what was the 
most important time to begin, and what 
was the best technique to use. The king 
proclaimed throughout his kingdom a 


great reward to anyone who would teach 
him the answer to his problems. Learned 
men came and disagreed. The king in 
despair decided to consult a hermit widely 
known for his wisdom but who received 
none but common folk. The king, there- 
fore, donned simple garments and, leav- 
ing his body guard at some distance, went 
on foot to the hermit’s hut. The hermit, 
weak and frail, was digging up the 
ground before his hut. To him the king 
put his questions. The hermit listened, 
said nothing but spat upon his hands and 
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fell again to his work. He toiled earn- 
estly, and the king feeling pity for his 
frailty took the spade and turned up the 
earth as the hermit had done. When the 
two beds were prepared, the king again 
put his questions. “Thanks,” murmured 
the hermit. “Your help was timely.” 
But to the king’s questions he made no 
reply. They went on with their digging 
until the sun was sinking, then the king 
thrust the spade into the ground and 
again said, “I come to you, wise man, 
for an answer to my questions. If you 
can give me none, tell me so, and I shall 
return home.”’ “That answer you are 
finding for yourself,” said the hermit. 
“Here comes one hard running, let us see 
who it is.” A man, sorely wounded, 
staggered out of the woods and fell faint- 
ing at their feet. The king and the 
hermit staunched his wounds, ministered 
to his wants, bore him still breathing to 
the hut, and laid him upon the hermit's 
bed. This done, the king, tired with his 
unaccustomed labors, lay down on the 
threshold and slept soundly. When he 
awoke, he did not quickly remember 
where he was nor who was the man gaz- 
ing at him so anxiously. Nor did he 
understand the man’s prayer for forgive- 
ness. “O king! I was in despair, I knew 
not which way to turn. I decided that 
you were my enemy and I was lying in 
wait for you upon your return from the 
hermit, but when the sun was setting and 
you had not yet returned I came forth 
from my ambush. Your body guard set 
upon me and wounded me, and had you 
not dress my wounds, I should have 
died. You saved my life. Forgive me 
and let me be your loyal subject.” Now 
the king was glad and he sought out the 
hermit, telling him the story. “How 
well your questions have been answered,” 
said the hermit. “Do you not see, if you 
had not helped me in my weakness, you 
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might have died at the hands of your 
enemy. So the most important time was 
when you were digging for me, and I 
was your most important man, and to do 
me good was your most important busi- 
ness. Then when the man ran to us for 
aid, the most important time was when 
you were tending him; else had he died 
and you had not gained a friend, so he 
was the most important man, and what 
you did for him was your most important 
business. Remember then: there is only 
one time that is important! Now. Now 
is the most important time because it is 
the only time when we have any power 
The most important man is the one with 
whom you are, for no man knows 
whether he will have dealings with any- 
one else, and the most important affair 
is to do him good. For that purpose 
alone was man sent into this life.”’ So 
the king learned the answer to his prob- 
lems. 
II 
THE BACKGROUND 


The counselor to guide aright must 
serve the pupil when he needs him, 
whether the counselor seeks him out or is 
sought by him in bitterness and distress 
of mind. He must serve him at that 
moment, for when the pupil needs or 
asks his help there is no to-morrow. He 
must serve him fearlessly and generously 
so that both may grow and share in 
mutual service. 

Generally the interview is sought by 
the student because of a desire for a sym- 
pathetic older listener to whom he can 
tell his story, who will help him think 
his situation aloud, define his problem, 
and open up possible avenues of action. 
The more serious cases initiated either by 
the counselor or the student are those of 
the student aware of his problem but 
unable to define or understand it. Such 
students often are temporarily unable 
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through emotional strain to offer com- 
petent analysis of their needs or to realize 
ways and means to aid themselves. There 
are also those pupils with grave major 
maladjustments which need not only care- 
ful diagnosis but also remedial treatment 
and direction over long periods of time. 

Now pupils differ as much in their 
abilities, interests, and purposes as in 
their needs. Every pupil is unique. This 
is another raison d’etre for counselor 
service. If the integrity of the pupil's 
personality is to be safeguarded, if he is 
to be aided in growing to the full stature 
of his own capacities, then he must be 
studied as an individual and so served. 
He must be guided in precisely that man- 
ner which he uniquely requires. He 
needs counseling. 

In the counselor's interview he finds 
this individual counseling, the interview 
being a dual learning experience of both 
counselor and himself. Here an effort is 
made to develop in him a consciousness 
of his own being, a purposeful sense of 
direction, with a definite feeling of going 
somewhere and of really doing some- 
thing. Based upon the counselor's knowl- 
edge first, of his nature and its needs 
and second, of the various possible ave- 
nues which might be opened up for his 
development, he is aided in formulating 
a school program in harmony with his 
life goals and with wholesome life ad- 
justments. 

Individual conferences such as these 
are the more successful if the conscious 
need of the interview grows out of the 
group guidance activities of the school. 
Here in preliminary and general fashion 
the student has been given an opportunity 
to learn about self and society. For him 
the school’s resources have been explored, 
occupational fitness and conditions have 
been studied, the facts of individual dif- 
ferences have been reviewed and dis- 


cussed, and social and economic trends 
have been surveyed. Through group 
guidance contacts material has been made 
available to him for (1) the mapping 
out of an adequate training program, (2) 
the projecting of life plans, and (3) the 
building of a philosophy of life. He is 
ready with an intelligent background of 
understanding to profit by the interview 


Ill 
THE COUNSELOR'S PREPARATION 


Interviews need to be planned. Care- 
ful thought as to the precise objective 
sought and how it can best be gained is 
repaid manifold. The lawyer knows this 
and not only outlines in detail his plan 
for examining the witness publicly in 
court but also reviews his conferences 
with clients in his private office. The 
physician develops a routine diagnosti 
query. The psychiatrist develops an elab- 
orate listening and questioning technique 
In much the same way as a skilful teacher 
maps in advance the avenues a class dis- 
cussion shall open up and the point at 
which it is to climax before the period 
ends, the counselor anticipates the devel- 
opment and probable outcome of the in- 
terview. He should have in mind at 
least the main points to be covered and 
the manner in which they are to be ap- 
proached. Time spent upon these pre- 
liminaries is time economized in the inter- 
view and results in more quickly gaining 
rapport and the desirable outcomes. From 
this it does not follow that the interview 
must be stereotyped or lacking in spon- 
taneity. Sometimes as the interview de- 
velops and further information about the 
pupil is secured a counselor does well to 
change his manner of approach and even 
his objective. But his campaign should 
nevertheless be clearly charted in ad- 
vance. 

In preparing for the interview, the 
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CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


counselor must first of all clarify in his 
own mind his problem. He purposes 
through the interview to further the 
pupil's growth; he hopes to qualify him 
to recognize, define and solve his own 
problems and to develop purpose in mak- 
ing his own adjustments. Toward that 
general end the counselor organizes this 
particular interview. 

As he reviews the plan the interview is 
to follow he must consider himself as one 
of the actors in the drama. He must 
identify and eliminate any personal bias 
of his own. He must take into account 
the possible attitude of the pupil toward 
him in the light of his personal or official 
standing with the student group, or of 
previous interviews with the pupil him- 
self or of the status of interviews in 
general in that school. If he can learn it 
he will do well to consider the pupil’s 
attitude toward the pupil's self. He 
should gather together and organize in 
usable form all the available data which 
the school affords and arrange to gather 
other significant data that the interview 
may bring to light. He should have re- 
viewed data on the pupil’s (1) social and 
economic background of family and 
neighborhood, (2) health history or 
physical development, (3) apparent po- 
tentialities for non-academic and for aca- 
demic work and actual achievements, (4) 
vocational and avocational interests, (5) 
curriculum experiences, (6) personality 
ratings by teachers, (7) attitude toward 
home and school, (8) work habits. 

Before a first conference with a new 
student the counselor has available for 
study the impersonal questionaire filled 
out by the boy himself with its data con- 
cerning his educational plans, his school 
and his leisure time activities. A boy's 
vocational preference, his self-appraisal 
of capacities and interests, whether out- 
of-doors or indoors, his preference for 
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people or for things, for big objects or 
for small ones, for leading or for follow- 
ing, all these supply necessary informa- 
tion. 

The counselor is dependent upon all 
teachers from the student's entrance into 
the school system for significant data on 
the student's progress, his health, his 
specific aptitudes, his character, the meas- 
urements of his adjustment and achieve- 
ment. Only with such a background of 
information concerning the student is the 
guidance of the individual possible. Hav- 
ing this the counselor should adapt the 
interview to its especial purpose. 

The interview, for its fullest realiza- 
tion, should impress the pupil as an in- 
formal, frankly objective, and confidential 
conference. The place of the conference 
like its time and object has an especial 
significance. Setting and atmosphere re- 
pay the investment of time and attention. 
The waiting room and the office should 
not be institutionalized; books and pic- 
tures and significant charts should chal- 
lenge the attention of the waiting pupil. 
Interruptions should be safeguarded 
against. The pupil must be assured that 
he has the counselor's full attention, and 
that as long as is necessary, the counselor 
is gladly at his service. If the counselor 
has been fortunate enough to learn the 
pupil's chief absorption that subject can 
be made to bridge the social distance be- 
tween adult and adolescent. If not, an 
interesting object on the counselor's desk 
may be used as a means of informal ap- 
proach. 

IV 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTERVIEW 


The interview begins with the coun- 
selor as helpful explorer and pathfinder, 
endeavoring quickly to gain rapport, to 
put the pupil at ease, ready to talk. A 
frank statement of the purpose of the 
interview clarifies the pupil’s mind and 
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serves as a basis for further frankness in 
the interview. Upon sensing the pupil’s 
ability to define his own problem the 
counselor shifts as soon as possible to 
the student's shoulders the responsibility 
of initiating further moves. If the in- 
terview is “regularly scheduled,”’ the pro- 
cedure the counselor follows is to make 
available exploratory services for discov- 
ering capacities, assets and liabilities 
which must be taken into account in the 
consideration of occupational bents and 
aspirations. Knowledge of these endow- 
ments is necessary to the planning of ap- 
propriate school courses, to the indicating 
of those careers and vocations that may 
reasonably be followed. The counselor's 
services, if desired for the removal of 
school obstacles, are offered to that end. 

If the pupil has voluntarily sought the 
interview, the counselor must follow the 
pupil's lead, even if he is convinced that 
the pupil is consciously or unconsciously 
misleading him. He must, as in the “re- 
ferred” interview, let the pupil tell his 
own story and must pay a respectful at- 
tention to it. When the case is presented 
as the pupil wishes it to be accepted, the 
counselor's task is tactfully and gradually 
to help the pupil to objectify his situation 
and so to disclose his real problem. If 
the child is greatly disturbed or discur- 
sive, he must be aided in keeping his 
problem in focus. He must be helped 
to recognize and brush away the flatter- 
ing myths with which he has disguised 
his emotions. He must learn to accept 
with a constructive attitude unflattering 
disabilities and liabilities as a part of his 
self-picture. He must be counseled on 
the basis of facts rather than on wish- 
fulfilment. 

When the counselor has performed his 
duty of giving needful information, has 
stimulated thought and motivated action, 
and has helped lay the foundation for the 


further development of wholesome inter- 
ests and attitudes, he adroitly and not too 
obviously transfers to the pupil the re- 
sponsibility for the initiative in the solu- 
tion of his problem. 

With the counselor as guide, the pupil 
is led to consider the possible alterna- 
tives developed from this dual learning 
and thinking. He is aided in the discov- 
ery of appropriate and satisfying incen- 
tives. He is assisted, as the circum- 
stances decide, in drawing up a reasonable 
plan of action both for the immediate and 
the more remote future. He should be 
required to summarize concretely the de- 
velopment of the interview, to recognize 
its implications. 

The pupil should learn to consider 
his suitability for a career or vocation in 
the light of his background, his circum- 
stances, his training, his experience, his 
physique and health, his general and spe- 
cial abilities, his aptitudes and interests 
At best, he may as a result come to a 
wiser decision than he would have 
reached unaided, and, at least, he has 
been brought face to face with the ele- 
ments of the problem upon whose cor- 
rect solution in the long continuing pro- 
cess of adjustment depends much of his 
happiness and value. The counselor also 
learns in this pupil-counselor relation- 
ship; he watches for unsuspected personal 
assets and liabilities and reformulates his 
thinking and his direction. 

Oftentimes the initiative for the inter- 
view may come from the counselor when 
he recognizes that in the solution of a 
youth’s problem he has resources and 
means not accessible to the youth. He 
accepts the initiative, too, when he sees 
youth facing a situation or a problem 
which is handicapping him and of which 
he seems to be unaware but which he 
must recognize and should combat. In 
the regularly planned-for interviews the 
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CHOICE OF SUBJECTS AND OCCUPATIONS 


counselor may offer or the student may 
seek reliable information which may be 
applied uniquely to the student's nature 
and his needs and so help solve his own 
individual problem. 


V 
RECORDING AND FOLLOW-UP 


After the interview is ended, the coun- 
selor in making a record and a summary 
of the interview for his office files real- 
izes the folly of carrying in his mind the 
findings reached and impressions gained. 
He may during the interview have noted 
objective data, or utilized a checking list 
in the inventory of the pupil's abilities 
and interests. But he has avoided estrang- 
ing or frightening the pupil by taking 
notes on subjective attitudes. Therefore, 
he records and interprets all data at once 
or at the very earliest opportunity. While 
the interview is still fresh in his mind, 
he initiates amy necessary remedial meas- 
ures, and on his calendar makes his plans 
for necessary follow-ups. Finally he 
analyzes the interview in its concrete and 
detailed factors and criticizes it as an ef- 
fective means of realizing the guidance 
function. He does this to improve his 
own technique, to clarify his thinking, to 
objectify his situation, and to encourage 
continued analysis of his problem. 

The counselor must train himself to 
recognize the time when the interview has 
fulfilled its mission, when its continuance 
would follow the law of diminishing re- 
turns, and might even tend to lose the 
ground gained. Then again the counselor 
assumes the initiative, and as a gracious 
host closes the interview tactfully and 
promptly, encouraging the pupil to sug- 
gest, if possible, follow-up conferences if 
such conferences are desirable. 

In review he summarizes his failures 
and his successes, and notes for his fur- 
ther guidance the following hazards. He 
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finds that the interview best fulfills its 
function when the counselor— 


1. Uses the interview with discrimina- 
tion 

2. Thinks through his problem 

3. Identifies and eliminates personal 
bias 

4. Prepares adequately himself, the 
atmosphere of the interview, or its 
setting 

5. Considers the pupil's attitude 

6. Greets the pupil with a healthy ob- 
jective interest 

7. Understands pupil and makes him- 
self understood 

8. Gains rapport 

9. Guards against being stampeded 
emotionally 

10. Helps pupil develop and select 
constructive alternatives 

11. Develops in pupil awareness of 
problem and obligation for its so- 
lution 

12. Shifts responsibilities of initiative 
to pupil 

13. Records accurately 

14. Interprets equitably 

15. Arranges for follow-up procedures 
if necessary 


VI 
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Panel and Group Discussion on 
the Interview 


Panel: §S. Lance Brintle, Marion Brown, 
Marion Lewis, William Roach, and C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn. 


The discussion centered around two main 
problems: (1) the time and techniques of 
interviewing, and (2) the relationship of the 
counselor and the ‘‘disciplinarian.” 

(1) The use of the Bernreuter test as an 
avenue to the student’s confidence was men- 
tioned by Dr. Wrenn. Mr. Roach raised 
the question regarding the need for ten to 
fifteen hours of preliminary work before the 
interview; Dr. Fenton pointed out that this 
included the time necessary for social history 
to be taken, use of rating scales, psycholog- 
ical tests, physical examination, and school 
tests. Dr. Wrenn pointed out that fre- 
quently the preliminary interview should 
serve as a “switchboard” to make contact for 
the student with proper ultimate inter- 
viewers. Dr. Brown emphasized the sig- 
nificance of voluntary unplanned interviews 
sought by the students, and that where pos- 
sible the counselor should interview the 
parents of every entering student. 

(2) Miss Lewis raised the question as to 
how much separation should exist between 
counseling and disciplining functions. Dr. 
Andrus and Dr. Fenton pointed out the ne- 
cessity for differentiation between routine 
administrative adjustments, and adjustments 


made directly to promote proper develop. 
ment of the child's personality. Dr. Andrus 
ideatified administrative problems as those 
in which quick adjustment to “regulations 
must be made, that we have no place for 
Oo ges in the educational program. Mr 

yler pointed out that the counselor's rela 
tion to the student is often a somewhat con- 
fidential one; the counselor may be a friend 
at court, while the administrator is the judge 
Dr. Taylor took issue with those who wou! 
wholly eradicate discipline, and pointed out 
that the child has some epeneiiity to so 
ciety. A youngster should be responsible for 
his guilt, otherwise his responsibility is 
weakened. Dr. Andrus replied to this by 
pointing out a number of techniques by 
which students can come to realize their 
responsibilities to society. In response Dr 
Taylor pointed out two possible , ctl in 
Dr. Andrus’ philosophy: (a) that we are 
too paternalistic in feeling that we are 
wholly responsible for every child’s life and 
activities, and (b) extreme sentimentalism 
in administration. Dr. Bursch held that 
there was no legitimate use in schools for 
punishment. Dr. Strong took some excep- 
tion to this stand, basing his remarks mainly 
upon his 7 rem as a parent dealing with 
his own children’s development. Dr. Voll- 
mer stressed the practical aspects of many 
situations which arose, pointing out in 
— cases how other students were in- 
uenced by the behavior of delinquents. Mr 
Scudder maintained that children are not 
fundamentally responsible, and discussing 
situations from his experience in Southern 
California, pointed out the necessity of com- 
bining all social agencies in dealing with 
discipline cases of problem parents, problem 
teachers, and children with problems. Dr 
Fenton defined discipline as a learning 
process. 
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aOra= 
College Placement 
Kart M. Cowpery 
I than directly with employers, except in 
COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS FOR special cases, when meetings may be ar- 
PLACEMENT 


ment service it is necessary to keep 

in mind the fact that the organization 
for giving such service is related not only 
to the students who are being placed and 
to the prospective employers, but also to 
the nature of the educational institution 
in which the students are being trained 
and of which the placement organization 
is an integral part. Owing to differences 
in organization of the universities, the of- 
fices and groups which handle placement 
must also take on different forms to fit 
local situations. In general, however, 
appointment service work is usually car- 
ried on by one or another of three types 
of organization. 

First: a centralized office, such as that 
conducted at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. One central office with a director 
operates for all schools and departments 
of the university. The central appoint- 
ment office handles all the papers and 
orders for graduates of all departments. 
In order to have contacts with every 
school and department, a representative 
on the faculty of each of these units is 
chosen to work with the director of place- 
ment when necessary and advisable. Each 
representative of a school or department 
deals with the appointment office rather 
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ranged through the appointment service 
director. Thus the responsibility for 
placement rests with one director rather 
than with a number of deans and depart- 
ment heads. 

Second: the decentralized type of or- 
ganization in which each dean and de- 
partment head is responsible for all the 
details of placement for graduates of his 
own department. 

Third: the mixed type as represented 
by the office with which the writer is most 
familiar, that at Stanford University. At 
Stanford the Law School, the Medical 
School, and the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness carry on more or less independently 
their own placement service for gradu- 
ates. In connection with the office of the 
Registrar the University maintains a cen- 
tral appointment service for any and all 
graduates of the University who wish to 
take advantage of it. There is close co- 
operation with the members of the fac- 
ulty, particularly the executive heads of 
the various departments and schools. The 
appointment service office, then, is a cen- 
tralized unit of the type mentioned above 
except that it serves only those schools 
and departments which do not maintain 
their own appointment offices. As a mat- 
ter of fact, although not carrying detailed 
records for graduates of the three profes- 





OCCUPATIONS 


sional schools named, there is a certain 
amount of cooperative activity between 
the individual services and the central ap- 
pointment office. 


II 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH ACADEMIC 
STAFF 

Discussion of the relationships with 
academic staff may not necessarily em- 
phasize problems, but rather an attitude 
and spirit of procedure. Regardless of 
details of organization, the appointment 
service is designed to be what its name 
implies, a service rather than an objective. 
Its purpose is to accumulate and make 
available to prospective employers the 
opinions and facts which the academic 
staff can provide about students. In- 
formation regarding technical jobs, the 
qualifications for filling them, and the 
abilities of candidates must be obtained 
from men whose training gives weight to 
their opinions. Our experience ac Stan- 
ford University indicates that, given the 
opportunity and the means of expressing 
themselves, the faculty members are glad 
to cooperate, especially if they are relieved 
of burdensome record-keeping. The na- 
ture of the material is such that con- 
fidences must be respected, and judgment 
must determine what information may be 
freely circulated. 


Ill 

RELATIONS WITH CANDIDATES 

An appointment service must be both 
impersonal and personal. Prejudices have 
no place here, yet idiosyncrasies and in- 
dividual differences must receive careful 
consideration. 

Ideally there should be guidance activ- 
ity in an appointment office. The service 
would not merely bring together the 
qualified applicant and the vacant posi- 
tion. In actual practice we find many 
candidates whose occupational desires do 


not coincide with their qualifications. 
They sometimes come to us after one 
failure and ask for replacement in the 
same sort of work. Here guidance is 
needed. In such cases and in many other 
interviews with needy or maladjusted 
individuals the appointment _ service 
worker may be tempted to drop his im- 
personal attitude and allow himself to be 
swayed by his sympathies. To him it is 
a great help if in the same organization 
there is some agency to whom part of 
the guidance problems may be referred 


IV 
RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYERS 


In these days when industries are ana- 
lyzing their problems in terms of econ- 
omic efficiency, employers seem to wel- 
come the opportunity to find out what the 
college graduates have to offer which 
might help them. Industry is perhaps 
expressing a willingness to have the col- 
leges and universities assume some part 
of the expensive industrial training which 
has always before been given ‘‘on the 
job.” If our college guidance workers 
are successful in helping students steer 
themselves into those channels where 
their abilities can receive greatest expres- 
sion, there is an obvious benefit to place- 
ment service, candidates for placement, 
and prospective employers alike. 


V 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER PLACE- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS 

The appointment secretaries and place- 
ment officers of the western states, partic- 
ularly California, have found many ad- 
vantages in an association named the 
Western Placement and Personnel Officers 
Association. This group meets at least 
once a year and discusses problems of 
placement and questions of professional 
ethics, with emphasis on the changing 
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conditions of demand and supply of col- 
lege-trained people. These meetings have 
built up a spirit of cooperation and have 
led to better understanding and more ef- 
ficient handling of placement details. 
Relations between college appointment 
services and commercial placement 
agencies are complicated by current eco- 
nomic conditions. Some of the commer- 
cial and semi-commercial agencies are 
hard-pressed at the present time, and 
there has been a tendency to relax profes- 
sional standards. Normally the colleges 
and universities would warn candidates 
against agencies whose methods of opera- 
tion were under question. The tempta- 
tion now is to disregard some of the ob- 
jectionable features in the interests of ob- 
taining employment for needy candidates. 
Applicants should be told, however, to 
guard against abuse of the fee privilege. 


VI 
PRESENT-DAY CHALLENGES 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, Secretary of the 
American College Personnel Association, 
has recently completed a survey of unem- 
ployed college men and women as re- 
ported by fifty-four member colleges and 
universities. In an informal report to 
members of the association Dr. Lloyd- 
Jones has tabulated 21,974 unemployed 
men and women listed in the appoint- 
ment offices of the fifty-four colleges and 


universities included in the survey. Of 
these, 12,420 were listed as in the teach- 
ing profession; 2,845 in the engineering 
profession; the rest in a variety of other 
occupational groups. The question is 
legitimate as to how many of these 22,000 
college trained people would be employed 
even if economic and industrial condi- 
tions were normal. How many are effec- 
tive workers in the fields of their choice 
or of their training? How many of them 
are not, strictly speaking, potential candi- 
dates for placement by our appointment 
services? The members of these profes- 
sions who, for one reason or another, are 
unqualified for the work for which they 
prepared, are not in need of placement 
service. Rather they need vocational 
guidance to turn them to suitable occu 
pations. 
Vil 
SUMMARY 

The problems of guidance workers and 
appointment officers are mutual and de- 
mand a high degree of cooperative ser- 
vice. The coordination of placement and 
guidance services is a necessary part of 
efficient educational organization and may 
possibly have an important part in the 
formulation of educational policies. The 
challenge is to carry on efficiently and 
with our eyes open to the mutual prob 
lems involved. 


In a Junior College 


VICTORIA MCALMON 


I 
AN INTELLECTUAL CAFETERIA 
Os ANGELES Junior College main- 
tains a placement service for 
gtaduates of vocational courses 
of the institution, but not for students 
prepared to enter junior year in the four 
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year colleges except that any student is 
eligible for a part-time job while attend- 
ing the college. Few of the other public 
junior colleges in California maintain 
placement departments, although Sacra- 
mento Junior College has recently added 
a placement secretary to its staff, and 
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Fullerton Junior College places graduates 
of its excellent secretarial and banking 
courses. 

Los Angeles is the fifth largest city in 
the United States. An analysis from the 
1930 census of its employed population 
shows a disproportionate number of peo- 
ple listed as salesmen, teachers, lawyers, 
journalists, physicians and engineers; that 
is, the so-called parasitic occupations are 
overcrowded, and productive enterprises 
use less man power than is the case in any 
other of our large cities. Within the 
boundaries of Los Angeles proper there is 
a state university and four other liberal 
arts colleges. A pin map of liberal arts 
colleges in the nearby area exhibits many 
public and private colleges both junior 
and four-year institutions. An investiga- 
tor employed a few years ago by a local 
civic body in Los Angeles stated that the 
locality was turning out too many edu- 
cated people who swelled the ranks of the 
non-producers, that the city sold climate 
and real estate too fervently, and that 
presently the community must pay for 
this occupational lopsidedness. 

That the largest public junior college 
in the United States should be in this re- 
gion is natural, and that this school 
should offer vocational courses preparing 
its students for occupations in the com- 
munity is sound. That the college opened 
its doors in September 1929 very soon 
after the Wall Street crash, that it grew 
like a mushroom and has now almost 
5000 students is significant of its great 
usefulness during years when youth has 
had little chance for employment. Junior 
college education and placement is more 
economical in dollars and cents than is 
apprehended crime and immorality. Since 
society has not as yet devised for high 
school graduates any better place than the 
junior colleges, it becomes today the par- 
ticular function of these schools to find 


out the needs of youth and of the sur- 
rounding world and to fit these two 
groups together for a changed and chang. 
ing social order. Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege is at present a vital experiment sta- 
tion and laboratory for the educational 
and occupational guidance of youth. 

As the college was planned and organ- 
ized rather hurriedly, courses had to be 
presented without a survey of the occupa- 
tional needs of the community. The in- 
stitution was too large for cooperative 
work such as that at Antioch College and 
the University of Cincinnati. Instead, an 
intellectual cafeteria was provided, and 
students passing the counter made their 
own choices limited only by the provi- 
sions of the state laws governing junior 
colleges. Two types of college training 
were offered: first, the new semi-profes- 
sional courses for which any high school 
graduate might enrol, and second, the 
courses paralleling those given at the 
state universities. Only students eligible 
to enter those universities were permitted 
to enrol in the latter courses. 


II 
CURRICULUM BUILDING 


At the opening of the second semester 
the newly appointed placement secretary 
studied community occupations requiring 
a junior college education. With the aid 
of representatives of employing organiza- 
tions, personnel managers, and civil serv- 
ice officials, curricula were organized. All 
surveys have pointed to the need of train- 
ing for certain civil service occupations 
which employ hundreds of workers and 
for which there is at present no public 
education provided. Furthermore, the 
governmental supervision to which the 
country is now committed occasions the 
need for professional civil servants such 
as England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have. Already Los Angeles Junior 
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College and San Jose Junior College have 
curricula preparing people for the posi- 
tion of peace officer. In formulating this 
course Los Angeles had, besides the help- 
ful advice of the Police Commission, the 
Chief and his deputy, the invaluable aid 
of Dr. Vollmer who patiently and pains- 
takingly wrote letters from the University 
of Chicago and from Berkeley and who 
finally arrived in person as Exhibit A of 
the respectability and charm of policing. 
The police course is too new to have pro- 
duced any graduates, and none of our 
students are as yet ready to take the Civil 
Service examinations. Neither have we a 
course to educate firemen and other civil 
servants, but the inevitability of progress 
will bring us these curricula too. 

After all the dentists in the local tele- 
phone directory had been counted and a 
sampling of these people interviewed, a 
committee selected by the Los Angeles 
Dental Society met with members of the 
faculty and built the curriculum which 


trains young women to be secretaries and 


laboratory assistants for dentists. The 
College has a complete and up-to-date 
dental unit. A dozen or more dentists 
from the Dental College at the University 
of Southern California give lectures to 
the students. A dental laboratory is part 
of the class-room equipment, and one of 
the requirements of their course of study 
is that the students do practice work in 
some of the dental clinics of the city. This 
has been, so far as placement is con- 
cerned, one of our most successful 
courses. This same procedure was used 
in setting up curricula to train bank 
clerks, school clerks, playground directors, 
and radio and sound operators. 

Every semi-professional graduate is in- 
terviewed by the placement secretary. One 
of our lacks due to economy is that this 
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interview occurs shortly before graduation 
instead of during the first term. Junior 
colleges will have fewer withdrawals 
when counseling goes hand in hand with 
placement. 
Ill 
YESTERDAY'S KNOWLEDGE VS. 
TOMORROW'S 

Colleges do not readily scrap courses 
that seem unsound and one wonders if 
and when they should. There are too 
many engineers now, but should not the 
engineering type of mind be given a cul- 
ture attainable only in engineering 
courses? Stuart Chase points out that 
there are more students of journalism in 
our colleges than there are editors and re- 
porters in the country. A study of oc- 
cupational trends enables us to say today 
which will be the saturated occupations of 
tomorrow. We might well be training 
for radio announcers and for crooners in- 
stead of for reporting. Probably junior 
colleges should put in courses training for 
new occupations more promptly than they 
do. On the Pacific Coast too little is 
done in our Colleges of Education to train 
teachers in occupational research and in 
vocational placement. Since life expect- 
ancy after college is longer than before, 
we should heed the work of the present 
world instead of giving so much attention 
to a dead or dying past. 

The hampering snobbishness of school- 
men, a reflection of the world outside 
their cloistered area, has to be broken 
down before realistic education of any 
kind can be offered. This conference 
proves that reverberations from the de- 
pression are reaching pedagogical ears 
and Los Angeles Junior College listened 
a moment earlier than did many other 
institutions. 
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Guidance Staff and Organization: 


In a City School System 


JAMEs F. BuRSCH 


I 
GUIDANCE A SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


UIDANCE as used in this discussion 
(s refers to a specialized educa- 

tional service performed by in- 
dividuals especially selected and trained 
to do such work either on a full-time or 
a part-time basis. A school system having 
decided to make such special services a 
part of the educational experience avail- 
able for the children under its supervision 
will naturally wish to organize the ele- 
ments which go to make up the guidance 
program for the most effective func- 
tioning. 

The administrative machinery selected 
to achieve this result should not become 
“the tail that wags the dog.”” The primary 
unit in the guidance organization is the 
counselor at work teaching the pupil to 
make his own adjustments. The success 
of this unit of activity depends far more 
upon the counselor's wisdom than upon 
her place in the sun of administrative 
authority. Notwithstanding this fact, it 
is important that the lines of relationship, 
responsibility and authority regarding the 
counseling service be clearly drawn and 
defined. Cubberley has told us that the 
function of administration is to clear the 
way so that the real work of the schools 
may be done effectively. This principle 
applies with peculiar significance to the 


work of counseling, which cannot be effec- 
tively done in an atmosphere of confusion, 
uncertainty or tension. 

The organization of guidance must be 
done with full awareness that the wisdom 
of a counselor is conditioned largely by 
the effectiveness with which a stream of 
dependable facts flows ready at hand to 
assist him in conditioning the stream of 
human personalities as they flow through 
his office. The educational fact-finding 
agency of the school system must, there- 
fore, be inextricably interwoven with the 
guidance service. Making certain that 
all significant facts concerning children 
to be counseled reach the counselor in 
time to play a part in any adjustment 
which ought to be made is one important 
responsibility of such research service. 


II 

SACRAMENTO GUIDANCE SERVICE 
The organization for guidance service 
in Sacramento, California, a city of ap- 
proximately 100,000 population, embod 
ies features which can be recommended. 
Other plans of organization admittedly 
may be more appropriate in educational 
situations differing somewhat from the 
one to be described. It is acknowledged 
as an obvious truth that the organiza- 
tional form in a particular city is to a 
considerable extent an historical product, 
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partly rationalizing accidental and in- 
cidental developments, rather than a nice- 
ly planned machine deliberately con- 
structed and pushed down from above 
upon the human beings who are to make 
it go. 

The school system under consideration 
is composed of seventeen elementary 
schools, five junior high schools, one sen- 
ior high school, one continuation high 
school, one evening high school, one jun- 
ior college, four special schools for handi- 
capped children of various kinds, and 
numerous special adult classes. The 
significant transition points, as im any 
school system organized on the 6-3-3-2 
plan, are at the end of the 6th, 9th and 
12th grades. Age 16 is also significant 
since part-time schooling in the continua- 
tion high school becomes legally possible 
then. The legal school leaving age is 18. 
At these points the pupils, in addition 
to moving to a different school plant, must 
adjust themselves to new teachers, new 
counselors, new curricula, and new meth- 
ods of control. 

In the elementary schools the guidance 
work is done largely by the home-room 
teacher and principals. There is, how- 
ever, a specialist in diagnosing and cor- 
recting speech defects and related mental 
difficulties, and a testing specialist from 
the central personnel office for the dis- 
covery and selection of children for special 
schools or classes. The attendance super- 
visors are trained for and are performing 
the functions of visiting teachers. 

In each of the junior high schools there 
is the equivalent of two counselors giv- 
ing three-fifths of their time to counseling. 
In the senior high school there are ten 
counselors under the supervision of the 
vice-principal, each giving three-fifths of 
her time to counseling. In the continua- 
tion high school there is one coordinator 
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giving full time to the work of counseling 
In the junior college there are six counse 
lors working under the direction of a 


student personnel committee consisting of 


the President, Dean of Men who acts 
as chairman, and the Dean of Women. 
Each of the counselors devotes approxi- 
mately three-fifths of her time to the 
work of counseling. There is in addition 
a placement secretary. 

The Central Student Of- 
fice, having supervisory responsibility for 


Personnel 


the service, consists of the director, three 
attendance supervisors and one psycho 
logical testing specialist. Within each 
separate school the counselors are under 
the administrative control of the school 
principal. Only the central staff is under 
the administrative control of the Director 
of Student Personnel. 


Ill 
CENTRAL STUDENT PERSONNEL 
OFFICE 
The functions of the Central Student 
Personnel Office are set forth concisely 
in the Rules and Regulations of the Board 
of Education: 

1. To make a continuous study of the 
counseling needs through the en- 
tire department. 

To see that counseling in the 
junior high school, senior high 
school and junior college is har- 
monious, coordinated and consis- 
tent. 

To build up a system of continu 
ous counseling records. 

To study the needs for guidance 
literature for both counselors and 
pupils and make recommendations 
to the Superintendent concerning 
the same. 

To develop techniques for the 
assembling and interpretation of 
counseling information. 
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6. To develop a continuous train- 
ing program for counselors. 

7. To act in an advisory capacity on 
exceptional mental hygiene cases 
as referred by counselors and 
principals. 

9. To supervise the admission of 
non-resident students. 

8. To supervise the selection of chil- 
dren for the John Muir Opportu- 
nity School. 

10. To supervise the keeping and 
transfer of the continuous scholas- 
tic records of pupils as they trans- 
fer from school to school or 
graduate. 

11. To investigate and make recom- 
mendations concerning requests 
for exemption from the provision 
of the compulsory full-time at- 
tendance law. 

12. To supervise the issuance of work- 
ing permits. 

13. To work with the child labor law 
officials in matters of illegal em- 
ployment affecting school children. 

14. To centralize and coordinate un- 
der the supervision of a placement 
secretary all placement of students 
in gainful employment carried on 
in the school department. 

The director of student personnel in 
this city is also director of research and 
as a consequence has no difficulty in de- 
manding of that individual the collection 
and interpretation of information useful 
for guidance purposes. The director is 
under the immediate administrative con- 
trol of a deputy superintendent who co- 
ordinates his work with that of the as- 
sistant superintendents for elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The work of the department becomes 
effective through recommendations ar- 
rived at through the conference method, 
and through professional stimulation and 
growth resulting to the counselors through 
such conferences. Some conferences in- 


volve the counselors and principals of 
one segment of the system alone, others 
concerned with problems of articulation 
include the counselors and principals 
of two adjacent segments. The responsi- 
bility for planning the activities of such 
conferences is shared by the assistant su- 
perintendent for secondary schools and 
the director of student personnel. 

Administrative problems involved in 
the collection, organization and use of 
counseling information such as school 
marks, teachers’ judgments, personal in- 
formation blanks and test results and 
directing their flow to the counselors at 
the proper time are worked out in confer- 
ence among the principals, the assistant 
superintendents and the director of re- 
search and student personnel. 


IV 
COUNSELING PERSONNEL 


Counselors are selected from among 
the regular teaching staff on the basis 
of evident fitness for the work as judged 
by the school principal and the superin- 
tendent’s office. The transfusion of new 
blood into the counseling system when 
advisable may be effected through addi- 
tion to the teaching staff from outside 
of persons of seemingly special abilities 
for the work of counseling, who must 
notwithstanding such long-view selection, 
first serve a teaching apprenticeship to 
permit of further scrutiny. 

The director of student personnel maj 
assist in the problem of selecting counsel- 
ing personnel through working with the 
administration in formulating standards 
of selection for such individuals. Such 
standards as conceived at present include 
previous teaching success, evident interest 
in counseling, training in the wise use 
of the results of modern human measur- 
ing instruments, rich and varied life ex- 
periences, well adjusted personality, inher- 
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ent friendliness, and an unusual freedom 
from group prejudices. 

The foregoing is presented not as the 
one correct method of building guidance 
machinery which needs only to be kept 
oiled and in motion, but rather as an 
incentive to criticism and discussion. 

V 
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Guidance Staff and Organization: 


In Higher Institutions 


KARL W. ONTHANK 


I 
ORGANIZATION ONLY A TOOL 


RGANIZATION is only a tool with 
QO which to accomplish desired 


ends. Such a statement seems 
trite. But it is so easy to become infatu- 
ated with one’s own ideas of organization, 
to attach to some particular set of officials 
and routines, through familiar association, 
the values originally assigned to the ends 
themselves that it is appropriate to repeat 
that organization has no value except as 
it contributes to the accomplishment of 
the purposes for which it was created 
Organization, as against random methods, 
facilitates economy of effort and certainty 
of result. 

In a developing field such as that of 
guidance in educational institutions, func- 
tions are often not well-defined and tend 
to overlap those of older agencies. Here a 
reasonably well-defined organization aids 
materially toward the success of the pro- 
gram, not only by assigning to particular 
agencies the responsibility for the per- 
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formance of specific tasks but also by giv 
ing recognized status and security to the 
persons responsible for these functions. 

The organization of guidance programs 
at some educational levels is approaching 
certain well recognized forms. In the 
field of guidance in higher institutions 
organization is a tool not yet standardized 
This is doubtless because it is only re 
cently that guidance has been recognized 
as a separate and more or less specialized 
function, and because wide variations exist 
among higher institutions in character 
and organization pattern. 


II 
GUIDANCE OBJECTIVES 

Among the more common present ob- 
jectives of existing guidance organizations 
may be noted (1) academic guidance 
through the maze of curricular require- 
ments and possible choices. This is com- 
monly exercised by faculty advisers. (2) 
Personal guidance, care and supervision; 
(a) social, moral, and disciplinary; and 
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(b) as to physical (and sometimes men- 
tal) health. This is commonly exercised 
by deans of men and of women, depatt- 
ments of health, physical education, and 
hygiene, and the like. (3) Records, aca- 
demic and personnel, are kept by the 
registrar, the deans, and sometimes also 
by a personnel office. (4) Measurement, 
to assist with admissions (to private in- 
stitutions) and academic guidance. (5) 
Remedial and “‘personality’’ guidance, a 
field which is developing rapidly. (6) 
Financial, employment and placement 
aids. The latter usually mainly toward 
well-defined professional fields; here and 
there a beginning of vocational counsel- 
ing. (7) Research. A few institutions 
and some cooperative agencies are mak- 
ing notable contributions in this field. 

Relatively small aid is given in most 
institutions to non-academic matters not 
bearing on academic success. Indeed the 
extension of guidance activities is in no 
small part the result of an increasing 
understanding that social, health, eco- 
nomic and personal complications inter- 
fere as frequently with academic success, 
and with success after graduation, as lack 
of sheer intellectual ability. 


Ill 
NEW FUNCTIONS AND NEW FORMS 


Present plans of guidance organization 
have developed largely around local sit- 
uations and personalities and express 
varying ideas. New functions are often 
superimposed upon and overlap older 
functions, frequently with the result that 
old and new activities are uncoordinated, 
and complex and sometimes indefinite 
and even inharmonious interrelationships 
are found. 

This slow development of new func- 
tions and organization-forms out of old 
is, of course, natural enough. It is only in 


a newly formed college or in one in which 
a considerable revolution has taken place 
that sudden and radical innovations are 
likely to be made, or if they are made, 
to remain long. The wise administrator 
makes haste slowly. Human nature and 
college faculties are conservative and in- 
novations are likely to be viewed with 
distrust, particularly when they are intro- 
duced in a fashion which suggests in any 
way the infringement of existing and 
therefore vested rights, privileges and 
practices. Accordingly new guidance 
agencies are commonly developed under 
the egis of recognized existing establish- 
ments. New officers are given titles suf- 
ficiently ambiguous to avoid exciting hos- 
tility and are warned that for the time 
being diplomacy is an important aspect of 
their work. 

Guidance programs generally are con 
structed around whatever local offices and 
individuals have been interested enough 
to undertake to work in the field. It is 
not surprising that they differ widely in 
form and method. It is indeed desirable 
that guidance organizations grow into 
and fit specific situations. No predeter- 
mined and superimposed organization 
pattern would be likely to fit situations 
differing as widely as do most American 
colleges and universities. This does not 
mean, however, that as knowledge of 
principles and techniques in this field is 
disseminated and accepted that more or 
less standardized procedures and forms 
of organization appropriate to at least 
the more common situations may not be 
developed. 

IV 


TYPICAL GUIDANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Several college and university guidance 
organizations, sketches of which are given 
below, illustrate both the range of activi- 
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ties included and the variety of organiza- 
tion found. There is a considerable litera- 
ture on guidance and guidance organiza- 
tion in colleges and universities from 
which more detailed information can be 
obtained. This needs to be perused, how- 
ever, with some caution. Enthusiastic de- 
scriptions of guidance programs often 
represent aspirations rather than accom- 
plished fact. On the other hand, unpub- 
licised but first rate work is sometimes 
being done at least in limited fields. And 
the changes which are constantly occurring 
make it certain that few reports, no mat- 
ter how accurate when written, will long 
be true pictures of present facts. 
Northwestern University. “Student Per- 
onnel Work’ by Esther Lloyd-Jones, is a 
omplete description of the Northwestern 
University personnel bureau and its func- 
tions. This is one of the earliest and 
best known developments of a central 
guidance agency coordinated with the 
activities of academic advisers, personnel 
deans, dormitory directors, and other per- 
sons and agencies. This bureau offers 
individual student counseling in coopera- 
tion with other agencies but has no 
authoritative relationship with them. 
University of Chicago. Gray's ‘Pro- 
vision for the Individual in Higher Educa- 
tion” contains articles describing the Chi- 
cago plant. In the recent reorganization 
a university dean of students was placed 
at the head of all student relations and 
activities outside the classroom. He is 
responsible directly to the president. Un- 
der his direction deans of students operate 
in the college and in each of the upper- 
division major fields. Advisers in the col- 
lege and departmental counselors are in 
touch with individual students. The uni- 
versity dean of students also has charge 
of the offices administering admissions 
and records, health service, vocational 
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guidance and placement, dormitories, stu- 
dent organizations and activities. The 
Chicago organization represents the more 
centralized form toward which there ap- 
pears to be a rather definite trend. 

Stanford University. Here the develop- 
ment has largely been an expansion of 
the registrar's office. To the usual func- 
tions of this office have been added stu- 
dent employment and placement, scholar 
ship counseling with telated measurement 
programs, vocational testing and counsel 
ing, and the essential research and co- 
ordinating functions. Appropriate staff 
officers have been added to perform these 
functions. The offices of dean of men, 
dean of women, and student health co- 
operate closely. Educational counseling 
is tied up with faculty advising and a 
faculty committee on vocational guidance 
supports the registrar's activities in this 
field. The Stanford plan has the advan- 
tage over others of making immediately 
accessible to counselors practically all 
pertinent records. 

University of Southern 
Here, as at the University of Minnesota 
and elsewhere, a considerable guidance 
development has quietly taken place un 
der relatively detached agencies. These 
are coordinated at U. S. C. by the vice- 
president in charge of educational pro- 
gram, under whose direction the bulk of 
the development has taken place. Deans 
of men and women and academic ad- 
visers, scholarship counseling, orientation 
courses, and a university junior college of- 
fering general education, are present with 
no visible specialized guidance organiza- 
tion. They appear to be functioning in 
a harmonious fashion none the less. 

University of Oregon. Here a dean 
of personnel administration has charge 
of general and group counseling as car- 
ried on in the offices of deans of men and 
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of women, looks out for an orientation 
program and lectures and conferences 
touching guidance and some aspects of 
remedial counseling. Student employment 
and vocational guidance are adminis- 
tered in this personnel division, placement 
agencies and professional schools co- 
operating with it. Student living groups 
are supervised. More or less adequately 
associated with this department are the 
teaching staff with its academic advising, 
committees on scholarship, academic re- 
quirements, and the like, and certain 
testing and counseling and research done 
by such departments as those of psychol- 
ogy and English. A personnel council 
aids in policy-making and coordinating, 
particularly between teaching and special- 
ized departments. Associated significantly 
with this program is also the registrar's 
office in which the usual functions are 
performed and in addition a considerable 
amount of testing and research dealing 
with tests, scholarship attainment, and the 
like. Effort is made to develop and utilize 
as many as possible of the agencies and 
environmental forces capable of being put 
to work for individual guidance and de- 
velopment. 

University of Denver. This is more the 
type of the liberal arts college than are 
the other institutions discussed. The 
counseling organization here, according to 
the plan which is in process of develop- 
ment, places deans of men and of women, 
registrar, employment secretary, director 
of religious activities, committee on voca- 
tional information, medical and psychia- 
tric services, all under the dean of the 
college. On a par with these, likewise 
under the dean, is the chief of the advisers 
who has charge of junior college advising 
except for such special counseling as is 
provided by the agencies noted above. 

It will be noted that in the main guid- 
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ance programs are not incorporated into 
a single administrative unit. The Univer 
sity of Chicago plan seems to be the 
nearest to being so organized. In the 
main they are made up of more or less 
independent functions attached to various 
existing administrative agencies, generally 
with some provision for coordination 
This coordination, however, is often with 
out authoritative leadership and conse- 
quently dependent upon personal interest 
and willingness to cooperate on the part 
of the various individuals working in the 
field. 
V 
PLAN FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM 

The objective toward which this plan 
(shown graphically in the chart on page 
96) is directed, stated in broad terms, 
is the development of the whole person 
ality in a situation the dominant tone of 
which is intellectual. The scheme is based 
on the theory that guidance has a stake 
in the curriculum but that, as a working 
plan, it is concerned chiefly with extra 
classroom agencies. It aims to help the 
individual toward the development of 
those social and emotional as well as intel 
lectual resources without which the know!- 
edge and techniques imparted in the class 
room are relatively ineffective. It seeks 
to abolish the common spectacle of a 
person intellectually and technically highly 
developed but relatively a failure in life 
because other personality factors are inade- 
quate. This is not the whole program, of 
course, but it serves to illustrate the con- 
trolling aim. Measurement, educational 
and vocational guidance, counseling as to 
health and mental hygiene, participation 
in activities, recreation and social life, all 
are pointed toward this goal. Unless every 
agency which can be made to contribute 
toward this objective is utilized the pro 
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gram is to that extent incomplete and 
inefficient. 

This organization is proposed without 
any notion that it is immediately prac- 
ticable in most colleges. Reorganization 
touching so many functions—and func- 
tionaries—as this proposes to do must 
necessarily proceed slowly. It is offered 
as a plan for developing and utilizing 
to the maximum the resources of higher 
institutions for the larger guidance pro- 
gram. It is intended to deal with the gen- 
eral principles and major relationships. 
It is not offered as complete or final in 
any detailed sense. 

Guidance is made coordinate with 
teaching, research, and other major 
institutional functions. This the author 
conceives to be sound educational theory. 
Furthermore this recognition is necessary 
if it is to have the consideration and sup- 
port it requires in competition with other 
functions. 

The central authority is to be respon- 
sible for the administration of the essen- 
tial specialized guidance services, each of 
which is placed immediately under the 
direction of an expert in the field. The 
amount of service required of each, 
whether part time, full time, or a staff, 
will depend upon variable factors which 
it is ummecessary to discuss here. The 
services thus provided for are: (1) Gen- 
eral, personal and group counseling, done 
for the most part through offices now 
administered by deans of men and of 
women. (2) Admissions, personnel rec- 
ords, tests and measurements, and re- 
search. (3) A general orientation pro- 
gram including freshman week and re- 
lated provisions. (4) Employment, place- 
ment, and vocational counseling. (5) 
Remedial counseling except that done un- 
der the immediate auspices of teaching 


departments. (6) Guidance lectures, con- 
ferences, and miscellaneous activities. 

Other institutional agencies having 
significant guidance and welfare func- 
tions which for one reason or another are 
mainly under the management of other 
authorities are to be supervised by the 
central personnel establishment. It is as- 
sumed (and it would certainly be neces. 
sary) that the head of the guidance work 
has such recognized support from the 
institutional head that his supervision will 
receive effective attention. His success, 
here as well as elsewhere, will depend 
fully as much upon his ability to develop 
individual interest and willingness to co- 
operate as upon sheer authority. Recog- 
nized authority is, however, a great help 
in getting attention, as well as in deal. 
ing promptly with other situations which 
interfere with effective group work. The 
agencies which it proposes to supervise 
as close allies with the central guidance 
establishment, are: (1) the academic ad- 
visers, especially those dealing with low- 
er division students; (2) the student hous- 
ing and living groups; (3) special coun 
seling agencies; (4) related conferences, 
lectures, and the like. 

In some institutions there is a trend 
toward placing student health (medical) 
service in one or the other of the above 
groups. In others, particularly the de- 
nominational colleges, the religious agen- 
cies are administered by a central guid- 
ance authority. The author would not 
seriously object to either but is of the 
opinion that the major purpose of these 
agencies is somewhat apart from the guid- 
ance function and that their administra- 
tion is a rather specialized task. They 
should certainly be closely coordinated 
with guidance, but are perhaps better 
separately administered. 
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VI 
THE COORDINATED AGENCIES 


There is of course no sharp line be- 
tween administration and coordination 
among the variety of agencies and ac- 
tivities represented on the chart, except 
that those requiring a budget have their 
status established by the source of funds. 
In general all agencies having to do with 
gathering and recording data regarding 
students and with counseling, or which 
are of major service in making guidance 
effective, and which are not otherwise 
provided for in a thoroughly satisfactory 
fashion, are grouped together within the 
guidance organization. Agencies and ac- 
tivities mot concerned in a major way 
with guidance, which are or may be of 
service to this function are, as is shown 
by the chart, coordinated in the larger 
guidance program. The coordinated 
agencies named are: 

Curriculum. Guidance agencies usually 
have the most intimate knowledge of stu- 
dent needs and should certainly have a 
voice in determining curriculum offerings 
and requirements. They are also con- 
cerned with the development of certain 
types of courses calculated to orient the 
student in society and in college, and to 
assist with personal adjustments and de- 
velopment. 

Teaching faculty. The profound influ- 
ence of inspiring teachers, the functions 
of various faculty committees, the edu- 
cational and other guidance offered by 
faculty advisers, all necessitate intimate 
relationship with the teaching faculty both 
individually and collectively. 

The administrative staff. Determines 
policy and makes regulations and appoint- 
ments, needs the close cooperation of the 
guidance staff if these functions are to be 
harmonious with guidance principles and 
activities. 
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The health agencies. Medical, psychia 
tric, hygiene, and inspectional, need to be 
coordinated intimately with guidance. 

Religious and social welfare agencie 
Including local churches and the re 
ligious foundations operating among stu- 
dents, the Christian associations, and the 
like, have an extremely important rela 
tionship to guidance. They give much in- 
dividual counseling, and aid students in 
developing the sound working philosophy 
of life necessary not only for satisfactory 
living but also as a basis for motivating 
successful college work. Their activities 
should be closely tied in with the gen 
eral guidance program. 

The library. Particularly the facilities 
for free reading and the special collections 
to which students are directed for non 
required reading. 

Lectures. Also conferences, special in 
terest groups, exhibitions, and, in con 
nection with all of these, the utilization 
of visiting personalities for stimulus and 
inspiration to students. 

The community. The local authorities 
and community leaders, press, pulpit, busi 
ness establishments, and the like, all of 
which exercise in social, business, and 
other relationships an influence on stu 
dent life and conduct. 

Parents and alumni. Often both at 
once have a large interest and influence 
in the campus situation which may be 
utilized to great advantage in the guid- 
ance program. 

Remedial and special counseling agen- 
cies. Carried on in academic departments 
or by teachers or others principally en- 
gaged in other work, e. g., speech and 
reading clinics, the advising of foreign 
students and blind students. 

Student organizations and activities. 
We do not yet know of just how much 
value these may be. Personal powers are, 
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however, unquestionably developed by 
active exercise and experience. These ac- 
tivities, particularly when carried on un- 
der wise leadership and supervision, can 
be so organized as to provide a wide 
range of experience situations of large 
value to many students in the development 
of social powers, capacity to cooperate, 
and the like, and also toward discovering 
and developing vocational and leisure 
time interests and talents. 

Living organizations. It is in these 
situations that most maladjustments first 
become noticeable. These groups, es- 
pecially the fraternities and sororities, con- 
tain a powerful social force which too 
often has been either antagonized or al- 
lowed to dissipate itself in random activi- 
ties. The present trend, both among col- 
lege authorities and national fraternity 
leaders, is toward utilizing these group- 
ings in an effective way toward accom- 
plishing the central purposes of the educa- 
tional institutions themselves. 

Free expressional agencies. Recreation 
and games, art, music, drama, hobby 
groups, all provide opportunity for the 
development of a variety of satisfactory 
expressional interests, both vocational and 
leisure-time. 

Discussional agencies. These have im- 
portant guidance values, notably that of 
contributing to the societal orientation of 
the individual and the development of a 
sense of social responsibility. 

In summary, it is proposed that the 
guidance organization (1) administer the 
specialized technical and counseling serv- 
ices, and supervise closely related institu- 
tional agencies contributing largely to 
guidance and personal development, and 
(2) coordinate and incorporate into the 
larger guidance program all available 
agencies and environmental influences 
which can be enlisted in a united effort 


toward a common goal—the guidance and 
development of individual students t 
ward a maximum of social usefulness and 
personal satisfactions. 
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Maverick, L. A., Vocational Guidance 
f College Students. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1926. Reports 
of three surveys of guidance activities, 
and a suggested plan for the guidance of 
students in a college of liberal arts. 


Panel and General Discussion on the 
Organization of Guidance 


Panel: Walter E. Clark, Worth McClure, 
Charles S. Morris, Nicholas Ricciardi. 


By unanimous vote a portion of the time 
for discussion was devoted to listening in 
on President Roosevelt’s address to Con- 
gress. This will account for the limited dis- 
cussion of the three topics presented. 

Replying to a question regarding the 
proper relation between the director of 
guidance and the school principals, Dr. 
Bursch stated that the director’s function 
was to help counselors to improve their 
service. All administrative aspects of the 
program were left to the principals. The 
director conducts group meetings of coun- 
selors to discuss methods, techniques and 
principles, but his relationship is advisory 
only. With reference to the placement 
service for which his department is re- 
sponsible, Dr. Bursch stated that since the 
only placements that were being made were 
of junior college students, the active end 


of the service was being conducted from 
the junior college. All appointments, how 
ever, cleared through the central office 

Asked whether the personnel office should 
be a part of the registrar's office or a sepa 
rate office, Professor Onthank said personnel 
work in a university was important enough 
to be a separate office, responsible directly 
to the President. However, he stated that 
there should be the closest possible tie-up 
between the personnel office and the ofhces 
of registrar, dean of men, and dean of 
women. 

Dr. Proctor presented the problem of 
training guidance functionaries and, ques 
tioned as to whether every teacher should 
be required to have training in guidance 
and guidance techniques, Dr. Proctor replied 
that every teacher training institution should 
offer such courses. Also that every city 
school system having a considerable guidance 
program should offer its counselors oppor- 
tunities to secure training in service along 
these lines. Question was raised as to the 
advisability of requiring all guidance func- 
tionaries to have a proper credential as a 
guarantee of fitness. The consensus of 
opinion was that only full-time counselors 
and directors of guidance should be required 
to hold special credentials. The day when 
all guidance workers could be required to 
present such credentials was felt to be some 
distance in the future 


Training for Guidance Workers 


On Secondary and College Levels 


WILLIAM M. PRocTOR 


HERE are at least two assumptions 

upon which this discussion is 

based: (a) guidance is a service 
not identical with but a complement of 
the instructional service and the training 
service; (b) if it is a service worth ren- 
dering it is entitled to have school time 
allotted to it and a trained personnel de- 
voting time to its performance. 
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] 
GUIDANCE FUNCTIONARIES 
The high school principal. One of the 
most important functionaries in the per- 
formance of guidance services is the high 
school principal. We have always known 
that the high school principal spends a 
considerable portion of his time counsel- 
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ing students, but Reavis,* in Monograph 
14 of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education Series, informs us that in 66 
per cent of all high schools having fewer 
than two hundred students, the principal 
is the chief guidance functionary, 7. e., 
that he performs most of the services of 
a guidance nature for all of the students 
in his school. For the schools of over one 
thousand students, the principal partici- 
pates in rendering guidance service in 30 
per cent of the schools and delegates the 
duties to others in 70 per cent of the in- 
stitutions of that size studied. 

Deans of boys and girls. Reavis quotes 
from Koos and Kefauver* to the effect 
that the chief functions performed by 
these officials are administrative, 7.e., hav- 
ing to do with discipline, oversight of 
social program, supervision of extra-cur- 
riculum, and control over attendance. The 
guidance services rendered have to do 
with checking on quality of school work, 
distribution to courses, vocational guid- 
ance, placement and follow-up. In the 
small high schools deans of boys and girls 
give a larger proportion of time to guid- 
ance services than they do in large high 
schools, but in both types of schools their 
administrative duties outweigh their 
guidance duties. 

Home-room advisers. Koos and Ke- 
fauver® found that in 87 per cent of the 
schools of over 1000 students the home- 
room is utilized as a part of the guidance 
set-up, while in schools of under 200 the 
home-room is utilized in only about 20 
per cent of the institutions studied. In the 
smaller schools most of the guidance ser- 


1 Reavis, W. C. Programs of Guidance. Bulle- 
tin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 14. U. S. 
Survey of Secondary Education, p. 7. 

?Koos, L. V., and Kefauver, Grayson, N. 
Guidance in Secondary Schools, p. 534, Macmillan, 
1932. 

8 Ibid., p. 546. 


vice, as above indicated, is performed by 
the principals and the deans of boys and 
girls. The home-room teachers contribute 
most to those aspects of guidance having 
to do with checking on quality of school 
work, curriculum guidance, 7.e., distribu 
tion to subjects and courses, and have 
least to do with the vocational guidance 
aspects of such service. 

Class-room teachers, other than hom: 
room teachers. Class-room teachers, other 
than home-room teachers or advisers, per 
form guidance services where there is no 
specialized guidance service and no time 
allowed from class assignments to per 
form the service. As in the case of home 
room teachers the services performed are 
mainly in connection with quality of 
school work, and curriculum guidance, 
and seldom relates to vocational guidance 
In one-room rural schools where there arc 
no principals and no special supervisors 
from the county superintendent's office 
to render a specialized type of service, 
practically all of the guidance service 
rendered is performed by the class-room 
teacher.* Since nearly four million chil- 
dren are served in one- and two-room 
schools it can be seen that there is a heavy 
burden of responsibility laid upon a very 
large segment of our teaching personnel 
for knowing something about the tech- 
niques of guidance. 

Trained counselors and directors of 
guidance. Teacher-counselors are persons 
having training in the techniques of guid- 
ance who are giving part of their time to 
guidance services and part of it to class- 
room instruction. Such guidance workers 
are found to have more to do with over- 
sight of social activities, quality of work. 
programing, or curriculum guidance, and 
to some extent with discipline. Their 


* Proctor, W. M. Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925, pp. 316 
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duties are not so much concerned with 
vocational guidance, placement and fol- 
low-up services. 

The full-time or nearly full-time coun- 
selors are found to have more duties in 
the realms of curriculum guidance and 
vocational guidance than is the case with 
the teacher-counselors who give only one 
or two periods per day to guidance duties. 

The supervisor or director of guidance 
in a large school or city school system is 
more concerned with basic research work, 
with training counselors in service, and 
with coordinating the guidance services 
in his school or school system than with 
individual counseling of students. 

Personnel and guidance workers in 
colleges and universities. There is almost 
as much difference between colleges and 
universities as there is between schools 
and school systems in the matter of the 
persons who are responsible for rendering 
the guidance services that are desirable. 
In some institutions the president and 
deans of men and women perform all 
such services. In other institutions the 
students of the institution are apportioned 
among the members of the faculty in the 
ratio of from ten to twenty-five per in- 
structor. These advisers, as they are fre- 
quently called, are supposed to give all 
of the guidance that students may need. 
Seldom, however, is the teaching load 
reduced on account of this imposed obli- 
gation. Just as seldom also does it happen 
that more than routine advice, and that 
largely in connection with annual or 
semi-annual registration, is given. Other 
institutions have full-time directors of 
student personnel with part-time or full- 
time assistants to perform the guidance 
services that should be available to all 
students. There is a great deal of con- 
fusion as to the types of service that 
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should be made available and also in re- 
gard to the persons who should perform 
these services. There is evident, however, 
a growing interest in the problem and 
many institutions are experimenting with 
different methods of meeting the situa- 
tion. Out of these experiments will no 
doubt come answers to many of the vex- 
ing questions that at present remain un 


answered. 
II 
THE TRAINING OF GUIDANCE 
WORKERS 


From what has been said regarding the 
different functionaries who engage in 
guidance service it should be evident that 
if people are to be called on to carry out 
the functions of guidance workers they 
should receive training for their work 
While all teachers no doubt perform cer 
tain guidance functions, there are certain 
guidance services which can be effectively 
rendered only by persons trained along 
those lines of specialization. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of diagnosis 
involving knowledge and interpretation 
of tests, interest inventories, and person- 
ality scales—and also in the field of voca 
tional guidance — involving specialized 
knowledge of occupations, occupational 
trends, and the individual interests and 
abilities involved in the successful 
achievement of a given life-career aim 
There is reason for the demand that all 
teachers should have a certain amount of 
training in the techniques and skills of 
guidance, but there is much more reason 
for the demand that those who render 
specialized services should have training 
proportioned to the responsibilities in- 
volved. 

The possibility of professional status 
for guidance workers. Is there warrant 
for the belief that guidance has developed 
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to the point that those who engage in its 
activities may hope to achieve profes- 
sional status on a par with the medical, 
legal, teaching and engineering profes- 
sions? The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the organization of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association was cele- 
brated at Minneapolis in February, 1933. 
This means that guidance workers effected 
a national organization in 1908. Medicine 
was organized on a national scale in 
1846; Pharmacy, in 1852; Teaching, in 
1857; Engineering, in 1869; and Law not 
until 1879. It was many years after na- 
tional organization was effected before the 
now recognized professions attained the 
dignity of training in specialized schools, 
set up strict regulations for admission of 
candidates to practice, and developed 
codes of ethics for the guidance of prac- 
titioners. It is not, therefore, unreason- 
able to believe that guidance, which has 
been feeling its way toward a well defined 
field of specialized service, will soon be- 
gin to develop standards of excellence, 
based upon carefully prescribed training 
and of a character to warrant the claim 
of a place among the recognized profes- 
sions. 

Through what agencies may training 
be provided? Preliminary courses, giving 
a basic understanding of the guidance 
movement and a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary skills and techniques of counsel- 
ing should be offered in every teachers’ 
college. One hesitates to say that such 
courses should be required of every 
teacher, but certainly every teacher should 
have the opportunity to elect such courses 
as a part of her teacher-training program. 
This is particularly true of junior and 
senior high school teachers. 

Advanced courses in counseling sup- 
plemented with courses in psychology, 
tests and measurements, personality 


rating, occupational trends, labor prob 
lems, economics and sociology, should be 
required of those who receive certification 
to do full-time and part-time counseling 

Directors and supervisors of guidance 
and college personnel workers and dire 
tors, should have the equivalent of the 
degree of doctor of philosophy or of 
education, with specialization in the field 
of guidance and personnel, and with su 
porting training in social science, psycho! 
ogy, and the biological sciences. Training 
for the full-time workers in the field of 
guidance and personnel should be pro 
vided in our universities either in the 
schools of education or in the schools of 
social science and psychology. 

There is of course room for both the 
specialist and the general practitioner, and 
in the ordinary course of practical affairs 
the general practitioners far outnumber 
the specialists. A definite part, however, 
of the general guidance practitioner's 
training should be to know his limita 
tions. He should know when to call in 
the specialist to help him solve the more 
critical problems of adjustment with 
which he has to deal. He should have 
training in the conference method of at 
tacking difficult problem cases, and 
should be encouraged to continue to build 
up his background of specialized training 
To this end, guidance supervisors in city 
systems, and university extension divi- 
sions, will be encouraged to offer exten- 
sion courses in order that guidance work 
ers may be trained on the job. 

Professional status has not yet been 
achieved for guidance workers, but the 
history of other professions leads us to 
believe that such status is not only possi- 
ble, but is in fact in process of becoming 
The assembling of such a group of guid: 
ance and personnel workers as have been 
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brought together in this conference is ade- 
quate proof of the quality of talent now 
at the command of the guidance move- 
ment. One of the outcomes of the con- 
ference may well be the initiation of a 


Il 


movement for the setting up of standards 
of professional competence which will re 

quire adequate training, off ial certifica 
tion, and recognized criteria for the 


evaluation of the services rendered 
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I 


VALUE OF ATTEMPTS OF 
EVALUATION 


O define more accurately problems 

j dealt with in guidance. Attempts 

at evaluation of guidance involve 
measurement of characteristics of students 
to determine the extent to which the ob- 
jectives of guidance have been realized. 
Such measurement of characteristics serves 
to define the problems that have not been 
handled successfully. By defining prob- 
lems that still exist, the task to be handled 
by the guidance service is made more defi- 
nite. Statements of objectives of guid- 
ance are usually general in nature rather 
than specific and definite. Attempts at 
measurement of outcomes of the guid- 
ance service forces one to become specific. 
This definition of the problems is of large 
value in giving direction to the develop- 
ment of guidance services. 

To determine extent to which the guid- 
ance program is adequate. Existing guid- 
ance programs have been introduced be- 
cause of the recognition of certain unsatis- 
factory conditions. Its supporters some- 
times assumed that because certain guid- 
ance activities are being carried on, all is 
well. Guidance workers find themselves 
on the defensive, and as a result some- 
times make extensive claims for the pro- 
gram they direct and make the impression 
that they believe the activities carried on 
are solving the problems originally recog- 
nized. Attempts at evaluation are likely 
to drive home the point that only a be- 


ginning has been made in most situa 
tions towards serving the guidance needs 
of students. Demonstration of the fact 
that the existing program is not adequate 
should support the demand for a more 
adequate service. Definition of the prob 
lem and indication that many of the prob 
lems still exist in spite of such services as 
have been provided will more likely lead 
to extensions of service than uncritically 
favorable propaganda defending the par 
ticular program in operation. 

To compare relative effectiveness of va- 
rious programs and procedures. Persons 
responsible for developing a guidance pro 
gram must make decisions as to what 
organization and what procedures will be 
most effective in taking care of the needs 
of students. Workers in various com 
munities have made different decisions 
As one examines the program of guid- 
ance in different cities, he is impressed 
with the extent to which different types 
of arrangements and procedures hav 
been adopted. It may be that the most 
serviceable have been chosen for each sit 
uation. On the other hand, a more ef 
fective program might have been de 
veloped if information were available on 
the effects of different procedures. Com 
parisons of different programs and pro- 
cedures should be made on the basis of 
measures of their respective effectiveness 
rather than on the basis of the judgment 
of an individual whose thinking is shaped 
by his own limited experience, and his 
own enthusiasms. While it is probable 
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EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


that we shall not arrive at the place where 
full evaluation of the different elements 
in the guidance service will be available, 
it is important that as much tangible evi- 
dence as possible be considered. 

To promote a scientific, critical attitude 
coward the guidance problem. Persons who 
have not investigated the outcomes of dif- 
ferent educational procedures sometimes 
fall into the error of thinking that the pro- 
gram which they are carrying on is fully 
successful in achieving the desired objec- 
tives. This assumption not only causes 
them to ignore the fact that many of the 
problems continue to exist even after the 
service is provided, but failure to be critical 
of what they are doing causes them not to 
be active in seeking improved methods. 
Investigation of outcomes of guidance are 
likely to cause individuals to be more 
conservative in their claims concerning 
achievements of particular procedures. 
This fact will not reduce the importance 
attached to the problems with which we 
are concerned. It will, however, help to 
define the task of developing a more ade- 
quate service. The guidance service is a 
relatively new addition to the educational 
program, and careful workers in the field 
should not be complacent in assuming 
that most of the problems have been 
solved. Instead they will be actively seek- 
ing to determine the possibilities and limi- 
tations of the program that they are car- 
rying on and to put forth every effort to 
conceive, try out, and to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of new approaches to these 
problems. 

II 


TYPES OF EVALUATIVE STUDIES 


A variety of methods might be used in 
evaluating guidance. Many approaches 
might be made in securing information 
which would contribute toward the evalua- 
tion of guidance services. Some of them 
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are more valid than others, but each will 
make some contributions. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the limitations of the 
method be recognized. Certain of the 
more general types will be described brief- 
ly, and illustrative studies will be reported 
if they are available. 

Analysis and description of practice and 
relation to objectives of guidance. Analysis 
and description of practices with indica- 
tion of the contributions they are intended 
to make toward the attainment of ob 
jectives might be considered a rough form 
of evaluation of programs of guidance 
Such a process would indicate whether or 
not certain important objectives have been 
overlooked. It would also show whether 
the different procedures have relationship 
to some objective. While this type of 
study cannot be accepted as a careful 
scientific form of evaluation, it has some 
contribution to make. It is the type of 
study which appears most frequently in 
the professional literature dealing with 
guidance. One of the first publications 
of a list of items or objectives for use in 
evaluation was prepared by Walter R 
Hepner’ and published in the Report of 
the Survey of Vocational Conditions in the 
City of Fresno. Mr. Hepner did not ap 
ply these criteria but listed them as ob 
jectives that might be used for evaluative 
purposes. 

Relation of practice in the school with 
“standard” program. A number of at- 
tempts have been made to evaluate the 
guidance program of a school by relating 
it to a “standard” program, subjectively 
determined. The first such attempt was 
made by George E. Myers,’ in 1926, 


1 Kefauver, Grayson N. (Director). .A Study of 
Vocational Conditions in the City of Fresno. Uni- 
versity of California, 1926, pp. 172-173 

2 Myers, G. E. Some Tentative Standards for 
Judging a Comprehensive Guidance Plan. Printed 
by Department of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, 1926. 
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when he published “Some Tentative 
Standards for Judging a Comprehensive 
Guidance Plan.’’ He listed certain activ- 
ities which he considered a desirable pro- 
gram should have, assigned numerical 
values to each of the activities, making it 
possible to calculate a rating for the guid- 
ance system. This procedure was applied 
also by William M. Proctor* in the score 
card for evaluating guidance activities in 
high school. This score card is so arranged 
as to make it possible to rate the extent to 
which a guidance program was in agree- 
ment with the program incorporated in 
the score card. A school in full agreement 
with the program of the score card would 
be given a rating of 1000 points. 

A somewhat similar type of evaluation 
is used in the study of A. H. Edgerton.‘ 
He listed certain activities he believed to 
be essential to a complete program of 
vocational guidance. He checked his 
judgment with a group of 88 experts in 
the guidance field. The application of this 
evaluation list consisted of a determina- 
tion of the proportion of students who 
had been served by the different activi- 
ties. Hinderman® prepared a list of 
“standards” for evaluation and secured 
judgments as to the importance of each 
for evaluating guidance service. He does 
not report application of these criteria to 
actual school situations. 

The score card idea has been applied 
to certain specific features of the guidance 
service. Mary C. Schauffler* suggests a 


3 Proctor, William M. “Evaluating Guidance 
Activities in High School,” Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 1930, Vol. IX, pp. 58-66. 

4 Edgerton, A. H. “Evaluating the Effectiveness 
of Guidance Practices,” Nation's Schools, 1929, 
Vol. Ill, No. 6, pp. 38-42. 

5 Hinderman, R. A. “Evaluating and Improving 
Guidance Services.”’ Nation’s Schools, 1930, Vol. 
V, pp. 47-52 

® Schauffler, Mary C. “Standards for Evaluating 
Occupational Studies.” Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, 1926; Vol. IV, pp. 340-344. 


certain criteria for evaluating occupational 
studies and May Rogers Lane* made ap 
plications of certain ‘‘standards’’ to occu 
pational studies. 

Woellner and Lyman,* published in 
1930, prepared a score card for use in 
evaluating books dealing with occupa- 
tional information. All investigations 
utilizing “‘standards’’ or score cards as 
sume it is known what the program 
should be, and it assumes that a program 
which deviates from the ‘“‘standard’’ is 
less satisfactory than the “‘standard”’ pro 
gram incorporated in the score card. Both 
of these assumptions are open to question 
To be completely accurate score card eval 
uations mean indication of extent of 
agreement with program incorporated in 
the score card rather than the evaluation 
of effectiveness of the guidance service 

Comparison of characteristics of stu 
dents before and after experience in guid 
ance. Several attempts have been made 
to compare the characteristics of students 
before and after they had made contact 
with some guidance procedure. In 1925 
Kefauver® compared the percentage of 
students with vocational plans before and 
after a year’s study of occupational infor- 
mation, and found fourteen per cent 
fewer students with choices at the end of 
the course than at the beginning. Hedge 
and Hutson’® compared plans of students 
before and after a year’s course dealing 
with occupations, supplemented by indi 
vidual counseling. An attempt was made 
to see whether or not the choices at the 


7 Lane, May Rogers. “Reviews of Occupational 
Studies” ; in Occupational Studies. Scranton: Inter 
national Textbook Company, 1927, pp. 191-199 

8 Woellner, R., and Lyman, R. L. “Evaluating 
Books on Vocational Guidance, School Revieu 
1930, Vol. XX XVIII, pp. 191-199. 

® Koos, L. V., and Kefauver, G. N. Guidance 
in Secondary Schools, Macmillan Co., 1932. 

10 Hedge, J. W., and Hutson, Percival W. “A 
Technique for Evaluating Guidance Activities,’ 
School Review, 1931, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 508-19. 
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end of the course were more nearly in 
accord with the abilities of the students 
than at the outset. Mildred E. Lincoln” 
measured the occupational information at 
the beginning and at the close of a period 
of study of occupations to see the extent 
to which they gained in understanding of 
occupational conditions. 

There is much promise in this type of 
investigation for the evaluation of treat- 
ment of maladjusted individuals. Com- 
parison of characteristics of students 
before and after treatment might be in- 
terpreted as being influenced in part at 
least by the guidance service. It is true 
that cases that are cured might have been 
cleared up without the treatment, and 
cases that are not cured might have be- 
come much worse without treatment. 
Careful investigation would require a con- 
trolled group for types of cases which 
permit of comparison with a control 
group. 

Measurement of characteristics of stu- 
dents after having had the advantage of 
the guidance service. Some investigators 
have summarized data concerning their 
students following the experience with 
the guidance service. The first of such 
studies was published by Ruth Clark, in 
1923,” reporting on those who had been 
advised in connection with the vocational 
service for juniors in New York City. One 
and one-half years later information was 
secured on the extent to which the coun- 
selor’s advice was followed, and the in- 
vestigator made a judgment as to whether 
or not the individual had been successful. 
Miss Clark reported that eighty per cent 
of those following advice were successful 





11 Measuring Outcomes of the Occupations 
Course, Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, December, 1933. 

12 Clark, Ruth. “An Experiment in Educational 
Guidance,” Vocational Guidance Magazine, 1923, 
Vol. 1, pp. 93-94. 
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in contrast with sixty-one per cent for 
those who did not follow the advice. A 
somewhat similar study was made by 
Cyril Burt'* and others in connection with 
the work of the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board and the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology in London. Two 
years after 100 children were advised, 
information was secured to determine 
whether the guidance service led to suc- 
cessful adjustments. Eighty per cent of 
those who followed the advice reported 
successful adjustment in contrast with 
forty who did not follow the advice. 
There was also less change of position 
for those who followed advice. A some- 
what similar study was made by A. G. 
Christiaens.'* He secured data on the 
extent to which students were successful 
when they followed the advice given, 
when they entered an occupation which 
they were neither advised to enter nor 
not to enter, and when they were ad- 
vised against entering the occupation. 
Morris S. Viteles,* made a somewhat 
similar study of seventy-five adolescents 
in connection with the Psychological 
Clinic, University of Pennsylvania. In 
this study, he found that fifty-eight per 
cent followed the recommendations com 
pletely and twenty-one per cent followed 
the recommendations partly. Many sys- 
tems have made some follow-up study of 
former students. Such data show the 
extent to which students entered occupa- 
tions for which they secured training in 


13 Burt, Cyril, and others. A Study in Voca- 
tional Guidance. Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, Report 33; London: 1926 

14 Christiaens, A. G. “Verification de la Valeur 
du Prognostic Etabli Suivant la Methode d'Orien 
tation Professionnelle de Bruxelles,” Balletin Tri- 
mestriel de l'Office Intercommunal pour Orienta- 
tion Professionnelle, 1928, VIII, pp. 1-22 

15 Viteles, Morris S. “Validating the Clinical 
Method in Vocational Guidance,” Psychological 
Clinic, 1929, Vol. 18, pp. 69-77. 
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school, and the extent to which students 
were successfully located in occupations. 
All this information has significance in 
evaluating the guidance service. One can- 
not tell, however, the extent to which 
students would have succeeded if they 
had not been provided with the guidance 
service. Also investigations which involve 
a comparison of success of those who fol- 
lowed the advice given by the counselor 
with the success of those who did not 
follow the advice should be interpreted 
with caution since the personal character- 
istics which cause the individual to accept 
or not accept the advice might have been 
the cause of the differences in the success 
rather than the guidance service. It should 
probably be pointed out also that the 
giving of specific advice for entry or non- 
entry into certain occupations is contrary 
to American thought as to acceptable 
guidance procedure. That is, guidance is 
not conceived as specific advice to enter 
or not to enter a particular occupation. 
The method of canvassing the char- 
acteristics of students who have had the 
benefit of the guidance service is as appli- 
cable to the field of adjustment as other 
problems canvassed above. The identifica- 
tion and treatment of maladjusted indi- 
viduals constitute an important feature in 
a comprehensive program of guidance. 
The extent to which these maladjustments 
are corrected would be indicative of the 
effectiveness of the guidance service. A 
second form of evaluation of the adjust- 
ment service would be the determination 
of the extent to which maladjustments 
have been identified. Such an investiga- 
tion, however, would require a systematic 
canvassing of all the students of the 
school. 
Comparison of characteristics of pupils 
under different types of guidance service. 
If some types of guidance service are more 


effective than others, it should be possi- 
ble to note differences in characteristics 
of the students who have had the different 
types of service. If there are no differ- 
ences, then one might assume the two 
types of guidance services are equally 
effective. Such investigations require that 
equivalent groups be used in the different 
situations and that the other features of 
the school be somewhat comparable. This 
plan of investigation will be further 
elaborated in the description of the Car- 
negie Investigation to be given later in 
this paper. 

Projection of comprehensive program 
of guidance, follow-up of groups 
students through this program, mea 
urement of characteristics of student 
at each grade level, and comparison of 
students not having such services. The 
most satisfactory type of evaluative study 
involves a follow-up of students who 
have had the advantage of the guid 
ance service, securing measures of the 
characteristics of the students at each 
level of development, and comparing 
those characteristics with characteristics of 
students who have not had the advantage 
of a well developed program. This plan 
of investigation possesses certain creative 
aspects in that it seeks to conceive a more 
effective program, to demonstrate its oper- 
ation, and to measure its effectiveness. By 
securing conditions favorable for effective 
operation of a guidance program, this 
plan of investigation should serve to 
demonstrate the levels of attainment pos- 
sible for a particular type of program. It 
is possible, too, to secure evidence of de- 
velopment not possible in the investiga- 
tion which compares the present char- 
acteristics of the students, as adequate 
records are not available in most school 
situations not specifically set up for the 
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experiment. This plan of investigation**® 
was rated by college professors of guid- 
ance as being the most needed line of 
investigation in the field of guidance. 


Ill 


INFORMATION USED IN APPRAISING 
PROGRAMS 

Limited nature of report. It will not be 
possible to reproduce here all the detailed 
data secured in the Carnegie investigation. 
It is possible only to indicate certain gen- 
eralizations that might be made and to 
characterize briefly the types of data that 
were considered in the investigation. The 
full investigation involved a considerable 
number of data on nearly five thousand 
students in ten cities. The ten cities were 
chosen because they represented some- 
what different types of guidance programs 
and some difference in stress on guidance. 
Data were secured for students in the 6th 
7th, and 11th grades and a follow-up 
study was made of a limited group who 
had completed high school three years 
earlier. 

Some generalizations concerning data. 
Not all generalizations can be reported, 
but certain statements can be made at the 
present stage of the development of the 
report of the investigation. The different 
programs place larger stress on some 
aspects of guidance than on others. There 
is noted a tendency for students to have 
a low rating on the neglected phases of 
guidance and a high rating on the aspects 
which were stressed. None of the pro- 
grams of guidance stand at the top of the 
group of cities studied for all of the types 
of data which were obtained. Also none 
of the cities were uniformly low. It can 
be said, too, that the data secured in the 


16 Kefauver, Grayson N., and Davis, Albert M. 
“Investigations in Guidance,” Occupations, Vol. 
XII, No. 3, p. 17 (November 1933). 
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investigation point to the need for a 
more adequate guidance service. That 1s, 
many of the problems which have been 
proposed as indicating the need for the 
guidance service continued to exist. 

Types of information secured. Five 
general types of information were se 
cured. 

1. Measures of different types of in 

formation. 

2. Measures of adjustment. 

3. Reports of plans with data help- 
ful in determining their appro- 
priateness. 

4. Reasons for plans. 

5. Follow-up to determine success 
and extent high school training 
was utilized. 

These different types of data will not 
be considered in detail, but a listing of the 
more important items will serve to indi- 
cate the general scope of the investigation 
Space does not allow a more detailed 
statement concerning the tests used and 
the significance of the other types of data 


A. Adjustment 


1. Mean scores on Symonds-Block 
Student Questionaire. 

Coefficients of correlation be- 
tween intelligence quotients and 
average of school marks in certain 
academic fields. 


N 


B. Information 


3. Mean scores on a test of occupa- 
tional information. 

4. Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion relative to false guidance. 

5. Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion concerning the identity of 
subjects and activities giving train- 
ing for recreational activities. 

6. Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion concerning the identity of 
subjects giving training for social- 
Civic activities. 
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Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion concerning the identity of 
subjects required for high school 
graduation. 

Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion concerning the counseling 
services available. 

Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion concerning the health services 
available. 

Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion concerning the identity of 
prerequisites for high school sub- 
jects. 

Mean scores on a test of educa- 
tional information. 

Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion concerning the names of 
the curriculums offered in their 
schools. 

Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion concerning the purposes of 
the curriculums offered in their 
schools. 

Mean scores on a test of informa- 
tion concerning the entrance re- 
quirements of the college of 
choice. 

Proportion of students indicating 
certain types of information which 
should be considered in choosing 
an occupation. 

Proportion of students indicating 
certain types of information which 
should be considered in choosing 
a college. 

Coefficient of correlation between 
I. Q. and self-ratings of ability to 
do high school work. 

Proportion of students on four 
levels of intelligence who as- 
signed themselves certain ratings 
on a five-point scale concerning 
capacity to succeed generally in 
high school work. 

Proportion of students assigning 
certain ratings of importance to 
certain civic and social problems. 


20. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


Proportion of students who re 
ported various subjects as suitable 
for students of outstanding ability 
of average ability, and of below- 
average ability. 

Mean ratings of importance as 
signed by students to certain rea 
sons for attending high school 


. Plans and Quality of Plans 


Proportion of students with voca 
tional plans. 

Mean I.Q. of students choosing 
certain types of occupations. 
Coefficients of correlation between 
Barr scale ratings of occupations 
chosen and I. Q. 

Proportion of students of upper 
and lower levels of intelligence 
who plan to attend college. 

Mean I. Q. of students who plan 
to attend college. 

Mean I. Q. of students who plan 
not to attend college. 

Proportion of students who have 
chosen a definite college. 
Proportion of students of upper 
and lower levels of intelligence 
who plan to graduate from high 
school. 

Proportion of students who have 
chosen subjects of study for re 
mainder of high school course. 
Proportion of students who have 
chosen extra-curricular activities 
for the remainder of high school 
course. 

Proportion of students who have 
chosen areas of social-civil par 
ticipation for after-school life. 
Proportion of students who have 
chosen areas of recreational par- 
ticipation for after-school life. 
Proportion of students who re 
ported having abandoned different 
numbers of vocational plans. 
Proportion of students who re 
ported different numbers of shifts 
from one curriculum to another. 
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36. Coefficient of contingency between 
occupation of father and occupa- 
tion of son. 

37. Proportion of shifts of occupa- 
tional plans of students of four 
levels of intelligence which moved 
in various directions as to the 
mental level of the student. 

38. Mean number of social problems 
reported by students as included 
in plans for future study. 


D. Reasons for Plans and Decisions 
39. Choosing a particular occupation. 
40. Naming certain occupational pref- 
erences. 
IV 
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Panel and General Discussion on 
Evaluation 


Panel: Margaret E. Bennett, Virgil Dick 
son, Benjamin W. Johnson, Irvin S. Noall 
F. J. Weersing 

Dr. Taylor asked Dr. Hand to discuss 
further the aeereaiiinen he had made 
between a statistically significant ditterence 
between the scores of different schools, and 
various measures used in the study, and an 
important difference. Dr. Taylor questioned 
the validity of the distinction unless the ac 
tual values of score differences were known 
in terms of a known zero point, and mean 
ingful unit increase. Lacking such data, he 
contended that the only criterion of dif 
ference acceptable was the statistical one. 
Dr. Keys questioned this conclusion, point 
ing out the suggestive value of scores inter 
preted in terms of the total range and other 
dispersion measures of their distributions 
such as the standard deviation, in spite of 
unknown zero points. 

Dr. Dickson asked whether the speakers 
had confidence in the validity of their 
measuring instruments, pointing out that he 
felt that they were probably only tentative 
measures of the effectiveness of guidance, 
and that if score results were interpreted and 
used without a great deal of caution, it would 
be dangerous to the guidance movement 
Dr. Kefauver admitted that the measures 
were probably valid only to a degree but 
pointed out that no one would argue for full 
ignorance because we continue to have par 
tial ignorance. 

Mr. Morris wondered whether the results 
of the study were definitely enough formu 
lated so that they could be focused on the 
next step. Dr. Hand reported that only two 
generalizations could be made as yet, many 
of the data being still unanalyzed. Those 
two are: (1) No one school in the study 
stands either high or low on all measures 
(2) There is abundant evidence in so far 
as the measures used show the need for 
better guidance service in all the schools 
studied. 

Dr. Bell asked what concretely followed 
from the evidence assembled. In the phrase 
of the day, “So what?” Dr. Kelly urged that 
the question be answered definitely and in 
terms that would be immediately practical 
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for school superintendents, who “have to 
make haste slowly."’ His counsel as an engi- 
neer was for the study to eventuate in three 
or four simple plans that could be started 
on as a five-year program in the schools. 
Dr. Kefauver assured Dr. Kelly that the 
superintendents of the school systems rep- 
resented in the study were both interested 
in and in action on the guidance program. 
Dr. Johnson queried whether the study 
had assembled any evidence on the ques- 
tions, “At what age should vocational aims 
be expected of pupils? When could pos- 
session of such aims be used as a criterion 
of guidance service?” Dr. Wrenn pointed 
out that there were two opposed philosophies 
on this point, one emphasizing early choice, 
the other emphasizing open-minded investi- 
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gation, but he was inclined to agree with 
Dr. Kefauver that every student in school 
should have some plan involving some d 
gree of specificity, urging, however, that 
whenever a choice was made it should b 
kept in flexible terms. 

Mr. Noall was inclined to think that 
changes in individual choices with maturity 
might be a measure of good guidance, and 
asked (1) whether the school training f 
cilities had been evaluated in terms of t! 
students’ vocational choices? and (2) whet! 
er the instructors in the training depart 
ments found the choice well made? 

Dr. S. C. May, introduced by Dr. Kelly 
spoke on the significance for guidance work 
ers of the increasing number of opportuni 
ties in government service. 


————_—- 
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Unwilling to rest upon ihe conclusions of the general body, the members 
of the senior high school group proceeded to develop their own State- 
ment of a true democratic philosophy and to express the result of their 
deliberations in specific recommendations for carrying out in actual practice 
such a conception of the duty of society towards its youth. Their state- 
ment carries so much conviction that it 1s presented as a separate document. 
This is followed by the specific recommendations of certain other groups. 

The chairmen of the various groups were Prof. Onthank, Higher Educa- 
tion Group; Dean Tyler, Junior College Group; Dr. Rice, Senior High 
School Group; Dr. Bursch, Junior High School Group; Dr. Smith and Mr 
McClure, General Group; and Dr. Kelly, Personnel in Industry Group 


l 
THE GUIDANCE CHALLENGE 

The rapidity with which social change 
is now taking place demands a changed 
emphasis in guidance. The guidance 
worker must take a position among the 
educational leaders who are accepting the 
challenge to the schools to build a better 
social order. Since this must be made 
the foundation principle of our philos- 
ophy of guidance, the senior high school 
section of the Western Guidance Con- 
ference recommends that all individual 
and group guidance be directed toward 
developing the basic attitude of allegiance 
to democracy. Specifically we hold that: 

1. The first allegiance of every person 
who accepts free education in a democracy 
is to the democratic ideal—service to 
society and equality of opportunity for all. 

2. Equality of opportunity is an ideal 
which can be realized only when every 
member of a democratic society, in mak- 
ing his decisions, considers first the ques- 
tion, “What contribution will this pro- 
posed course make to the social welfare?” 
and always second the question of indi- 
vidual advantage. 
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3. This debt of service to society, and 
interest in the public welfare does not 
wait upon the attainment of maturity, but 
rests as a daily responsibility upon every 
pupil in the public schools. 


II 
UNDERSTANDINGS 

Since this attitude can be developed 
only on a basis of understanding, it be- 
comes a responsibility of the counselor to 
see that pupils have opportunity to at 
tain:— 

1. A constantly growing understand- 
ing of the type of civilization now attain- 
able, of the quality of living now possible 
for all. 

2. A clear picture of the realities of 
social and economic maladjustment and 
injustice. 

3. An understanding that the under- 
lying causes of this failure of democracy 
are the greed of those who seek special 
privilege, and the indifference and ignor- 
ance of the people. 

4. An acquaintance with the various 
plans evolved in all parts of the world 
for the improvement of society. 
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Ill 
IMPLICATIONS 

It is necessary that guidance lead the 
pupil to understand: 

1. That his job in the world is the 
building of a life, that educational plans 
and vocational choice are contributory to 
the main business of living. 

2. That he must take responsibility for 
planning his own education, his own 
life; that the only alternative to thought- 
ful planning is drifting, which does not 
lead to a life satisfying to himself or val- 
uable to society. 

3. That through his own activity alone 
can he hope to attain education, growth, 
and character. 

4. That it is the business of guidance 
to help him build a true scale of values, 
an adequate philosophy of life. 

5. That his motivation in daily activi- 
ties is definitely a concern of guidance. 
The pupil should be led to direct his own 
energies and to plan his own activities 
toward the realization of his own care- 
fully considered end. This is fundamen- 
tal to good citizenship. Every pupil who 
is establishing the habit of working 
chiefly from external, extrinsic motiva- 
tion, such as marks, honors, external re- 
quirement, is definitely a problem for the 
counselor, since he is not being ade- 
quately trained for a worthy part in a new 
social order. 

6. That his relation to the society in 
which he now lives is the only means 
through which he can attain the attitude 
of responsibility for the common welfare, 
and the habit of considering the problem 
of the common good. Guidance should 
encourage every pupil to recognize the 
desirability of these attitudes and to give 
understanding thought to his social rela- 
tionships: 

(a) To live worthily today as a mem- 
ber of his family, 


(b) To make valuable friendshi 
and to be a worthy friend, 
(c) To accept the responsibility 
making contributions which will be 
value to his school and his community 

7. That he must know himself and cor 
rectly evaluate his abilities and his lim 
tations. Guidance should help him to b 
lieve in his capacity to do something u 
ful in the world, to make his life 
value to society, to learn that the founda 
tion for future success is laid by estal 
lishing the habit of success in today’s 
dertakings. 

IV 
RECOMMENDED PRACTICES 


1. Articulation. An effort should | 
made to develop a closer articulation | 
tween the senior high school and its co: 
tributory school through the following 

(a) The senior high school should of 
fer its educational opportunities to al 
normal adolescents of fifteen years of ag 
in the ninth year and of sixteen years 
age in the tenth year. 

(b) Adequate preliminary informa 
tion should be given to all entering 
pupils and their parents regarding t! 
educational, vocational, social and avoca 
tional offerings of the school, the sel 
tion of curriculum and of extra-curricu 
lum, social service, and recreational a 
tivities, types of courses, and availabl 
measurement data. 

(c) A technique should be developed 
to lead to a preliminary optimal distrib 
tion of pupils to the educational offer 
ings of the school and to maximal dis- 
tribution therein. 

Closer articulation should be effected 
between the senior high school and the 
junior college and university through the 
following :— 

(a) Suggestion to the junior colleg: 
that all normal adolescents of dependable 
character, who can profit by the training 
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f the institution concerned, be admitted 
as students. 

(b) Recommendation by the junior 
colleges to the universities of all students 
who are mentally industrious, construc- 
tively creative, and socially and person- 
ally dependable. 

(c) The senior high school should 
sass on to the school to which it is con- 
tributory all data concerning measure- 
ment, health, learning, student activities, 
out-of-school activities, character traits, 
home environment, study conditions, vo- 
cational and occupational choices. 

2. Curriculum and counseling. Coun- 
selors should definitely influence curricu- 
lum construction in the following 
ways:— 

(a) The development of a functional 
curriculum program of four years (9-12 
years) or of three years (10-12) stressing 
wholesome life adjustment and individual 
growth. The program should cut across 
subject barriers where necessary to give 
pupils a synthesis of social living, natural 
environment, health and recreational ac- 
tivities, and occupational and creative 
preparation. 

3. Marks. The senior high school 
should abandon pupil rating on subject 
matter mastery and substitute for it 
teacher appraisal of pupil effort in terms 
of that individual's growth, capacities and 
abilities, his social relationship, and self- 
direction. 

4. Terminal certificate. The senior 
high school should develop a program of 
instruction leading to the granting of a 
terminal certificate at the commencement 
exercises without any discomfiture to 
mentally retarded pupils who have a satis- 
factory citizenship and attendance record. 

5. Records. Information for use by the 
administrative staff should be made avail- 
able on each pupil enrolled: (These data 
should be assembled in a folder system.) 
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(a) Health record; (b) school (scholar 
ship) record; (c) social background: 
(d) school history—including behavior 
record, attendance record, etc.: (e€) com 
munications from home; (f) extra-cur 
ricular reports; (g) interests and hobbies 
(h) such employment tests as have been 
found to be valuable in the guidance pro 
gram; (1) such special forms or records 
built to meet the needs of the individual 
counselors or schools 

6. Clerical service We recommend 
that a minimum amount of clerical work 
be done by the counselor. The counselor 
should place emphasis on the relation 
with the pupil and his environment rather 
than the accumulation of records 
7. Relationsh ip tu ith the hom A 
closer relationship should be fostered be- 
tween home and school in order that there 
may be more intelligent and understand 
ing guidance by counselors and a better 
appreciation of the purposes and offerings 
of the school by parents. In establishing 
relations between the home and school 
the attitude should be one of cox yperation 
never of criticism or complaint. Con 
tacts between the home and school should 
be made with the knowledge and coopera 
tion of the pupils. 

Cooperation between home and school 
may be promoted by 

(a) Meetings of parents on problems 
of common interest, such as extent of 
home study, changes in the marking sys 
tem, what the school has to offer to enter 
ing students. 

(b) Visits to the school by parents for 
interviews about 
Such visits should be encouraged; where 
time is available special appointments 
should be made for parents of each en 
tering student and for all cases requiring 
special adjustment. Parents should be 
encouraged to come with entering pupils 
on enrolment day. 


individual students 
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(c) Bulletins to be sent home covering 
such topics as school offerings; procedure 
for parents to visit the school; school 
set-up and administrative procedures; the 
guidance facilities within the school. 

(d) Questionaires sent to parents of 
entering students covering such items as 
parents’ educational and vocational aims 
for the child, the child’s interests outside 
of school, or any special needs which the 
school might meet. 

(e) Letters to individual parents con- 
cerning special problems when interviews 
are not possible. 

(f) Visits of school officials to homes 
are desirable in some cases, depending 
upon the needs of the pupils and the 
traditions of the community. 

(g) Personalizing of the report to the 
home on the child’s progress, in order to 
promote better understanding of the 
child’s abilities and needs and to develop 
better relations between the parents and 
the school. 

8. Community relationships. (a) The 
school should cooperate with all social 
agencies in the community for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the child and 
for the development of harmony of pro- 
cedure and unity of purpose. 

(b) Members of the counseling staff 
should be represented in conferences of 
community agencies when they are con- 
sidering cases involving school children. 

(c) Neighborhood surveys may yield 
significant information about the environ- 
mental aspects of pupils’ problems. 

(d) Teachers and pupils should be 
students of the community and take active 
part in activities of civic and social char- 
acter. 

(e) Representative individuals and 
groups should be brought within the 
school to interpret the community to the 
school. 

9. Education of the faculty for counsel- 


ing. To carry on the counseling program 
effectively it is necessary that the entire 
faculty realize the significance of the 
movement, the functions of the counsel- 
ing staff and its relations to the rest of 
the school, and procedures by which the 
work is to be carried out. These methods 
of education and re-education of the 
faculty should be carried on continuously 

(a) The administrative staff should 
collaborate with selected members of the 
faculty to formulate the guidance policy 

(b) The general guidance program 
should be made the subject of discussion 
in faculty meetings. 

(c) A program should be devised 
which would involve the participation of 
the entire faculty in some phase of 
guidance. 

(d) Responsibilities should be care- 
fully distributed. 

(e) There should be a program of 
group meetings according to common 
problems. 

(f) Most recent material along coun 
seling lines should be made available by 
reviews being placed in teachers’ hands 


Vv 
SUGGESTED READINGS 


Adams, The Epic of America; Bode 
Kilpatrick, Dewey, and others, Educa- 
tional Frontiers; Brewer, Education a: 
Guidance; Briggs, Secondary Education 
1933; Chase, A New Deal; Counts, 
Dare the Schools Build a Better Social 
Order?; Davis, Contemporary Social 
Movements; Donham, Business Adrift 
Frank, Thunder and Dawn; Gillin, Social 
Pathology; Hallgren, Seeds of Revolt, 
Hart, National Ideals Historically Traced 
Hiller, Principles of Sociology; Koos and 
Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools, 
Martin, Meaning of a Liberal Educa 
tion; Murphy and Murphy, Experimen- 
tal Social Psychology; Occupations, the 
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Vocational Guidance Magazine; Ogburn, 
Social Change; Overstreet, Influencing 
Human Behavior; Shaw, Trends of Civi- 
lization and Culture; Strang, Role of the 
Teacher in Personnel Work; Symonds, 
Diagnosing Personality and Conduct; 
Thom, Normal Youth and lis Everyday 
Problems; Wallis, Culture and Progress; 
W hite House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection; Wheeler, The Ever- 
Changing Secondary School. 


Personnel in Industry Group 

This group recommends:— 

1. That a regional committee be 
created whose functions shall be: (a) to 
encourage the states to set up cooperative 
organizations as suggested in the second 
proposal given below; (b) to promote 
throughout the region closer understand- 
ing and coordination of activities between 
education and those engaged in industry 
and agriculture; (c) to disseminate in- 
formation and report progress. 

2. That the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, or Board of Education 
of each state represented in the confer- 
ence be urged to appoint a committee 
representative of industry (both em- 
ployers and employes) whose function it 
shall be to cooperate with educators in 
making surveys and in formulating plans 
for utilizing all existing agencies, to the 
end that the organization and procedures 
necessary for occupational guidance, ad- 
justment, and training shall be kept in 
step with actual economic conditions and 
trends. 

3. That local communities be encour- 
aged through this conference, through 
state committees mentioned above, and 
through the state educational administra- 
tion to set up active cooperative relations 
between the public schools and commer- 
cial, agricultural and industrial agen- 
cies and enterprises. 
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4. This group also recommends to the 
conference consideration of the problem 
of assisting the very large number of col- 
lege graduates with specialized technical 
or professional training who are now un- 
employed. In California we suggest that 
the State Commission for Vocational 
Education could profitably cooperate with 
the institutions of collegiate rank and 
various commercial, social, and civic or- 
ganizations in working on this problem. 
We believe such unemployed persons 
need leadership and assistance in (a) 
forming committees or groups for study 
of local problems and projects; (b) or- 
ganizing seminars or classes for study and 
research; (c) cooperating with govern- 
mental agencies in planning projects sup- 
ported by federal funds suitable for em- 
ploying such persons. 

Experience in dealing with local groups 
of unemployed shows grave need for 
maintaining morale, supplying construc- 
tive advice, and suggesting suitable proj- 
ects for cooperative study or economic 
activity. 

General Workers Group 

The subcommittee of the general work- 
ers group broadened somewhat the recom- 
mendation of the personnel in industry 
group for cooperation with governmental 
agencies now working with the unem- 
ployed. Their recommendation reads:— 

Guidance is not complete without train- 
ing and training presupposes both ‘‘on 
the job” and “in school” facilities and 
opportunities. Since the NRA through 
industrial codes, is now giving attention 
to apprenticeship, it is suggested that 
overtures be made regarding this matter 
to the officials of the NRA, by the na- 
tional officials of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. The recommendation 
was approved and referred to Dr. Keller 
to be coordinated with similar suggestions 
from other groups. 
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Service Organizations 


The meeting brought together forty- 
one members of the conference represent- 
ing thirteen different service organiza- 
tions. Three general conclusions were 
reached as a result of the lively discus- 
s10n: 

1. The utilization of service clubs has 
been neglected as a means of promoting 
the work of the schools and of vocational 
guidance in the schools. A number of 
men who have had considerable experi- 
ence with service clubs definitely indi- 
cated their feeling that, in this critical 
time, the best single avenue of promoting 
the school program and maintaining 
school finances was the utilization of 
service club opportunities. 

2. Excellent information and contacts 
with vocational conditions can be gained 
by utilizing both group activities and in- 
dividual conferences with members of 
such groups. 

3. All speakers agreed that the finest 
of cooperation can be counted on in any 
organized attempt to use service clubs. 
Many cooperating organizations were 
commended, including the Altrusa club, 
the Optomist Club in Los Angeles, the 
National Women’s Club, the Institute for 
Women’s Professional Relations, the Na- 
tional Association of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, the Rotary Clubs, 
the Kiwanis Clubs, the Lions Clubs, the 
Exchange Clubs, the American Legion, 
and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

4. Some tried and effective methods of 
cooperation are: organization of a junior 
club in the school; use in the classes of 
talks on vocations by business men, 
women’s club members, and others; and 
more general discussion of vocational op- 
portunities by vocational advisers. Excel- 
lent information on women’s vocational 
activities may be found in the publication 


of the National Women’s Club, the clip 
sheet of the Institute for Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations, and the Independent 
Woman, magazine of the National Asso 
ciation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 

5. On her travels about California the 
state chairman of the committee on voca 
tional opportunities of the Americar 
Association of University Women en 
countered much opposition to school 
She then wrote a pamphlet called W 
the Campaign Against our School 
Copies of this valuable pamphlet can b 
secured from Mrs. Maude Clark Glasson 
Los Altos, California. 


University Administration and Personnel 
Workers 

The institutions represented in this 
group were: University of California 
Stanford University, University of South 
ern California, University of California 
at Los Angeles, University of Oregon 
University of Nevada, Utah State Agri 
culture College, Fresno State Teachers 
College, San Jose State Teachers Colleg 
Mills College, Whittier College, Univer 
sity of Arizona, and the Western Person 
nel Service. 

Their recommendation reads:—In or 
der to provide valid information of both 
an ideal and factual nature for interested 
college and university administrators and 
for the clarification of the objectives and 
activities of personnel workers, we recom 
mend that a survey be conducted by a 
field worker under the auspices of some 
professional agency, preferably a non 
guidance agency, to provide:— 

(a) A list of objectives or purposes to 
be achieved, recognized by at least one- 
third of the institutions studied, together 
with a summary of these objectives in 
some quotable statement. 

(b) A list of functions to be per 
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formed 1n attaining these objectives (such 
as keeping of personnel records, voca- 
tional counseling, mental hygiene, etc. ) 

(c) Illustration of these functions by 
a description of two or three institutions 
doing eminently satisfactory work in car- 
rying out a guidance program. 

In brief, we are calling for a condensed 
list of (1) objectives, (2) functions, and 
(3) illustrations of working machinery 
to achieve such objectives. 

Junior College Group 

The group discussed measurement and 
diagnosis in a program of guidance. The 
discussion centered around the problem 
of determining the relation of the junior 
college to the present conditions in so- 
iety. They recommend that: 

1. The National Recovery Program in- 
clude the use of existing educational in- 


stitutions in dealing with unemployed 
youth of both sexes. 

2. That federal funds be made avail 

able for the education and placement of 
high school and junior college graduates 
and withdrawals. 
3. That the junior colleges cooperate 
with federal agencies in education of 
students of junior college age within the 
camps and within any other agencies set 
up by the federal government. That 
these junior colleges retain responsibility 
for their product to graduation and 
through placement and replacement 

4. That the National Occupational 
Conference make a study to determine 
what occupations require, for their suc 
cessful pursuit, a program of education 
higher than high school grade and lower 
than university grade. 


Gleanings from Group Discussions 


Junior High School Group: 

Counselors have a responsibilty for 
stimulating in the schools more vital of- 
ferings suited to the needs of those who 
will not complete the senior high school 
course. 

The junior high school should develop 
in its pupils a guidance philosophy for 
choosing an occupation. In such a phi- 
losophy it would be assumed that society 
must guarantee ‘equality of security” and 
opportunity of choice on a basis of service 
to society and happiness for the in- 
dividual. 

Contacts between counselors and pu- 
pils in the school segment above or below 
that in which the counselor is working 
should be arranged through the office 
of the principals concerned and accord- 
ing to a city-wide plan drawn up coopera- 
tively by the principals and the director of 
guidance. The voice of the counselor 


should be heard on curriculum commit- 
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tees, particularly in the fields of oc upa 
tions and orientation. 


College or University Personnel W orker: 


and Administrative O fhicers 


Curriculum revision looking toward a 
minimum of general education for all stu 
dents, so planned as to give some under 
standing of current culture, its content 
sources, and trends, is needed. Further 
development of the “general college,” 
through the agency of junior colleges and 
university lower divisions and through 
such organizations as the state of Minne 
sota has set up, is desirable. This would 
provide a type of education suitable for 
the many students not belonging in the 
present type of college, the aim being to 
equip them with the information and 
training necessary for adequate social par- 
ticipation and individual expression. 

Dr. Wrenn of Stanford University 
mentioned recent studies on eyesight 
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showing that certain types of eye difficulty 
seriously interfere with study, and said 
that appropriate tests for these are being 
made at Stanford at as low a cost as 50 
cents a person. 

At the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, said Dr. Morgenroth, the experi- 
mental junior college grew out of the 
practice of providing for non-recom- 
mended lower-division students by plac- 
ing them in special courses considered 
more suitable in their cases than the reg- 
ular freshman and sophomore courses 
leading toward graduation. Students in 
this group are given courses designed to 
be of functional value whether or not the 
individuals go on to senior college. A 
limited number do enter senior college 
work and make a good record; a greater 
number finish the junior college work. 
Students in this group participate in all 
student activities except intercollegiate 
athletics. An intra-mural program is ar- 
ranged for them. All are required to 
take a special course in techniques and 
methods of study. 

The trend in orientation programs ap- 
pears to be toward giving only the mini- 
mum essentials during the opening week 
and spreading the program through at 
least the whole first quarter. According 
to Dr. Jacobson, the system of freshman 
advisers recently established at Utah State 
Agricultural College seems to be unusual- 
ly successful. 

Dr. Kelly presented the problem, also 
discussed by the industrial personnel 
workers, of unemployed technical grad- 
uates and other technical men who, if em- 
ployed at all, are at work at anything they 
can get and are not utilizing their special 
qualifications and training in their prop- 
er fields. He cited instances in which 
highly trained men, for lack of employ- 
ment and appropriate activity, had suf- 
fered acutely, but on being helped to re- 


establish themselves, had regained self 
confidence and are now doing first-rate 
work. He suggested the need for leader 
ship in getting groups together and start- 
ing some kind of appropriate activity 
even if not always at remunerative em- 
ployment. He proposed specifically that 
higher educational institutions stimulate 
projects to get their graduates back to 
work through CWA or otherwise. The 
urgent need is for work which will not 
only keep them going financially but, as 
Dr. Kelly said, keep them busy and sane 
through suitable activity. He spoke in 
particular of technical men, engineers 
and the like, but said that much the same 
thing was doubtless true with respect to 
unemployed teachers and other graduates 
After some discussion it was understood 
that representatives of various institu- 
tions would endeavor to see that groups 
were called together at their respective 
institutions to discuss practicable possi 
bilities. 

On the request of Dr. Keller that this 
group propose ways in which NOC could 
help in the development of guidance in 
colleges and universities, a consensus was 
expressed and a motion passed to the 
effect that valuable aid would be given 
to many institutions by a survey of exist- 
ing practices, publication of such a sur- 
vey, and perhaps a proposal of a prac- 
tical program based on the more success- 
ful existing practices which could be 
drawn upon by institutions desiring to im- 
prove their guidance facilities. 

The value of psychiatrists in counsel- 
ing work is limited by the fact that their 
training is usually chiefly medical rather 
than psychological, and that they have 
had little experience qualifying them to 
exercise guidance of students who are not 
distinctly pathological cases. For con- 
sultation or aid in such cases, on cam- 
puses lacking a psychiatrist, it was sug- 
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gested that the facilities of the nearest 
state institution might be utilized, or that 
an afrangement be made with a psychia- 
trist in the neighborhood, or with some 
institution, for a visiting service. 

Dean O’Brien of the University of 
California, in describing the experiment 
in freshman counseling at that in- 
stitution, said that the counselors have 
no responsibility of any kind, academic 
or otherwise, for the freshmen except 
to counsel with them personally and 
informally. The counselors divide the 
freshmen among themselves, tending to 
select the freshmen most interested in the 
fields in which they themselves work, but 
personal connections and other considera- 
tions have an influence in the choice. 
They meet the freshmen in small groups 
and individually either in the office or at 
home. They are given a small allowance 
from some gift fund to reimburse them 
for entertainment expense. Dean O’Brien 
felt that a great many freshmen students 
had been aided very materially toward 
orienting themselves in the university 
situation and in developing a breadth of 
interest and cultural associations much be- 
yond what they would be likely to have 
achieved otherwise. 


General Workers Group: 

The group readily accepted the point 
of view expressed by Dr. Hand that the 
choices of the pupils relative to areas of 
vocational, societal, recreational, and other 
health activities are to be made by the 
student and not for the student. The idea 
was also accepted that the chief aim is to 
supply him with a wealth of information 
in certain areas, as for example (a) vo- 
cational conditions and occupations; (b) 
social conditions and activities; (c) rec- 
reational conditions and activities; (d) 
physical and mental health requirements 
and conditions. 

Taking off from the concept of re- 
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education rather than punishment ex 
pressed by Dr. Miriam Van Waters in 
her article on ‘Guidance in a Women's 
Reformatory”’ in the January, 1934, issue 
of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, Dr. Fenton proposed abandon- 
ing the term “punishment” and talking 
of ‘‘adjustment.’” The ideal objective 
would be the individual study of the 
child, followed by logical treatment de- 
signed to change his reactions to the en- 
vironment in which he must live. Mr. 
Scudder, Chief Probation Officer, in- 
veighed against the attitude which he 
finds in home, school, and society toward 
the child. He denied the “rotten apple 
in the barrel’ theory. He said that no 
school has a right to dodge its respons- 
ibility for caring for any child. The group 
agreed that punishment as retaliation is 
outmoded and should be outlawed. 
Following discussion on the relation of 
the counselor to the faculty and the com- 
munity, Mr. Scudder described the Co- 
ordinating Councils, of which there are 
47 in Los Angeles County. Usually organ- 
ized within a given high school district, 
these consist of three committees: the 
Committee of Officials, composed usually 
of counselor, school principal or vice- 
principal, attendance officer, and some- 
times others; the Character Building Com- 
mittee, composed of leaders or represen- 
tatives of the Scouts, YMCA or 
YWCA, Camp Fire Girls, etc.; and 
the Community Betterment Committee, 
comprising representatives of P-TA, 
service clubs, ministerial associations, etc 
These committees meet in separate rooms, 
usually about once each month, and less 
frequently meet together. The Commit- 
tee of Officials may discuss given prob- 
lem cases. The other groups discuss com- 
munity facilities for bettering child life 
and cooperating in programs of adjust- 
ment which the case conference group 
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may recommend in given individual 
cases. 

The group agreed that teacher-training 
institutions should be urged to prepare 
all teachers to aid in the guidance pro- 
gram, and that this preparation should 
be as serious and as systematic as that for 
any other teacher duty. There is need in 
the schools, however, for the differen- 
tiated officer called “‘counselor,’’ specially 
trained for his work. A large majority 
of the group felt that if counselors were 
to teach any classes, these should be in 
the area of guidance; that is, classes in 
occupations, orientation classes, or certain 
social studies if properly related to guid- 
ance. If a choice must be made between 
one full-time and two half-time coun- 
selors, the group favored the full-time 
counselor. 

The majority regarded it confusing and 
futile to call every educative process of 
the school “guidance.” It was deemed 


essential to think of guidance as that « 
ordination of all of the means of di 
tributing students to the most useful of 
ferings and activities of the school, and 
of collecting information concerning the 
student himself which would contribut 
to his own better understanding of him 
self and his possibilities. Every member 
of the school faculty doubtless has som: 
contribution to make to these functions 
but the planning and coordination of t! 
whole to the end of securing “the go 
life’’ for the student necessitates special 
preparation and special assignment. 

Dr. Herman Adler, as a guest of the 
group, said he liked to think of the psy 
chiatrist as not necessarily a medical per 
son but as any individual trained to deal 
with behavior problems in a scientifi 
and non-emotional manner. It was his 
opinion that such persons were not only 
desirable but indispensable to the school 
system. 


Who Was Who at the Conference 


O. D. ADAMS 
State Department of Education, Salem, 
Oregon 

ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS 
Principal, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

CLARENCE ARGO 
Principal, Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City, Cal. 

MARIAN ARENDT 
Counselor, Garfield Junior High School, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

REGINALD BELL 
Professor, Educational Psychology, School of 
Education, Stanford University, Cal. 

MARGARET E. BENNETT 
Supervisor of Guidance, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Cal. 

J. C. BESWICK 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
Cal. 

LILLIAN BIDWELL 
Dean of Girls, Junior High School, Ventura, 
Cal 


GEORGE N. BOONE 
Counselor, Washington Junior High School, 
Pasadena, Cal 

S. LANCE BRINTLE 
Counselor, Long Beach Junior College, Long 
Beach, Cal. 


MARION BROWN 
Dean of Girls, University High Schoo! 
Oakland, Cal. 
JAMES F. BURSCH 
Director of Research, Sacramento City Schools 
Sacramento, Cal. 
RALPH BUSH 
Dean, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa 
Monica, Cal. 
HOWARD A. CAMPION 
Principal, Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
VERA CHRISTIE 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
WALTER E. CLARK 
President, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada 
KARL COWDERY 
Associate Registrar, Stanford University, Ca! 
HELEN CRAFT 
Counselor, Hamilton Junior High School, 
Oakland, Cal. 
BELLE DANFORTH 
Counselor, California Junior High School 
Sacramento, Cal. 
PERCY E. DAVIDSON 
eee of Education, Stanford University, 
Cal. 
ANNA L. DAVIS 
Counselor, Wilson Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 
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WHO'S WHO AT 


ESTHER DAYMAN 
Dean of Women, Mills College, Cal 

J. C. De VOSS 
Head of Psychology Department, San Jose 
State Teachers College, San Jose, Cal 

VIRGIL DICKSON 
Director of Research and Guidance, Berkeley 
City Schools, Berkeley, Cal 

H. ALDOUS DIXON 
Superintendent of School 
Utah 

A. A. DOUGLASS 
Head of Department of Education, Claremont 
Colleges, Claremont, Cal 

EDGAR M. DRAPER 
Professor of Guidance, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington 

ROY EICHELBERGER 
Principal, Junior High School, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

MARJORIE ELDER 
Counselor, Frick Junior High School, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

PAUL ELIEL 
Director, San Francisco Industrial Association, 
Alexander Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

NORMAN FENTON 
Director, State Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
Claremont, Cal. 

HELEN FISK 
Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, Cal. 

LORETTA FERGUSON 
Director of Counseling and Vice-Principal, 
Sacramento Senior High School, Sacramento, 
Cal. 

CLYDE P. FINGER 
Principal, Frick Junior High School, Oak 
land, Cal. 

Z. T. FOY 
Principal, Boise High School, Boise, Idaho 

WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 

J. H. GREER 
Coordinator, 
Utah 

JOSEPH M. GWINN 
Technical Adviser to the Superintendent, San 
Francisco City Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. E. HANCEY 
Coordinator, Davis 
Kaysville, Utah 

HAROLD C. HAND 
Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford 
University, Cal. 

WINIFRED HAUSAM 
Director, Western Personnel Service, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

CORA HEMPEL 
Counselor, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

WILLIAM HENDERSON 
Civil Service Commission, San Francisco, Cal. 

DENIS L. HENNESSY 
Principal, Garfield Junior High School, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

MARY B. HENRY 
Counselor, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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WALTER R. HEPNER 
Chief, Division of Secondary Schools, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Cal 
A. H. HORRALI 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Sa 
Jose. Cal 
ALICE HOYT 
Assistant Dean t Women, University 


California, Berkeley, Cal 
O. 8. HUBBARD 
Superintendent of Schox 
DAVID F. JACKEY 
School of Education, Ur 
Berkeley, Cal 
EINAR JACOBSEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 
Cal 
ERNEST JACOBSEN 
Dean, The School of Edu ’ 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


sls, Fresno, Cal 


iversity of California 


GEORGE ( JENSEN 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Sec- 
ondary Schools, Sacramento, Ca 

BENJAMIN W. JOHNSON 
Assistant Director Div f f \ 
Education, University of ¢ fornia at | 


Angeles, Cal 
JOHN F. JOHNSTON 
Associated Oil Company, 
Street, San Francisco, Cal 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford 1 
versity, Cal 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational (¢ 
$22 Fifth Avenue, New York ( 
ROY W. KELLY 
Economic Planning Engineer, 593 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal 
VIERLING KERSEY 
Superintendent of Publi 
Department of Education 
NOEL KEYS 
Department of Psychology, 
California, Berkeley, Cal 
EDWIN A. LEE 
Superintendent of Schools, San 
Cal. 
RALPH LEHMAN 
Principal, Roosevelt Junior 
Francisco, Cal 
MARION LEWIS 


Hamilton Junior High School, 


New Montgomery 


nference 


Instruction, State 
Sacramento, Cal 


University f 
Franscisco, 
High School, San 


Counselor. 
Fresno, Cal 
VICTORIA McALMON 
Placement Secretary, Los Angeles Junior Col 
lege, Los Angeles, Cal 
WORTH McCLURE 
Superintendent of Schools, Seattle 
ington 
LEONA McCULLY 
Counselor, Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto, 
Cal 
MARY McGLOTHLIN 
Counselor, Stockton High School, Stockton, 
Cal 
A. M. MAIN 
Director of Research, Hayward Union High 
School, Hayward, Cal 
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WILLA MARSH 
Dean of Girls, Roosevelt High School, 
Fresno, Cal. 
SARAH MATHEWS 
Counselor, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach, Cal. 
E. W. MONTGOMERY 
Principal, High School and Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
E. C. MORGENROTH 
Office of the Dean of Men, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
BERT J. MORRIS 
Associate Editor, Pacific Rural Press, 650 
Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CHARLES M. MORRIS 
Principal, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, Cal. 
FOREST G. MURDOCK 
Principal, San Jose High School, San Jose, 
Cal. 


MARY I. NEWBY 
Counselor, Eliot Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

WALLACE NEWLIN 
Principal, Eliot Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

AMBROSE R. NICHOLS 
Principal, Technical High School, San Jose, 
Cal. 

IRVIN S. NOALL 
State Department of Education, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

EMILY L. NOONAN 
Director of Guidance, San Francisco City 
Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

KARL W. ONTHANK 
Dean of Personnel, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oregon 

WILLIAM R. PADEN 
Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 

EMILY G. PALMER 
Professor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

A. P. PATTON 
Roosevelt High School, Modesto, Cal. 

BENJAMIN PEARSON 
Edison Company, Edison Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

ARTHUR PETERSON 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Sandy, 
Utah 

G. M. PETERSEN 
Giannini Foundation, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 
Professor of Guidance, Stanford University, 
Cal. 

HERBERT POPENOE 
Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, Cal. 

A. J. RATHBONE 
Principal, Centerville Union High School, 
Centerville, Cal. 

E. R. REISEN 
Dean of Arts College, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 


C. N. REYNOLDS 
Professor of Sociology, Stanford University 
Cal. 

NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 
President, San Bernardino Valley Union Jun 
ior College, San Bernardino, Cal. 

G. A. RICE 
Principal, University High School, Oakland 
Cal., and Professor of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

WILLIAM ROACH 
Counselor, San Mateo Junior College, Sar 
Mateo, Cal. 

R. E. RUTLEDGE 
Principal, Merritt Business School, Oakland 
Cal 


KENYON J. SCUDDER 
L. A. County Probation Department, 139 N 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
CALVIN SMITH 
3212 S. State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
L. W. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal 
HERBERT STOLZ 
Supervisor of Child Welfare, Oakland, Cal 
HURFORD STONE 
Assistant Dean of Men, University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. K. STRONG, JR. 
Professor of Psychology, Graduate Schoo! of 
Business, Stanford University, Cal. 
F. H. SUTTON 
Principal, Technical High School, Fresno, Ca! 
HOWARD R. TAYLOR 
Department of Psychology, University of Ore 
gon, Eugene, Oregon 
F. W. THOMAS 
President, State Teachers College, Fresno, Ca! 
J. M. TINLEY 
Professor of Economics, Giannini Founda 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, Ca! 
FRANK TOUTON 
Vice-President, University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, Cal. 
HARRY E. TYLER 
Dean of Men, Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento, Cal. 
AUGUST VOLLMER 
Professor of Police Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
EDWARD J. WARREN 
Branciforte Junior High School, Santa Cruz, 
Cal. 
F. J. WEERSING 
Professor of Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. G. WHITE 
Proféssor of Sociology, Whittier College 
Whittier, Cal. 
J. H. WILLIAMS 
Professor of Education, University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles, Cal. 
ELIZABETH WOODS 
Director of Research and Guidance, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. GILBERT WRENN 
Assistant Registrar, Stanford University, Cal 
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THE PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 
of the 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is 
CO interested in all aspects of occupational ad- 
justment, and in cooperative efforts to study 
this problem. At present it is concerned primarily with 
assembling information about occupations, and making 
such information available to the public through effec- 
tive publication. It seeks to encourage research in 
fields where adequate information is not available at 
present, and maintains at headquarters an index of pub- 
lished information on all occupations. 


The Conference also provides, for educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and other interested organizations, a 
consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occu- 
pational adjustment. No charge is made for any 
assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, 
a staff officer of the Conference will visit local institu- 
tions for consultation regarding the organization of 
work designed to contribute to the better occupational 
adjustment of more than one person. The Conference 
will contribute the services of staff officers for such 
trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the 
necessary expenses. The work of the Conference does 
not include counseling with individuals regarding their 
personal occupational problems. 


The National Occupational Conference is adminis- 
tered through the American Association for Adult 
Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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